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Articiz I. 
The Ulster Revival. 


The Work and the Counterwork; or, the Religious Revival in Bel- 
fast, with an Explanation of the Physical Phenomena. By Edward A. 
Stopford, Archdeacon of Meath. Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. 1859. 

The Ulster Revival and its Physiological Accidents. A Paper read 
before the Evangelical Alliance, September 22, 1859, By the Rev. 
James McCosh, LL. D. C. Atchison. 1859. 

God’s Work and Satan’s Counterwork, as now carried on in the North 
of Ireland. By the Rev, Kdward Hincks, D.D. Belfast: George 
Phillips & Sons. 1859. 

Words of Caution and Counsel on the Present Religious Revival, 
addressed to his Parishioners. By Thomas Mac Neece, D. D., Rector 
of Arboe. Belfast: George Phillips & Sons. 1859. 

The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. From the German of J. F.C. 
a M.D. Translated by B. G. Babington, M. D., F.R.S. Lon- 

on. 1844, 


WueEn John Wesley commenced his career of religious 
reform, he came into the neighborhood of Bristol. At 
Kingsdown, near that city, there dwelt a half-barbarian 
population, engaged principally in the mines ; and as Wes- 
ley was thoroughly in earnest in his reformatory intentions, 
he determined to inaugurate his work by carrying the mes- 
sage of religion to this unpromising class. In doing so, he 
succeeded beyond expectation. ‘Thousands, in a short time, 
gathered round him, and a people sunk to the level of the 
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beasts, began to rise into the dignity of man. When, to 
crown all, and to raise the missionary’s hopes to triumph, 
a strange influence descended, as if to bless his work. 
Whilst engaged, one evening, in enforcing the necessity of 
the new birth and, in his non-impassioned way, appealing 
to the conscience and heart, a large woman, who for some 
time had been laboring under depression of mind and 
‘‘ could find no comfort day or night,’’ suddenly experienced 
a strange weakness, and fell down to the ground, acknow- 
ledging her sins. The woman undoubtedly was disorgan- 
ized in body and in mind, and by a minister to whom she 
applied for spiritual consolation, was considered half insane ; 
and, consequently, the existence of hysteric or cataleptic 
manifestations in her person was intelligible enough. Yet 
the excitement consequent upon the apparent miracle, asso- 
ciated with the influence of agitating preaching, was suffi- 
cient to propagate the derangement in healthy subjects, and 
render it epidemic. For a considerable time after the first 
prostration, men and women fell down in convulsive fits 
every evening, and in agonizing screams acknowledged the 
power of the Lord. And in this we have the first modern 
revival of religion,—the first revival, at any rate, whose 
principal features corresponded with those of the late Irish 
movement. Both were characterized by the same exciting 
preaching, the same unaccountable paroxysms, the same at- 
tainment of peace after a period of painful prostration, and 
the same general belief, moreover, that a season of Pente- 
costal influence had come. Wesley himself participated in 
this belief, and though certain inconvenient questions were 
proposed by his brother Samuel, as, for example, “ Why 
did the prostrations occur only when the doctrine of the 
new birth was taught ?”’—the repose of his confidence re- 
mained undisturbed, and from a supposed sign from heaven, 
he gathered strength for new work. 

Since the time of Wesley, several movements similar to 
that of Kingsdown, have occurred in different lands ; prin- 
cipally in America and Scotland. Of those occurring in 
the first-named country, we shall offer as a specimen, the 
Revival of 1800 and 1801. The origin of the movement 
is somewhat obscure. It appears, however, that, impressed 
with the cold formality of the churches in Kentucky and 
Virginia, a number of earnest ministers, among whom we 
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read the names of McGready, McCorkle, and Hodge, en- 


deavored to remedy the evil by energetic prayer and preach 
ing; and succeeded in their aim to the extent not only of 
awakening and agitating the conscience, but of convulsing 
the bodily frame. In the neighborhood of Nashville, a young 
man was so overpowered by the fervency of an address 
which he heard, that he returned home determined thence« 
forward ‘to alter his course and serve the Lord,’ when 
retiring to his chamber, he was visited with sudden weak+ 
ness, and fell prostrate on his bed. This is the first recorded 
case of prostration ; and hailed as a celestial manifestation, 
no doubt, it served to promote the epidemic which ensued. 
At any rate, prostration became general, and with it an ex- 
citement sufficient, for a time, to maxe religion the principal 
concern of life. Seven thousand people are said, on one 
occasion, to have met for worship at Point Pleasant. At 
Caneridge Sacrament, eighteen Presbyterian ministers and 
a large number of Methodist and Baptist preachers, con- 
ducted the services to twenty thousand people. ‘ There 
were one hundred and forty-eight waggons and coaches pre- 
sent. The number of converted persons was great, some 
crying for mercy, some shouting redeeming grace, and 
others collected in numberless small circles of twelve or 
twenty, singing hymns, all serious, and their whole conver- 
sation’ bearing on religion or something relating thereto.” + 
The process of conversion, or, as some would say, the 
course of the distemper, included the following stages. 
After the experience of deep convictions of sin, the heart 
melted, the nerves relaxed, and in an instant, the patient 
became speechless, motionless, though generally retaining 
his senses. This state continued a few hours, sometimes a 
day or even a week, and was succeeded by languidness of 
body and a delightful peace of mind, the former marking 
the’ process of restoration, the latter generally accepted as 
a supernatural gift. The beginning was conviction of sin ; 
the end was peace. During the movement, one thousand 
individuals were occasionally ‘ converted ”’ at one meeting. 
Those who came to mock frequently remained to pray, and 
in the midst of their prayers experienced the painful sensa- 
tions that were considered to be identical with the pangs of 


! The Methodist Magazine. Vol. xxvi. p. 127. 
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the new birth. It is recorded of Dr. C., a sceptic, that he 
was converted from the errors of his doctrine as well as 
from the errors of his ways by prostration under the reign- 
ing influence. Certain hardened sinners, when engaged in 
cutting whips for the purpose of castigating negroes more 
evangelical than themselves, and who would cry out for 
mercy, were also, we find, similarly “ struck.” 

Altogether great work in the way of conversion was be- 
ing accomplished, when the epidemic began to assume a 
new form. At first nothing more serious was experienced 
than certain nervous movements akin to those of hysteria 
or trance ; but after a time violent jerks and twitchings 
and other phenomena indicative of deep-seated disorganiza- 
tion, made their appearance. These jerks were altogether 
involuntary and irrepressible. After a violént trembling, a 
severe hiccough, or suddenly and without any premonitory 
sign, the patient would be impelled to jump up, whirl round 
like a top, run backward and forward with the greatest 
speed ; dance or leap, laugh with loud unearthly laughter 
or weep. ‘The seat of the convulsion in one district was 
the arm; in another, the back-bone at the waist; in an- 
other, the neck, whose violent motions appeared to threaten 
dislocation. Sometimes those affected would bark convul- | 
sively ; assuming a pugilistic attitude they would strike at 
everything near them ; again, they imitate persons playing 
on the violin or sewing with the needle. Considering the 
distemper to be injurious, the clergy endeavored ey 
to put'it down ; and in this, after a time, they succeeded. 
A clergyman, who has left behind a record of his observa- 
tions, mentions that a startling remark in the current of 
conversation was sufficient to provoke the jerk; and that 
when, for purposes of experiment, anything exciting was 
introduced into his sermon, a sudden start in different parts 
of the congregation would indicate its effect. Certain 
friends of the strange visitation, endeavored to perpetuate 
it ; and we believe that they yet retain a lingering existence 
as a Christian denomination under the name of Jerkers, or 
Shakers. ; 

In order to understand what psychologically as well as 
physically this revivalism produced, we shall adduce the ex- 
pressions and experience of two individuals,—the one “ con- 
verted” in Wesley’s movement, the other in that of 1801. 
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During the earlier stages of her “‘ awakening,” a young girl, 
“struck ” at Kingsdown, mentions that one overpowering 
impression occupied her mind. Although her life had been 
what the world calls irreproachable, she felt that her sins 
were great. Her very tears weresin. She doubted, feared, 
sometimes despaired, her heart felt hard asa stone. Being 
advised by her sisters to pray, she did so, and saw Christ 
by faith, told him how ungodly she was, that for her he 
had died; his blood she pleaded to blot out the hand- 
writing that was against her. Then she saw the fountain 
opened in his side, and a great many other things for which 
she was indebted to a morbid imagination,—among others 
the devil tempting her; till, at last, she obtained in a 
buoyancy of mind’and consciousness of pardon, the reward 
of all her tribulations. ‘I was dissolved in love,” she says. 
‘¢ My beloved is mine, and I am his. He has all charms. 
He has ravished my heart. He is my comforter, my friend, 
my all.” Beginning with the agony of despair the revi- 
valistic process invariably goes forward to a consummation 
in jubilant exultation, and what moderate Christians would 
call a presumptious assurance of salvation. Of the conver- 
sions achieved in 1801, the following case is mentioned by 
Rev. Samuel McCorkle, in the ‘‘ Methodist Magazine” of 
_1802. A negro woman, affected profoundly by revivalistic 
preaching, was so overpowered by apprehension that she 
imagined herself in hell. ‘+O hell! hell! thy pangs have 
seized me,” she cried. ‘*O torment! torment! I see hell- 
fire below, and myself hanging over the pit by a thread, 
and a sharp, bright sword drawn to cut it through.” “ Her 
exertions at this moment,” says Mr. McCorkle, “‘ nor man, 
nor angels could describe. ‘T'wo stout negro women were 
no match for her struggles. I thought of the man among 
the tombs with his legion. Such an exercise I never be- 
held, and I have seen no less than a thousand. At inter- 
vals she cried ‘Oh, for mercy! but what have I to do 
with mercy? No mercy for poor miserable me.’ Hope, 
however, began to prevail, and at last she shouted ‘ Glory, 
glory,’ as loud and as long as she had roared out ‘hell tor- 
ments’ before. ‘ Astonishing,’ said she, ‘I have mocked 
the mourners, have been in hell, and, oh praise God, praise 


2 Southey’s Life of Wesley, Vol I. 
7° 
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him, he has brought me out. Never let me forget to love 
and serve and praise my God and my Redeemer.” ® 

The correspondence of the American revival with that 
of last summer, is shown not merely in the general process 
of conversion common to both, whether we understand by 
conversion something predominantly physical or something 
predominantly mental ; but in the objections advanced by 
disbelievers in vindication of their disbelief. Against the 
dominant impression that the prostrations were of super- 
natural origin, the sceptics of 1801 urged the facts, that 
nervous females were the class principally affected ; that the 
paroxysms generally were realized at the end of agitating 
meetings ; that the known influence of sympathy in com- 
municating nervous derangement, suggested the proper ex- 
planation of the phenomena in question. In answer to such 
objections, we find Rev. Samuel McCorkle referring exult- 
ingly to the fact, that although two sacraments at a place 
called Waxhaws, saw no “converts” of the male gender, 
and no attainment of “conversion,” except towards the 
close of the meetings, ‘‘ when the body was debilitated, and 
the mind impressed by a long series of dreadful sights and 
sounds ;” at the third sacrament, twenty cases of * con- | 
version ” occurred on the first day, and principally in the 
persons of men, some of whom had been loud in the pro- 
clamation of their disbelief. It appears, moreover, that one 
of these *‘ converts” not only offered in his experience a, 
manifestation of the power of the Spirit, but conveyed in 
his exclamations what was thought to be an authoritative 
confutation of a prevailing opinion of disbelievers. A young 
man, * struck ’’ down in the woods, was impelled to call 
his friends around him, and tell them authoritatively that 
the work was the work of God and not of sympathy as 
some of them supposed. And, in the foregoing, have we 
not the very objections and answers thereto, that were fa- 
miliar to the public mind during the agitation in Ireland of 
last summer ? } 

Scotland and the neighboring islands have frequently wit- 
nessed revivals on their-soil,—among them, the remarkable 
revivals of Cambuslang and Kilsythe, towards the begin- 
ning of the last century. We shall refer to a movement 
that is interesting to us as presenting the physical disorgan- 


3 Methodist Magazine. Vol. xxvi. p. 331. 
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ization, without the accompaniment of the enthusiasm of 
revival. In Shetland, about a hundred years ago, a poor 
woman, afflicted with nervous weakness, fell down in a epi- 
leptic fit, in the presence of the congregation ; and in con- 
sequence, epilepsy, or an affection appearing. now with 
epileptic and now cataleptic manifestations, became general 
in the island. There was no unusual excitement, except 
the excitement of curiosity or terror, to give strength to 
the distemper ; in its production, sympathy appears to have 
been the single operating cause. The presence in a con- 
gregation of a single individual affected with the disease, 
was sufficient to carry the contagion to many. So that 
scarcely a Sunday passed round, without interruption of 
public worship by a series of sights and sounds, tending, 
perhaps, to awaken, but certainly not to instruct or edify. 
*¢ Women when attacked would fall down, toss their arms 
about, writhe their bodies into various shapes, move their 
heads suddenly from side to side, and with eyes fixed and 
staring, utter the most dismal cries.” * The paroxysms gen- 
erally lasted for half an hour, and appeared in unequal 
force during the summer months. At length, the balmy 
influence of time, associated with the counter-irritation 
occasioned by a threat of immersion in water, restored the 
nervous equilibrium, and banished the disease. 

In one sense, revivalism is a modern phenomenon ; in 
another, it is not. The revivalistic ideal, which corresponds 
in theology with the spasmodic idea in poetry, and which 
aims in storm and thunder to realize religious progress, ap- 
pears to have no existence in Christendom previous to the 
Reformation ; religious enthusiasm, however, is: probably as 
old as the creation. If every season of such enthusiasm, every 
awakening of the human mind to the great realities of God 
and eternity is to be termed a revival, the very planting of 
Christianity in the world was accomplished considerably by 
revival. Whether in the body or out of the body, St. Paul 
went up to the third heaven ; and his epistles to the Corin- 
thian believers clearly show, that a fervor of feeling, whose 
utterance approached to the unintelligible, characterized 
that tumultuous church. And, in after days, the ascetics 
who renounced the world aud maintained a precarious ex- 
istence on berries and roots,—the crusaders travelling out 


4 Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages, p. 145. 
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under a burning sun, a long and wearisome journey to res- 
cue the Holy Land from infidel profanation,—Luther, | 


burning the pope’s bull in Wittemberg, and in the presence 


of the magnates of the German empire declaring that he 
never would recant,—do not these exemplify that enthusi- 
asm, which, when rightly directed, has done so much to 


ennoble character in the individual, and to promote refor- 
mation in the mass? In fact, there are but two kinds of 


-reformation, one affected silently and surely through the 
gradual development of thought and corresponding with 
the revolution that every summer clothes the earth with its 


robes of green, and the other achieved convulsively through 
the power of enthusiasm, and reminding us. of the'earth- 


quake which upheaves the rock or the thunder which re- 
stores the electric equilibrium. If we desire to see enthu- 
siasm in its more beneficent aspect we may go to the Low 


Countries about the year 1564, and behold the people of 
Antwerp and Haerlem going out in twenty thousands to 


hear a great preacher of the Reformation, and in the pre- 
sence of God’s sunshine and God’s earth and God himself, 


gathering strength for the coming contest with the most 
powerful monarch of the world. And if we desire to see 
the same power with all its bright lineaments wanting, we 


may behold that monarch himself, sitting in solemn state, 
the dignitaries of the land around him, and witnessing the 


exit from life of a poor man clad in a cloak embroidered 
with horrible figures of the devil, and whose only crime 
was that he dared to think for himself on the subject of re- 
ligion. ; 

Nor is the nervous disorganization attributable to revival 
at alla novelty in the history of the world. A barking 
mania, which led persons usually possessed of sound reason 
to frequent solitary places and to howl or bark, visited Lei- 
cestershire in 1341 and other counties before and since. A 
tendency to mew once developed itself in a nun of a large 
convent in France, and falling on persons whose constitu- 
tions were rather impaired by the repressive discipline of 
the monastery, amplified into the dimensions of a regular 
nun mania. Cataleptic and hysteric affections, sometimes 
accompanied with a hideous perversion of the moral senti- 
ments and universally attributed to demons, ———— 
converted the nunneries of the Middle Ages into hospitals 
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and seats of inquisition; and it has happened more than 
once that an unfortunate girl has been burned as a demoni- 


ac, because nature outraged in her person would assert its 


rights, and brand asceticism as a violation of its laws. We 
shall pass over such transient examples of nervous disorgan- 
ization in order to glance at a. colossal specimen of similar 


derangement—the dancing mania so graphically described 


by Professor Hecker, in his “ Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages.” 

> short time after the Black Death had devastated Eu- 
rope, and before its effects had altogether passed away, a 
number of persons of both sexes appeared in Aix-la-Chapelle, 


and gathering in a circle, danced vehemently and long, re- 


gardless of the bystanders, in fact almost uncognizant of their 
presence. During the continuance of the impulse impel- 
ling them to dance, these individuals were unconscious of 


surrounding objects ; but whilst their natural senses were 


obscured, their spiritual eye was opened and they beheld 
glorious visions of heaven, the Virgin Mary and God. 
‘These poor persons were victims of a disease which found 
no relief but in violent and continued exercise, and a tight 


bandaging of the waist following thereupon. Many of the 
phenomena of the disease were ludicrous though most of 
them were melancholy : for, example, the dancers could not 
endure square-toed shoes, and they flew into a passion at 
the sight of red colors. At the height of the epidemic, 
eleven hundred dancers were seen at once in the street of 
Mentz. In Cologne there were five hundred persons affected. 
‘«¢ Peasants left their ploughs, mechanics their’ workshops, 
house-keepers their domestics, to join in the wild revels,” 
which in consequence of the incoming of disreputable char- 
acters, and the opportunities granted to license, soon de- 
generated, and the bacchanalian frenzy ended in bacchan- 
alian license. A similar Dancing Mania. appeared in 
the year 1418, and in Italy about the end of the same cen- 
tury. The Italian epidemic was remarkable as originating 
partly in the false idea that the bite of the tarantula, a 
ground spider of Apulia, communicated the virus that could 
only be expelled by violent saltatory exercise. Of this dis- 
ease weariness and dejection accompanied with loss of appe- 


tite were a prevailing symptom, and music, a considerable 
alleviation ; though the exercise of the dance could alone 
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effect a complete cure. It is said that country-people, to- 
tally ignorant of music, acquired such an accuracy ‘of ear 
during the epidemic, that’ they could detect a single false 
note, and though uninitiated in the terpsichorean art, moved 
with the gracefulness of practised dancers. Among the idio- 
' syncrasies of the distemper we may mention this,—that 
whilst the dancers of Germany could not endure the sight 
of red, those of Italy loved it, and that whilst the Germans 
were exhilarated with visions of angels, the Italians found 
leasure in the thought and sight of the sea. The Italian 
ania lingered for centuries, and has left a memorial of its 
historic importance in a favorite national dance, the taran- 
tella. It will be seen, then, that distempers exactly paral- 
leling those which revivalism considers to be a sign from 
heaven, have occurred frequently in history ; and were at 
one time propagated by sympathy, at another by a baseless 
‘ imagination, at another by simple terror; distempers some- 
times conveying no religious impression whatsoever, at 
others, an impression unequivocally bad, and requiring, con- 
sequently, to be placed under medical rather than theolo- 
gical supervision, and to be considered of no signification 
whatsoever as bearing on the business of salvation. 


Yet a revival as constituting a type of —— progress, 


is undoubtedly a modern phenomenon ; and, before sketch- 
ing the Irish movement, we may inquire into the origin of 
the new ideal. In the Catholic Church, enthusiasm, being 
too impetuous for ecclesiastical management, is seldom 
countenanced ; and, consequently, the great revivalists of 
religion in the Middle Ages were generally to be found in 
the ranks of heresy. They were principally the Mystics. 
But when, by the strong arm of Luther, freedom from ec- 
clesiastical domination was realized, and by the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith alone, the religious consciousness was 
turned inward, larger encouragement, or at least opportu- 
nity, was offered to that zeal which in healthy exercise is 
the very atmosphere of true religion, but in extravagance 
produces the enthusiasm which deifies fancy, or the fanati- 
cism which worships hate. ‘The independence conceded to 
the individual by Protestantism, concurred with that atten- 
tion to the inner which its theology superinduced, then, in 
producing the occasional extravagance of misdirected zeal. 
And, among particular phases of Protestantism, it is evi-. 
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dent that the system which aims at conversion through the 
instrumentality of fear, will occasionally rouse the indigna- 
tion into morbid activity, and by impressing the mind 
deranges the body. Wesley’s doctrine of Assurancg ac- 
cording to which the “ convert ”’ possesses a distinct con- 
sciousness of his conversion, is the natural parent of visions. 
If we believe that without regeneration there is no salva- 
tion, and that regeneration can be worked out only by the 
immediate influence of God, we shall perhaps be reminded 
in our experience of the fact'that many of the grossest su- 
perstitions of ecclesiastical and other history arose out of 
the idea of personal communication with the spirit-world. 
Wherever excitement is thought valuable, again, the aim 
will be not to instruct but to rouse: And it is worthy of 
remark, as giving pertinence to these observations, that re- 
vivalism has invariably flourished, in connection with the 
churches, that in doctrine rejoice in an atmosphere of the 


supernatural, and in preaching delight in the vehement en- 
forcement of rousing doctrine. 


Certain influences of political and ethnological import- 
ance, also, have strengthened the tendencies which produced 
revivalism. Revivalism is characteristically American ; 
and, we consider, that in the American genius, and one 
particular of American institutions, there is something tend- 
‘Ing to encourage the revival spirit. The Americans are 
well known to be an impetuous and enterprising people, 
giving their whole heart to everything they take in hand. 
Stimulated by the traditions of a history that in three gen- 
erations has seen the reclamation of half a continent, and 
the establishment of a great nation, they are perfectly con- 
vinced that they can “ whip creation.” And the largeness 
of their ambition is proportioned to the magnitude of their 
achievement, the steps of their individual activity to the 
movements of their national progress. In their veins there 
is the buoyancy, the confidence, the ambition of youth. 
And thus young and impetuous, wanting the dignity of re- 
pose, their thermometer always high, is it at all remarkable 
that their religious thermometer should also be high, and by 
convulsive efforts they should endeavor at once to accom- 
plish a progress that, to less ambitious Christians, is the 
work of years? Even a priori we might expect that a fe- 
verishness aggravating occasionally into frenzy, that an 
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ideal of righteousness, accomplishable in a hurry, not by 
continuous development but by immediate upheaval, should 
characterize the oem of such a people,—a people whose 
very dinners are said to be a solution of the problem of a 
maximum of work performed in a minimum of time. 

The institution referred to is that of Camp Meetings. In 
consequence of the scanty population in the Western States 
of North America, there is a. want of convenient church 
accommodation, compelling the inhabitants of large districts 
to meet together for worship in the woods, which they do 
in great force, sometimes congregating to the number of ten 
thousand people. The assembling for worship in the solem- 
nity of ancient forests, and under the canopy of heaven, is, 
no doubt, romantic, and in good weather must convey pro- 
found impressions, yet we find that the distraction and con- 
fusion incident to such incongruous and multitudinous 
gatherings have been productive of evil, to a greater extent 
than any such external advantages have been productive of 
good. At these camp-meetings, a large number of minis- 
ters would address the congregation, at the same time: here 
the worshippers would be praying in fifties, there they 
would be shaking hands and talking ; ‘“*young converts at the 
outskirts of the assembly would exhort in a very loud and 
peremptory tone to fly from the wrath to come; others 
would pray for hours together until they were exhausted, 
and when they could stand no longer, would sit down or 
recline, and then pray or exhort until completely overcome, 
and nature could exert itself no more.” ® ‘The services 
thus irregular and exhausting, were rendered more produc- 
tive of evil by their length, extending as they did frequent 
over a week. And in the peculiarities of these camp-meet- 
ings,—the largeness of the assembly itself a minister to 
excitement, the prolongation of the services, the vehemence 
of the preaching, the latitude accorded to individual action 
in the demonstration of devotional feeling,—have we not 
the very condition that would produce an abnormal and ex- © 
travagant type of religion? The atmosphere is all oxygen. 
In the production of modern revivalism, consequently, we 

consider that two influences are important,—one, theologi- 
cal and involved in the very nature of Protestantism ; 
the other, social and suggested to our notice by the genius 


5 Bodily Effects of Religious Excitement, p. 2. 
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of the American people, and those camp-meetings so signi- 
ficant in the history of Revivalism. 


The Irish Revival of last year, which constitutes the 
principal subject of this article, originated in an obscure 
corner of county Antrim, in the beginning of last Spring, 
and, at the end of three months, extended over the greater 
part of seven counties. In Connor, its cradle, there was 
nothing remarkable at first, except an unusual solemnity, 
which manifested itself in the formation of extraordina 
prayer-meetings ; but .no sooner had it travelled into - 
joining districts, than the physical weakness and convulsion, 
which formed its characteristic and motive power ever after, 
made their appearance. Taken as a sign from heaven, these 
prostrations created an extraordinary sensation. By many 
they were considered to be not merely heaven’s imprimatur, 
attesting the truth of orthodoxy in general, and the divine- 
ness of the revival movement in particular, but a prognos- 
tic that the end of the world was coming. At any rate, 
great excitement—whether the excitement of curiosity, the 
excitement of awe, or the excitement of ardent hope,—was 
their general effect on the public mind. Fully confident of 
the miraculous origin of the Revival, the ‘converts’ of 
Connor and the neighborhood assumed t& themselyes the 
business of propagandism, and visited the principal towns 
of Ulster. And it was generally remarked, as an evidence 
of some mesmeric or other occult influence possessed by 
these persons, that in districts where zealous ministers were 
unable to evoke anything more than a surface excitement, 
their presence for one evening, and the contagion of their 
enthusiasm, were sufficient to produce prostration. Their 
labors altogether were a success. “Thousands gathered to 
hear them. The electricitysextended to Ballymena, then 
to Colerane. The mill-girls of Belfast rose into their eph- 
emeral celebrity, and by comprehensive subjection to the 
influence, drew visitors from England and Scotland. The 
remotest districts of Ulster Presbyterianism were shortly 
awakened; and the revival was an accomplished fact. Re- 
ligious papers devoted almost a page of every impression to 
a chronicle of the movement. Meeting-houses were open 
every night. Monster gatherings met out on the hill-side, 
in Botanic gardens, in the street, and remained till the 
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shadows of night gathered in. So large did the phenome- 
non become that the ** Times,” at last, sent a commissioner 
to report on its characteristics. 

The movement culminated in the middle of June, and at 
that time the state of public feeling would furnish a study 
to the philosopher. When the news of the taking of Se- 
bastopol spread over our country the public mind uprose as 
one man; during the furor caused by the Mississippi 
scheme, when haughty dutchesses condescended to visit the 
antechamber of its founder, and remain waiting for hours, 
there was no small excitement in Paris; the agitation of 
the lower classes of Ulster during that memorable June, 
would bear comparison with the agitation exhibited at either 
of these periods. Every evening, the meeting-houses were 
open, crowded, in some cases denied all ventilation; and 
at the termination of the services, one unvarying scene baf- 
fling description, but in which shrieks and paroxysms, and 
wild ejaculations, and fanatical thanksgivings for the salva- 
tion of immortal souls, largely figured, was exhibited. In 
the silence of the night, many a quiet Christian was dis- 
turbed in his bed by processions of ‘ converts’ marching 
through the streets and singing at the top of their voice a 
favorite hymn, entitled ‘“‘ What’s the news?” or by the 
screams of an @nfortunate who was being assisted home 
from the place of prayer. Superstition, as well as excite- 
ment, was epidemic, at the time. The frequency of pros- 
tration, attributed as it was to an origin in the miraculous, 
produced an extraordinary credulity on the subject of the 
supernatural. ‘The constables of Belfast were said to have 
heard a miraculous singing in the air. By the power of the 
prostrations the bedridden and paralytic had been restored 
to health and strength. The gift of prophecy was extended 
to certain individuals catalepfically seized ; in dreams of the 
night they saw visions; figures of Jesus came out miracu- 
lously on the body of some; even rumors were abroad of 
one man who was enabled to live without food. The awake~ 
ning of Christians rousing the devil to extraordinary activ- 
ity, he was seen almost every evening, and in a great 
variety of places. If not omnipotent, he was represented 
as at least omniscient ; and as multiform in his transforma- 
tions as a Hindoo god, at one time appearing as a dog, at 
another as a dragon, at another in the more orthodox form 
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of a dark man with horns, a long tail, and cloven feet. On 
one occasion, he had the audacity, it is said, to enter the 
house of God, where he was seen of many; and: a pane 
broken in the window was thought to indicate the passage 
through which he forcefully entered in. In illustration of the 
credulity of superstition, we shall adduce a passage ffom 
the pamphlet of Dr. McCosh. ‘“ At the close of a service 
conducted by one,” says the gentleman, ‘a number of per- 
sons were convinced of sin, and a young woman was pray- 
ing earnestly for mercy. Suddenly—it was the twilight— 
there was a flash of light on the window. ‘She will get 
peace now, for I see the light,’ cried one boy, and others 
echoed the cry. I saw at once that the light proceeded 
from a candle, which was not itself within view. Ina few 
minutes the candle appeared, and I was at pains to show 
whence the light had come, and took occasion to impress on 
those around that they were doing the young woman a great 
injury by directing her to an outward light, when she 
should be seeking the Saviour. A simple-minded man, but 
whose heart was full of love, visited me one day, and after 
a pleasant half-hour’s talk, he told me of a vision he had. 
He had seen a ladder set up on earth and reaching to heaven, 
and three figures were going up it, and they all fell, the one 
on the top of the other. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘what am I to 
make of my vision?’ I told him to make nothing of it, to 
look on it as he would on a dream.” (p. 12.) 

It is well known that a belief in contemporaneous mira- 
cle is a characteristic of the ignorant Italian mind. Amidst 
the acclamations of Naples, the blood of St. Gennaro mi- 
raculously liquifies three times a year. In the’church of 
the Ora Cceli at Rome, there is an image of the Infant 
Jesus that cures more diseases the year round than the best 
practitioner of the faculty. A species of dolphin not long 
since did great injury to the nets of the fishermen of Naples, 
. and perhaps would have driven this class of public bene- 
factors altogether from the neighborhood,-had not the church 
interposed, and in the person of a distinfuished saint cursed 
the fish. The natural and the supernatural, then, are won- 
derfully intermingled in the Italian’s theory of life. But 
we maintain that the ignorant’ superstition, the wondering 
credulity of the most ignorant devotee that ever, through 
the benediction or curse-of a priest, endeavored to expel 
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disease, is not more remarkable nor repugnant to common 
sense, than was the credulity and superstition of the 


- thorough-going Irish revivalist during the dog-days of last 


Summer. 

A sketch of the Ulster Revivals would involve a picture 
of éhe preaching which distinguished its supporters ; of the 
prostrations that constituted its principal characteristic ; of 
the result in the way of moral and religious impression that 
it produced. These topics now come before us. 

It was observed during the progress of the Revival, that 
the preaching popular with its advocates was not ordinary 
preaching. ‘The temperature of the public mind was high; 
and the temperature of the preaching—in which sound and 
fury, we do not add “ signifying nothing,” was no unim- 
portant element—was also high. Relinquishing the ordinary 
method of appealing to the intellect, the aim of revivalists, 
undoubtedly, was to excite the feelings; to rouse the im- 
agination by loud denunciation, vivid picturing of hell-fire, 
accompanied by violent gesticulation, to have a profound 
terrifying impression. ‘The one topic was hell, and the one 
aim was to subdue, to overwhelm, to lay prostrate. Such 
was normal revivalistic preaching, —not, of course, the 
preaching of every revivalist, for many intelligent minis- 
ters discountenanced all morbid exhibitions, but the preach- 
ing characteristic of revivalism. The intellect systematically 
was overlooked; exposition fell into disuse; morality was 
scouted, and, of course, the enforcement of its principles 
neglected ;—the whole energy of the preacher being re- 
served for those displays of eloquence, generally extrava- 
gant and not unfrequently profane, that contributed to the 
overwhelming that was considered the one thing needful. 
The accounts of pulpit escapades familiar to us in books, 
are very generally mythological. The Rev. Henry W. 
Beecher repudiates with indignation the language generally 
attributed to him, as constituting the commencement of a 
sermon, “ This isa d——-d warm day.” Sterne certainly 
did introduce a discourse on the text, “It is better to be in 
the house of mourning than in the house of feasting,” with 
“ This I deny ;” yet his apparent boldness of dissent alto- 

ther evaporates in the process of explanation. But the 
ollowing illustrations of the preaching popular with revival- 
ists, have been properly authenticated, and rest either on 
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personal knowledge, or the testimony of unimpeachable 
witnesses. Ina revival sermon described by Archdeacon 
Stopford in his pamphlet, ‘* there was nothing of the love of 
Christ or of the guilt of sin; there was nothing to awaken 
consctence,—hell, h-e-l], h—e—ll' was the one cry; and the 
sole object aimed at was to produce a sensation of intensi- 
fied torture, of physical self-feeling.” (p. 41.) On another 
occasion, in a Presbyterian meeting-house, he heard “a 
prayer, offered with the most frenzied excitement and ges- 
ticulations, that God would then and there descend and 
strike all the unconverted to the earth.” ‘“ This,” continues 
the Archdeacon, ‘ was the most frightful scene I have wit- 
nessed in life ;.at the moment of the awful command to the 
Almighty to come down and strike, it was perfectly terrific. 
No such scene would be permitted in any Bedlam upon 
earth.” (p. 88.) Lecturing on Ezekiel’s vision of a valley of 
dry bones, a minister, celebrated in the annals of revival- 
ism, proceeded,in the exposition of his subject with tolerable 
moderation, till he arrived at the passage which says that, 
at the word of the prophet, “‘ there was a noise and behold 
a shaking, and the bones came together, bone to his bone,” 
when he cried out suddenly and at the very top of his 
voice, ‘* Shaking! shaking! shaking! Oh, my friends, are 
you not all shaking? Are you not all trembling?’ The 
Spirit of God will give*you peace.’ Evidently the aim was 
tostartle and overcome; and the manceuvre succeeded ad- 
mirably, for cases of prostration immediately occurred. 
The minister referred to was notorious for denunciatory 
language, but on that account he was only the more ad- 
mired. In his philosophy the paroxysms of the “ convert” 
were a contest between God and the Devil. The presence 
of God in the same house with the worshippers was one of 
his familiar topics, and on one occasion he succeeded in in- 
ducing the paroxysms even in the person of a man, by 
exclaiming, ‘* Jesus is going up and down in that aisle; he 
is knocking at the seat doors; he wishes to knock at your 
heart.” Discoursing in a country district, it is said that a 
town-preacher, also distinguished in the annals of revival- 
ism, after having used the ordinary expedients of vehement 
language and gesticulation in order to produce an impres- 
sion, but in vain, came out at last with the astounding 
revelation, — appeared to argue the omniscience of the 
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speaker, that, in the course of his ministerial duty he had 
been at the death-bed of two hundred persons, and of these 
only thirty were saved! We have referred to a certain 
rofaneness as characteristic of revival preaching. The 
anguage of enthusiasm is frequently the language of pro- 
fanity; and so it was in the present instance. Without 
bringing particular examples in support of our allegation, 
we may say that the profaneness referred to, appeared pre- 


dominatingly in an indecent familiarity with Jesus and with 
God. Instead of being the Infinite, Ruler of all worlds, 
before whom the sinner should appear in the solemnity of 
awe, the God of Revivalism is a Being to be importuned 
and forced; and the Saviour, descending from the altitude 
of greatness, becomes the “lovely Jesus,”” whom we can 
behold in, vision, and according to many, even touch. A 
Methodist preacher, heard by Rev. Dr. Sadler, during the 
heat of the revival, “ challenged” the Deity to keep his 
promise to the church. 

The physical manifestations, though called by Dr. Me 
Cosh an accompaniment, was an essential element, the ver 
charateristic, nay, the very soul of the Ulster Revival. 


These manifestations, at the beginning of the movement, 
went by the ae name of prostration, and were analo- 
gous to the phenomena of disease referred to at the begin- 
ning of this article. A sudden faintness and weight at the 
heart was felt ; a total prostration of strength accompanied 
with half unconsciousness ensued 3 the nerves worked con- 
vulsively ; the eye-balls started, and the patient had only 
res oe to scream or to cry out for mercy. <A “ convert” 
struck down at Ballymena is thus described,—‘ Her face 
was deadly pale, her eyelids firmly fixed, unless when par- 
tially raised in paroxysm, and even then no part of the eye 
was visible except a narrow line of white. er pulse was 
intermittant and feverish, and her face and hands were 
covered with perspiration. -Occasionally.she extended her 
arms with an action as if grasping the air, and at other 
times, they were elevated high overhead, where the hands 
were clasped with startling energy.” ® Such were the gen- 
eral symptoms of the epidemic in its first stage. But grad- 
ually a change occurred. By a 1 Sonar of prostrations, 
the nervous system became altogether debilitated, and in 


6 Belfast News Letter, May 30, 1859. 
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consequence the distemper came to assume less and less of 
the hysteric, and more and more of the cataleptic form, 
whilst the occasional appearance of blindness and deafness 
evidenced a worse disorganization. In this stage, which 
was realized about the beginning of July, the} “ con- 
verts ”’ fell into a trance ; and during their continuance in 
this state, saw visions and dreamed dreams,—went on a 
voyage of discovery to heaven or hell, beheld angels, Jesus, 
the Father, who was generally presented in the figure of an 
old man, and even were enabled to gather authentic infor- 
‘ mation in reference to the condition of the dead. This cata- 
leptic condition was accompanied, occasionally, by a loss of 
one sense or more, by deafness, blindness, and, in one case, 
nay, two, with manifestations that remind us of the epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages. A young man named Corner, 
who dwelt at a place called Banfort, went through the hor- 
rors of prostration, and afterwards underwent a terrible 
transformation both in mind-and in body. His features 
assumed a hideous expression, and at intervals he was im- 
pelled to bark. At first, the sound produced would resemble 
the bark of a mastiff, then it would change to the sharp 
elping of a cur, and after a quarter of an hour, it would 
deepen into the hoarse notes of the bull-dog. During the 
paroxysm, which sometimes lasted the whole night, the ner- 
vous agitation generally was tremendous ; and yet at the 
termination of the fit no fatigue was felt. And in this 
have we not a modern reproduction of the lycanthropy of 
the Middle Ages, and of one of the strangest peculiarities 
of the Jerkers ? | 
The course of the physical manifestations, then, was 
this. First, the phenomena were those of convulsion, or 
hysteria ; afterwards they changed into those of catalepsy, 
or trance. These manifestations were generally realized in 
the house of God, and at the termination of agitating evi- 
dences; yet not invariably so. One man was “struck ” 
down at dinner, when the knife and fork were in his hand ; 
drunkards were occasionally overtaken by the Spirit, when 
on their way from the ale-house to their home; many re- 
ceived the coveted overwhelming in their own chamber. 
One young girl, convicted of petty larceny at Ballymena 
Quarter Sessions, was struck down in the court of justice, 
when receiving her sentence. These were exceptions to a 
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general rule, however ; yet they are interesting as showing 


the inflammable and morbid condition of the public mind. 
We have mentioned that loss of sight and hearing followed 
rostration in the worst cases; yet this was not its most 
_ lamentable result. A large number of individuals have 
been permanently deprived of reason, many have been 
already hurried to the grave, through the same instrumen- 


tality. From Reve W. McIlwaine we learn that, in Belfast 


and the neighborhood, fifty lunatics have been reduced to 
permanent derangement through last year’s excitement. 
A respectable daily paper states that from one district alone 
revivalism sent thirty candidates for admission to Belfast 


Lunatic Asylum. Of deaths brought on by the same in- 


fluence, the papers furnish us at least those remarkable 
cases,—that of a woman, named Fullarton, of Ballymena, 
who was driven to violent madness, and had to be tied in 
her bed, till death ended her pains; of a woman named 
Munn, who fell prostrate in the house of worship in Com- 
ber, County Down, and, with scarcely a struggle, expired ; 
and of a comfortable farmer, who attended a grand religious 
demonstration held in the Botanic Gardens, Belfast, and 
went home to utter despondency and death. 

Of the origin of the physical phenomena of the Ulster 
Revival, four different theories may be held. Taking them 
as amply miraculous we “ey attribute them to the imme- 
diate operation of the Divine Spirit ; recognizing instrumen- 
tal causes, we may refer not them but: the emotion which 
produced them to the supernatural; in this violence and 
disorganization, we may see not divine but demoniac influ- 
ence ; classing them with known phenomena of disease we 
may go to natural derangement alone for their explanation. 
These four theories, indeed, were maintained by certain 
parties or individuals, during the reign of the infiuence to 
which they referred. The first was the predominating idea, 
to deny which were the worst infidelity ; in Dr. McCosh’s 
pamphlet on “The Ulster Revival, and its Physiological 
Accidents,” the second is ingeniously defended. Dr. 
Hinks, of Killilcagh, ponderous in learning, yet childlike in 
simplicity, in a sermon entitled, ‘‘ God’s Work and Satan’s 
Counter- Works, as now carried on in the North of Ireland,” 
maintains the third; the fourth was the general opinion of 
the enlightened public. The second ml third having no 
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representative signification we shall pass by, and consider 
- the first and last, the theory which reckons the phenomena 
in question as altogether supernatural, and that which 
makes them altogether natural ; theories representing ignor-. 
ance and knowledge, superstition and sound reason. 

It is poor philosophy to refer to supernatural agency any- 
thing that is susceptible of explanation by natural power ; 
and yet it is the upheaving of ignorance, the world over. 


To the savage, thunder is literally the voice of Deity ; the 
earthquake is the approving of infernal powers; the storm 
is a work of a storm-god. Whilst one important evidence 
of the Divine existence to the intellect is law ; an impor- 
tant reminder of Divine operations to the imagination is a 
departure from law. In everything inscrutible, defying 
penetration, the imagination, especially of the ignorant, sees 
divine manifestations. The mysterious is miraculous. *Mad- 
ness is considered to be something analogous to inspiration. 
From the time that Olympian Jove sent a lying dream to 
Agamemnon, men have taken visions of the night as#evela- 
tions. By inhaling a vapor issuing out of the earth, and 
which produced something of madness both in man and beast, 
the Pythoness was prepared for her work of vaticination. 
Since, then, it is the natural tendency of ignorance to con- 
found the inscrutible and the miraculous, and in many 
lands mental aberration is thought to indicate inspiration, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at, that the subjects of the 
Ulster Revival, experiencing in themselves strange sensa- 
tions, and witnessing astounding phenomena, all intimately 
connected with religion, should consider such phenomena and 
experiences as supernatural in origin. It is strange, how- 
ever, that the intelligent presbyterian ministry of Ulster, 
should have pandered so largely to this gross delusion. We 
are afraid that the obloquy must lie at the door of some, 
that, finding the popular idea of the origin of prostration to 
give intensity “a strength to the revival movement, they 


acquiesced in what they knew to be a false opinion, and 
endeavored to do God reverence, acting on the principle 
that the end sanctifies the means. : 
That the prostrations of revivalism with all the attendant 
phenomena, deafness, catalepsy, insanity, are to be considered 
natural phenomena, to be classed with those of hysteria or 
catalepsy, is the unanimous opinion of the whole medical 
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seroma In the wild screams of the mill-workers of 
elfast, Archdeacon Stopford, an excellent judge, detected 
the true hysteric sound. Their imagination, assisted b 

sympathy, made the dancing mania of Italy a natural epi- 
demic. When nervous distempers afflicted the nuns of the 
middle ages, the mere sound of hysteria or the ‘reproduc- 
tion of its effects on imagination, was sufficient to commu- 
nicate the infection. Only eighteen years ago, religious 
excitement produced a nervous distemper, characterized by 
heaviness in the ,head, insensibility to outward impressions, 
and an extraordinary faculty in preaching, among the rustic 
inhabitants of Kalmar, Wexio and Jan Kopping in South 
Sweden. This was called the Preaching Mania; and it is 


creditable to the intelligence of the Bis p who has furn- 


ished to us an account of the epidemic, J. A. Butoch, Bish- 
op of Skara, that he referred it in general to the influence 
of animal magnetism. ‘To whatever cause we attribute the 
prostrations of the Ulster Revivals, whether to religious 
exciterfent, biological sympathy, animal magnetism, or 
something yet more inscrutable,—we are to consider them 
of natural origin, and to be classed with the phenomena of 
disease. We may mention, in passing, that in constituting 
our theory of the origin, we must not forget the influence 
of the warm summer, of bad air in. meeting-houses, whose 
doors and windows were now and then intentionally kept 
shut ; and of the prolonged nocturnal assemblies. : 

Of this revival, as a type of religious progress, as an 
educationary or saving power, our opinion will vary, not 
only according to our idea of its practical effects, but ac- 
cording to our preconceived philosophy and theology. If in 
God we see the innocent spirit of the universe, sustaining 
creation by his present arm, and projecting influence from 
himself into the heart of man, and if in the process of regen- 
eration we behold something supernatural, we shall be in- 
clined to give a respectful attention to everything of a 


revivalistic nature. Immersing nature in the supernatural, 
and in starry influence seeing the source of all earthly 

owth, we shall find nothing extraordinary, or at any rate, 
incredible, in a general descent of pentecostal influence. A 
belief in immediate regeneration is almost necessary to the 
very existence of revivalism. On the other hand, the more 
we identify religion with morality, and in the formation 
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of character appreciate the importance of gradual growth, the 
further we shall be taken away from the revival spirit. In 
the analogies of nature some find thé counterparts and cor- 
respondents, others read out a condemnation of revivalism. 
Intermittent activity, periodical excitement, alternation of 
work and rest, according to Henry W. Beecher, is the very 
order of nature; and again, it is said, that revivals in the 
‘spiritual are like thunder and lightning in the natural 
world, nature’s extraordinary method of producing impor- 
tant results. Yet we must not forget, however, the impor- 
tant saying—‘‘ There is first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn on the ear.”’ 

There is one thing evident, at any rate, and it is this :—~ 
the fundamental idea of religion underlying a revival will 
determine its value. If we conceive of salvation as a magi- 
cal and mystic thing to be conveyed by certain potential 
rites—a revival will enhance our appreciation of the impor- 
tance of religious rites; if belief ‘* be the golden key that 
opens the palace of eternity,” a revival will make us strong, 
perhaps intolerant, believers ; if religion be a name for 
everything beautiful in feeling and excellent in character, 
a revival will be authentic reformation. During the Middle 


Ages, penitence assumed the uniform expression of penance, 
and consequently the great Flagellant Revival, which fol- 
lowed upon the Black Death, was distinguished by nothing 
so much as by a pompous infliction of penance. In the 
East, religion comprehends scarcely anything but prayer ; 
and quite in accordance with a priori expectation, we find 
that a a movement, which recently spread over several 


districts of India, took the form of a persevering and mean- 
ingless invocation of the god Ram. ‘ Ram, Ram, hear me,” 
in a frenzied manner, pa the suppliant, and by the 
one petition considered that he was securing to himself a 
place in the Kingdom of Heaven. The value of a revival 
of religion depends, therefore, not in the amount of excite- 
ment it occasions, or on the extemporaneous emotion of 
religion it calls forth as on the fundamental basis of doctrine 
on which it rests. If that doctrine be an unmitigated super= 
stition, a revival will only tend to give importance and 
strength to folly. 

Reserving a glance at the fundamental idea of the Ulster 
Revival, we may consider the validity of the claims gener- 
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ally made on its behalf as a moral reformer. It is said 
that the movement in question was successful in annihilat- 
ing drunkenness ; that it promoted brotherly kindness among 
divergent sects ; that it put down profaneness of language, — 
and awoke thousands and tens of thousands to a concern 
for their souls. In this assertion there is considerable 
truth, mingled by no small amount of error. During the 
furor of the revival movement, drunkenness was cer- 
tainly checked; neither the voice of laughter nor of pro- 
fanity was heard in the streets; a portentous solemnity 
not, however, far off from intolerance, was apparent; 
prayer-meetings were held almost every evening, and the 
churches on Sundays were crowded. One of the judges of 
the North-east Circuit, Chief Baron Pigott, cadoiiionl the 
movement as an agent of reformation. Certain keepers of 
ale-houses, or public houses, as they are called in Ulster, 
= up their trade, and at least one barber shaving on 
unday, in consequence of having experienced the new birth. 
Throughout last winter, though the excitement has been 
steadily declining, extraordinary prayer-meetings were fre- 
quently held, and the churches were well attended. And 
so dead is the heart of man to the highest interests, to the 
profoundest realities of existence, that we cannot but say, 
‘‘ Well done” to any movement that even in a coarse and 
bungling manner, tends to awaken a greater earnestness in 
religion. 
Let us not exaggerate, however. Invariably the lan- 
ge of * converts ” was the language of self-accusation : 
they felt the burden of their sins; yet a boastfulness—a 
pleasure in confessing the greatest enormities, supervened, 
calculated to provoke serious doubts of the reality of this 


- contrition. Indeed, a considerable acquaintance with the 


language and behavior of “converts” has convinced the 
writer that, in a large proportion of cases, the sense of sin 
was nothing more than a feeling of helplessness. The sin 
is invariably charged upon an imbecile nature acquired by 
descent, rather than upon a perverted will for which the 
individual alone is responsible. And this feeling of impo- 
tence we look upon with suspicion as not only standing in 
the way of energetic duty, but as directly encouraging the 
visions of superstition. For, convince a man that he can 
do nothing for himself, and you can lead him'to rely upon 
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anything—a piece of consecrated bread, a priest, magic—as 
the source of everything good. With — to drunkén- 
ness, a respectable paper of Ulster, the “‘ Northern Whig,” 
furnishes to us statistical information of some interest. It 
informs us that, whereas, in “ the four months from May to 
August, 1858, the number of prisoners brought before the 
magistrates of Belfast amounted to three thousand four 
hundred and fifty-seven, in the four corresponding months 
of 1859, the number of parties, male and female, sentenced 
to punishment for being drunk and disorderly ran up to the 
goodly sum-total of three thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
six, being an increase of no fewer than four hundred and 
eighty-two offenders against God and man in the months 
during which the religious manifestations had full swing.” 
And with reference to the general practical results of the 
Revival movement, the same paper shows, that in the town 
of Ballymena, the very focus of revivalism, the committals 
for the five months ending the first of October, 1858, were 
nineteen, while for the same five months of the succeeding 
year, the committals had almost doubled, amounting in 
number to thirty-four. These are startling facts, and ra- 
ther a stumbling-block in the way of revivalism; yet, not- 
withstanding their plain tendency, our impression, and one 
derived from personal knowledge, is, that for a time drunk- 
enness sensibly diminished under the influence of the Revi- 
val, and a greater circumspection of behavior was produced. 
Among the good results realized, howevey, there was not 
included a greater liberality, a feeling of union among di- 
vergent sects. 

The Dancing Mania of the middle ages, which was in a 
great measure a religious movement, ended in scenes of the 
most scandalous debauchery ; the Jerking Movement “ left 
the church like one enfeebled and exhausted, sunk in form- 
ality and apathy; ” every revival, bringing such a dangerous 
influence as religious enthusiasm to bear upon the ignorant 
mind, has been productive of extravagance and folly. The 
injurious consequence of the movement before us in the 
communication of bodily weakness and insanity, we have 
already noticed ; ‘its moral consequences that sound reason 
will mourn, remain for our consideration. 

The consequences referred to have arisen out of two cir- 
cumstances, the one common to all revival movements, the 

~ VOL. XIX. 
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other characteristic of that of Ulster. Every revival move- 
ment exaggerates the importance of sentiment, emotion, 
enthusiasm,—to the neglect of other elements of character 
equally important. And as we believe, that labor is the 
condition of all high attainment,—that the Infinite will help 
the man who helps himself—we cannot but look upon this 
resting with emotion as a thing to be deplored. Emotion 
unproductive in deed, besides, soon becomes like the still 
water, putrified,—fostering an inclination to self-indulgence, 
or hardening the heart, for strangely enough it ‘does harden 
the heart, rather than serving to build up a high and holy 
character. If enthusiasm is an important element of charac- 
ter, and an agent of revolution in the world besides, all his- 
tory shows that it is important just as the thunderbolt is im- 
portant,—in its general action, no doubt, a worthy servant of 
God, but yet a tremendous agent, blasting as well as blessing. 
How readily does enthusiasm descend into fanaticism ! What 
substance it gives to airy imaginations! And if there be 


.one quality pertaining to it, as an element of religion, in 


every land, it is this :—It disparages the importance of com- 
mon things,—common duty, responsibilities pressing upon 
the conscience every day—and by a service more congenial 
to its own excitement, endeavors to accomplish duty and 
gain heaven. And such consequences,—of fanaticism, the 
religion of hate,—as disparagement of common duty, of 
week day work, of manhts indeed, we charge upon the 
Ulster Revival. . 

The fundamental idea of our revival was our idea of 
‘“‘ conversion.” . Throughout the continuance of the move- 
ment, the dominant opinion, an opinion sedulously encour- 
aged by the clergy, was that the suffering cf the physical 
prostration marked the process of the new birth ; that every 
one struck down by the ardently sought and prayed-for in- 
fluence was struck down by the hand of God, regenerated, 
rendered pure as the child unborn, prepared for the king- 
dom of heaven. The sinner of the morning, consequently, 
was not unfrequently a saint in the evening; the compan- 
ion of drunkards, by one convulsive throe, was rendered 
evermore the fit companion of angels. And from this one 
principle came lamentable consequences, not the least con- 
spicuous of which was presumptuous irreverence, and most 
scandalous spiritual pride. Of the presumption and folly 
here spoken of, we have an exemplification in the language 
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of a “convert” at a religious prayer-meeting, ‘Near the 
end of the preaching,” says the writer, ‘ one old man stood 
up to address the multitude. He was a remarkable-looking 
man. I was beside him before he rose; a dealer in rags 
would not have given more than sixpence for all the clothes 
he had on his person ; he bore the marks and tokens of a 
‘hard liver,’ a confirmed drunkard. ‘Gentlemen,’ and he 
trembled as he spoke, ‘Gentlemen, I appear before you, 
this day, as a vile sinner ; many of you know me; you have 
but to look at me to recognize the profligate of Brough- 
shane ; you know I was an old man hardened in sin; you 
know I was a servant of .the devil, and he led me by that 
instrument of his, the spirit of the barley. I brought my 
wife artd family to beggary more than fifty years ago; in 
short, I defy the town of Broughshane to produce any 
equal in profligacy, or any sin whatever; but ah, gentle- 
men, I have seen Jesus; I was born again on last night 
week ; I am, therefore, a week old enday: or about; m 
heavy and enormous sin is all gone; the Lord Jesus too 
it away, and I stand before you this day, not only a pattern 
of profligacy, but a monument of the perfect grace of God. 
I stand here to tell you that God’s work is perfect, yes, I 


‘ have proved it, his work is perfect.”? The paper from 


which the above is extracted, and which was considered 
worthy of admission into the columns of “The Revival” 
periodical, thus concludes—“ I must conclude. ‘I have 
taken two days to write this, with the various interruptions 
of the shop ; and as the Lord has come to Belfast, I must 
leave off. Twenty or thirty persons brought to the foot of the 
cross here since yesterday ; and I am just now (six o’clock) 
going to see some of his workmanship. I have no doubt 
eb will soon see his work in poor Limerick, as He is going 
is travels with Jesus his Son.” The idea of conversion 
by immediate supernatural agency, indicated in the’ lan- 
guage of the “profligate of Broughshane ” was the leading 
idea of the revival. And if the idea is well founded—if 
experience of certain passing emotions, a fit of fainting or hy- 
sterics in a house filled with bad air, can adequately prepare 
for eternity, the Revival was a great fact ; and the presump- 
tion of the * converts,” who considered themselves to be 
equal to the angels of heaven, indicates only a proper self- 


7 The Revival. No. 1, p. 5. 
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appreciation. If not, it was in a great measure a delusion, } 
a source of dangerous fancies, a perverter of character. 

We know of no spectacle more instructive to the philoso- 
pher or more interesting to the practical Christian, than 
that of religious enthusiasm. When this enthusiasm ex- 
presses generous piety, love to God and man, it is a high 
quality of the individual character, it is a revolutionizer of 
the mass. Even when descending into fanaticism and folly, 
to the expulsion of the religious interest, its philosophic sig- 
nification’ still remains, and perhaps becomes increased, 
By the study of monstrosities in the domain of physiology, 
new truth, bearing especially upon morphology, and the 
law of organic ‘development, has been discovered. And a 
revival may be in one department of psychology, what a , 
monstrosity is in one or two departments of physiology. If 
the Ulster Revival, therefore, contribute nothing to the 
general morality, 1t may add something to the general ex- 
perience. Notwithstanding all-its extravagance and vulgar- 
ity, in its very contempt of morality, however, we consider 
that it has a temporary effect in the promotion of good 
morals ; and that ft mo ssa it tended to circulate what 
we cannot but consider errors, it gave prominence at least 
to one important truth, to which, in conclusion, we beg to 
draw attention. We may think of God as far away, sit- 
uated in some radiant realm among the stars, and carrying 
on the universal economy through the instrumentality of 
laws fixed by Him at the beginning and operating automat- 
ically ever since; so that, in prayer, the only advantage 
obtained consists in a certain reacting influence that is expe- 
rienced, Or we may consider the Omnipresent as literally 
present everywhere, ever near the worshipper, supporting 
_’ all creation by his own immediate power, conducting its 

operations by Lomo issuing directly from Himself, dropping 
high: influence into the heart of the religious man. In the 
latter theory, prayer is really intercourse with the spirit- 
world ; and the Infinite, the Holy Spirit of the New Tes- 
tament, present and operating in the world of mind as well 
as in the world of matter. And this view of God’s relation 
to the world and man was maintained in the Ulster Revival, 
which encouraged the idea of present supernatural influences, 
and in pentecostal experiences saw the guarantee of its 
favorite expectations. And for whatever errors the move- 
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ment is responsible, we consider that it has done more 
service, by giving emphasis to this important truth. 
, J. 0. 


Nore.—Several allusions in the foregoing article—an article, we 
will here say, of a peculiarly instructive and entertaining character 
—will not be clear, till the reader is informed that it was written in 


England, by an Englishman; and written with a special desire that 
it should appear in an American periodical.—Ep. QuaRTERLY. 


Art. II. 
The Gospel and the Soul. 


Curist made for the ages, and the ages for Christ. 
In him the Old had its fulfilment, and the New its birth. 
He was the good foreshadowed by the symbol of the Mosaic - 
ritual ; the wisdom sought after by Socrates and Plato; the 
Saviour prayer for by the common heart. Thus “the desire 
of all nations ”’ realized its embodimen'! in him. He was the 
founder of the new because where ‘he old attained its 
accomplishment the new found its life. Fulfilling the law 
of a fleshly commandment, he instituted another having an 
eternal vitality and power. Here, then, is the difference 
between the Old and the New. The former considered 
man chiefly with reference to time ; the latter with refer- 
ence to time and eternity both. The new gave a fresh 
parallax from which to view the evolutions of the race. 
Man obtained a broader base. In astronomy, we know, 
the erroneous system of Ptolomy for a long time ruled ; but 
at length .Galileo’s discovery grew into the Copernican sys- 
‘tem. Thus in religion the old for a long time seemed to 
hold, man stationary ; but at last Christ came, and the race 
received an onward movement. Viewed from this event 
the changes in the spiritual heavens spoke a new language. 
Hitherto their utterance had been jargon ; now they were 
melody. The law was seen to be the shadow of the Gos- 


pel; prophecy the Spirit of Jesus; and philosophy the 
| 3* | 


id 
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wisdom of the divine man. Thus the law, philosophy, and 
the prophets, were alike school-masters to bring men to 
Christ. Such was his connection with the past. But into 
the future he breathed a richer inspiration by opening to its 
view the doctrines of life and immortality. Through death 
he established a new covenant, founded upon better prom- 
ises, and was made a high priest forever, that he might 
minister to immortal souls with reference to the power of 
their endless life. Our theme, then, is, ** The work of the 
Gospel upon an immortal soul.” 

First, we regard the soul’s life as one; and so lay aside 
all considerations as to time. Immortality is its birthright. 
Time and eternity only represent different modes of the 
same existence. In time it is clothed with mortality ; in 
eternity with immortality. Such was manifestly Paul’s 
view. He says, “* we that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened ; not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life.” 
This view makes the universe the home of tke soul, and 
the exchange of modes only an exchange 6 mansions. 
‘In the Resurrection they can not die any more, but 
are the children of God, being the children of the Re- 
surrection.” . . . . ‘*God is not a God of the dead, 
but of the living, for all live unto him.” ai ths te 
“To this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that 
he might be Lord both of the dead and living.” The.indi- 
vidual soul therefore meets with no fatal catastrophe, neith- 
er is the race divided. God is over all differences of 
administrations there may be; but the same Lord, rich 
unto all who call upon him. Christ’s mission, then, was to 
the race. It affects, or it is to affect, all descendants of 
Adam regardless of the age or world in which they exist. 
This is no new thought. It is as old as the Christian 
church. Paul says, “God hath highly exalted him, and 
hath given him a name which is above every name; that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in ~ 
heaven and things in earth, and things under the earth; 
and that mee tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God, the Father.” Peter also writes, 


** For this cause was the Gospel preached also to them that 
are dead, that they might be judged according to men in 


the flesh, but live according to God in the Spirit.” 
Leaving the Apostles we find the dogma of Christ’s mis- 
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sion to the dead nearly universal among the fathers imme- 
diately succeeding them. In order fully to realize the force 
of their language we must understand that they thought 
the underworld, hades, the abode of the dead, to be ‘par 
excellence, the dominion of Satan. And that Christ, be- 
tween his death and resurrection, descended to that place 
to preach the Gospel. Clement says, “ The sole cause of 
the Lord’s descent to the underworld was to preach the 
Gospel.” Irenzus tells us, ‘The Holy Lord remembered 
his Tal who were already fallen asleep in the earth, and 
descended to them, that he might raise for the purpose of 
saving them.” Origen is broader in his thoughts than any 
of the others. He asks, ‘“* Was Christ no longer the Son of 
God when he was in the regions under the earth, ‘ that 
every knee might bend at the name of Jesus Christ; of 
those in heaven, and on earth, and of those under the earth?’ ” 
Origen again speaks thus exultingly of the thoroughness of 
Christ’s works, “The kingdom of death,” he says, “ is 
indeed already destroyed, and the captives which were held. 
in it are taken away. But because the enemy himself, and 
tyrant, is yet to be destroyed, at the end of the age, hence, 
we see him even now, not reigning, but rather robbing, 
and an exile from his kingdom, wandering through deserts 
and by-paths to seek for himself a land of the unbelieving.” 

This doctrine of the redemption of the dead has lived 
through the ages, though greatly abused, in the Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory. Since the Reformation it has been 
blessed with a new birth. It is not alone held by Unita- 
rians and Universalists, but many of the best minds and 
best hearts, in other communions regard it as not only pos- 
sible, but probable. Bishop Butler, one of the clearest 
thinkers the Church of England or the world ever matured, 
in his Analogy says :— | 


‘¢ Virtue, to borrow the Christian allusion, is militant here, and 
various untoward accidents contribute to its being often over- 
borne ; but it may combat with greater advantage hereafter, and 


prevail completely, and enjoy its consequent rewards in some 
future state. . . . . For virtue, from the very nature of 
it, is a principle and bond of union, in some degree, amongst all 
who are endued with it, and known toeach other. . .. . 
And one might add, that suppose all this advantageous tendency 


of virtue to become effect amongst one or more orders of crea- 
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tures, in any distant scenes and periods, and to be seen by any 
orders of vicious creatures throughout the universal kingdom of 
God; this happy effect of virtue would have a tendency, by way 
of example, and possibly in other ways, to amend those of them 


who are capable of amendment, and being recovered to a just 
sense of virtue. . . . If our notions of the plan of Proy- 


idence were enlarged, in any sort proportionable to what late 
discoveries have enlarged our views with respect to the material 
world, representations of this kind would not appeat absurd or 
extravagant. . . . . This, however, is taking a pretty 
large compass ; though it is certain, that as the material world 
appears to be, in a manner, boundless and immense, there must 
be some scheme of Providence vast in proportion to it.” P.1,¢.3. 


Thus far Bishop Butler. We now quote from Henry B. 
Wilson’s article on the National Church, lately published 
with several other articles by eminent Churchmen under 
the title of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.”’ He says,— 


‘The Roman Church has imagined a limbus infantium; we 
must rather entertain a hope that there shall be found, after the 
great adjudication, recepticles suitable for those who shall be 
infants, not as to years of terrestrial life, but as to spiritual devel- 
opment, nurseries, as it were, and seed grounds, where the 
undeveloped may grow up under new conditions, the stunted may 
become strong, and the perverted be restored. And when the 
Christian Church in all its branches, shall have fulfilled its sub- 
lunary office, and its founder shall have surrendered his kingdom 
to the Great Father, all, both small and great, shall find a refuge 
in the bosom of the Universal Parent, to repose or be quickened 
into higher life, in the ages to come according to his will.” 


Presuming that it is now sufficiently clear, that Christ’s 
mission was to the race, and affects individual souls, which 
have existed or shall exist, in all ages and in all worlds, we 
shall now speak, in the second place, more immediately of 
its object. Its final purpose is to save. John the Baptist, 
pointing to Christ, exclaimed, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” To bear away 
the world’s sin, however, was but a small part of his grand 
and all-embracing purpose. He declares of himself, “I 
came that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” And it is this life that, in large: 
measure, has lifted the nations out of their night of barbar- 
ism into the noon-day glory of our present civilization, and 
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is the impetus to a still higher enlightenment. Nor is this 
all. Christ’s truth has come to millions of beating hearts 
pressed down by sorrow or buffeted by trial and aay as 
a comfort and a joy, and made thousands of death-beds 
scenes of triumphant rejoicing over death, which otherwise 
would have been remembered as places of darkness, of 
gloom and despair: “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. If it were not so I would have told you, I go to pre- 

are a place for you, that where I am there ye may be also.” 

his assurance is the world’s comfort, its inspiration, and 
its hope. It threw wide open unto all men the gates of 
immortal glory, and invited them to enter in and enjoy 
celestial beauties. In its light humanity is transformed and 
sanctified. It gives Christians the victory over death and 
the grave. Believers now bury their loved ones in trust, 
and lay themselves down to die in peace, looking for a 
blessed resurrection, and a happy reunion in the “land of 
the Hereafter,” where death never enters, and parting 
sorrow never comes. To preach this saving, inspiring, com- 
forting gospel is the highest of callings; to live it the sub- 
limest of acts. Thus we see how Christ is the Saviour in 
the largest sense, being the sanctification, the inspiration, the 
comfort, and the hope of the world. 

Incidentally to his mission as Saviour, Christ came as a 
Judge. In his conversation with Nicodemus he says, 
‘‘ God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved. He that 
believeth on him is not condemned; but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in 
the name of the only begotten Son of God.” If he was 
condemned, of course he must have been judged. Here we 
see that his grand purpose was to save, yet while perform- 
ing that mission he was necessitated to judge. And we 
perceive, how that his office of Judge is wholly subordinate 
to his mission as Saviour, and grows naturally fromit. Prior 
to salvation every one’s deeds must be tried by Christ’s 
word. Those whose lives endure its questionings, and are 
found in harmony with its spirit, recognize its beauty, and 
exercise faith in the Son of God. But those who have done 
evil, and are condemned by their own hearts, will not come 
to its light, lest their deeds should be reproved. Yet the 
word evermore condemns those who have heard, but have 
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not obeyed its voice, till their lives are conformed to its pre- 
cepts ; when they also enter into its rest. Such has been 
its cause from the first. Christ condemned the world by his 
truth ; yet his truth is saving the world! 

The Apostles followed in their Master’s steps; so have 
all true disciples, down to our own time. Yet while endur- 
ing ventana condemnation, the world has grown in grace, 
Each succeeding age from our Lord’s time to our own day 
has been a fresh manifestation of the triumph of -this con- 
demning, saving gospel. 

Civilizations, empires, kingdoms, and peoples—have gone 
down into the midnight of death and the tomb of forgetful- 
ness before the righteousness of its judgments and the ter- 
ribleness of its power; but from their dismembered frag- 
ments, their desolate ruins, and their forgotten ashes, there 
have arisen fresh and vigorous powers, instinct with the 
life which Christianity gives, bearing upon their bosoms 
circumstances richer in both intellectual and moral culture, 
and peoples, who knew more of right, of truth, of duty, and 
of God. Such is the work of Christ’s Gospel, ultimately 
upon civilizations and governments, and primarily ure ) 
individual hearts here on the earth. How shall it be when 
the soul casts off the mortal and is clothed with the immor- 
tal? Shall it continue to act in harmony with those great 
spiritual laws by which Christ here rules and saves? or 
shall these laws be subverted and different laws instituted 
in their place? It is certain that here we need salvation, 
inspiration, comfort, and that we come to possess them 
gradually. Now, though our circumstances in the future 
must be somewhat changed, it does, therefore, follow that 
we ourselves shall be essentially changed. Nor does it fol- 
low that we shall instantly have all holiness, all knowledge, 
and all joy. Scripture and reason, in their letter and spirit, 
look to the future as being a world of growth. ‘The future 
life is not to be regarded as a new existence, fixed and 
ween but as a continuation of the present under 
improved conditions. We here quote the words of 
Channing as embodying what seems to us the spirit and 
scope alike of reason and Scripture on the point under 
notice. He says :— 


‘We must not think of heaven as a stationary community. 
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hink of it as a world of stupendous plans and efforts for its 
own improvement. I think of it as a society passing through 
successive stages of development, virtue, knowledge, power, by 
the energy of its own members. Celestial genius is always ac- 
tive to explore the great laws of the creation and the everlasting 
principles of the mind, to disclose the beautiful in the universe, 
and to discover the means by which every soul may be carried 
forward. In that world, as in this, there are diversities of intel 
lect, and thé highest minds find their happiness and progress in 
elevating the less improved. “There the work of education, which 
began here, goes on without end; and a diviner philosophy than 
is taught on earth, reveals the spirit to itself, agd awakens it to 
earnest, joyful effort for its own perfection. Afid not only will 
they who are born into heaven, enter a society full of life and 
action for its own development. Heaven has connection with 
other worlds. Its inhabitants are God’s messengers through the 
creation. They have great trust. In the progress of their 
endless being, they may have the care of other worlds.” 


Our third proposition is, that this salvation, so glorious in 

_its processes ws sublime in its results, is the eternal life of | 
the soul. Here we see a difference between immortality 
and eternal life. Many confound the two, yet are they 
essentially distinct. Immortality is simply endless living ; 
eternal life is the having God in the heart. Immortality 
is a constituent principle of the soul. Eternal life is an 
addition to this principle—a favor conferred under certain 
conditions. The testimony of Jesus is in the words, 
“ This is eternal life to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” — have lived, and 
many now live, without this spiritual knowledge of God and 
Christ; and we certainly have no positive assurance of 
Scripture, so far as we know, that they will not, for a lim- 
ited period, so live in the futuré while the laws which gov- 
ern the soul; here, if not abrogated’ there, necessitate the 
conclusion, that such will be the case. Eternal life here is 
the gift of God upon the conditions of repentance and faith. 
‘‘He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” Repent and believe—such 
are the conditions. We have not an intimation, so far as 
our understanding of the Bible goes, that these conditions 
will ever be changed. Four thousand years, freighted with 
its dead, had passed into the future before Christ appeared. 
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Since that-event, time has ¢losed its record of eighteen cen- 
turies. How stands the account ? Even now, there are two 
to one against Se: Christendom has nominall 
three hundred millions; Heathendom six hundred. Such 
are the records. This is not all. In Christian countries, 
according to popular belief, the ratio between those who 
know Christ savingly, and those who know him not, is, by 
the most liberal computation, as ten to one. What then 
results? Is any one orthodox enough to maintain that all 
but the strictly evangelical shall be endlessly damned? or, is 
any one unreasonable enough to assert that all shall imme- 
diately enter the same state of holiness and joy? In this 
world, right and wrong are words of force—there is 
meaning in them. Soof barbarism and civilization} savage 
and sage; saintand sinner. How is it in the dialect of the 
future? Shall such words there lose their power? Does 
the infant become a man; the sinner a saint; the savage a 
sage in a twinkling? Ifso, by what law? or, to change 
the terms, does the individual as quickly become a demon? 
If so, by what decree ? 
Scripture and reason teach that the same spiritual laws 
govern in all ages and in all worlds, Christ is Lord both 


of the dead and. living. He was made a Tie Priest for 


time and for eternity. Jesus Christ, the Judge and the 
Saviour of men here, is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. At the right hand of the Father, he is not idle. 
The human race belongs to him. He ransomed it with his 
blood. A soul is as dear to him here as in the future, and 
in the future as here. The conditions by which it enters 
into spiritual life are unchanged. Repentand believe is the 


voice to-day ; repent and believe shall be the word, we trust, 
until the fulness of God is the portion of all. 


We have said that eternal life is an addition to the soul, 
and not a constituent principle. Christ said to Nicodemus, 
‘‘ Except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 


God.” His old life might remain, but he could receive no. 
fresh power except by a new birth. This new birth, how- 


ever, is natural ; is in perfect harmony with the laws of the 
soul. Observe the soul’s life. It isa growth. Continually — 


new powers are born, Each fresh idea is, in some sense, a 
new life into which it is the privilege of the soul to enter. 
Take an example from astronomy. Till the sixteenth cen- 
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tury man was shut out from the peculiar life which it con- 
fers. Geology, which came later, opened still another new 
life to man. The same is true of all science, philosophy, 
poetry, literature, and art. The birth from above, by which 
we enter into eternal life, is in perfect analogy with these. 
It differs, however in this. It touches the springs of our 
being. It comprehends all the other births and lives of the 
soul. 

To sum up the points we have now urged, immortality is 
the soul’s birthright ; Christ’s mission is to all souls, of all 
ages, and in all worlds; that mission was to save; and to 
save he must judge. This salvation is eternal life ; its con- 
ditions are repentance and faith how, and shall be forever- 
more. The practical application is this: We are ever in 
the presence of God. Hence the day of salvation is always 
now. Man never will be saved in the future, for salvation, 
when it is felt is always present. Not to-morrow, next 
week, the next year, or the next age, should man cal- 
culate upon feeling the power of Christ’s-gospel. Through 
all its ages the present is all they can call their own. The 
relation of the gospel to the soul is always actual rather 
than prospectivepresent rather than future. w. v. P. 


Art. ITI. 


The Pre-existence of Christ. 


 "Dumw doctyine indicated. in the: heading to this article is, 
we are convinced, extensively held among Universalists, 
and, by some, supposed to be a doctrine of essential impor- 
tance, and to furnish a sort of necessary groundwork for 
their faith in the salvation of all men. We have heard it 
said by some Universalists, who had not eliminated all 
the crudities of Calvinism from their faith, that the sal- 
vation of those who died before the birth of Christ could © 


be advocated only on the ground of his pre-existence ; the 
VOL. XIX. 4 
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atonement being ante-dated, and its benefits applied to them 
by anticipation; though on what scriptural or rational 
grounds this is maintained, we never could divine. But the 


larger number of those who hold to Christ’s pre-existence 


rest their faith on certain texts of Scripture which they 
know not how to undérstand if that doctrine be not true. 


And we have thought that we might do a useful service by 
calling the attention of our readers to a consideration of 


- some of the passages of Scripture which have been supposed 


to teach the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence. We say, 
which have been supposed to teach it; for we are dinsengialy 


convinced that this doctrine is founded on a misconception 
of language ; as we hope to show to the satisfaction of the 


candid reader. As preliminary to the examination pro- 
posed, it will not be unprofitable to refer to some well set-. 
tled principles and rules of interpretation,.which must 
always be followed if we would arrive at a just understanding 


of the Scriptures. 
Whatever theory of inspiration we may hold in respect 


to them, whether that of plenary and verbal inspiration, 
which is now generally abandoned as untenable, or that of 
substantial truth under circumstantial variety, allowing on 


the latter theory for the imperfection and fallibility of the 


human medium through which inspiration is conveyed,— 


in either case, the Scriptures must be acknowledged 
to carry with them manifest tokens of their genuine- 
ness and authentieity in their — form, character, 
teachings and spirit, in their idiomatic peculiarities, in 
their archaisms and in their elliptical and highly poeti- 


eal forms of expression, such as the Hebrew and oriental 
mind always delights to use, but which are quite foreign to 
our habits of thought and modes of speech. These pecu- 
liarities of the Scriptures render the work of translating 
them into our vernacular tongue,—into any living language, 
—exceedingly difficult. If it be difficult, in translating any 


book to preserve the tone and coloring of the original, and 
transfer the exact shades of thought and the spirit of the 


‘author to another language, how are these difficulties ag- 


gravated when the book to be translated, is, in its origin, its 
idioms, and all the circumstanees attending its composition, 
so far removed from us in space and time as the inspired 
volume. The ancient Hebrew is not merely a dead lan- 
guage, its only remains are preserved in the Old Testament. 
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The best modern Hebrew scholar, therefore, must read it 
with but an imperfect acquaintance with the usus loquendi 
of the age to which it belongs, and without that assistance, 
so invaluable in all cases, which is derived from a knowl- 
edge of the thousand circumstances which serve to mould 
and qualify, and give significance to, the forms of a living, 
spoken language. : 

The New Testament was originally written in Greek, 
with the possible exception of the Gospel of Matthew and 


the Epistle to the Hebrews; yet its authors were Jews, 
whose vernacular tongue was “that dialect of the Chaldee 


which was then the language of Jerusalem, and by Jewish 
writers called Hebrew,” and their familiarity with Hebrew 


and want of familiarity with classic Greek naturally and 
unconsciously led them to copy the forms, idioms and im- 
agery of their mother tongue even when not expressly 
quoting from the Old Testament. Though the form and 


body of the New Testament be Greek, it is Greek saturated 
with Hebraisms,—the spirit and characteristic quality of the 


writings it embraces are essentially Hebrew. As Dr. 
Campbell expresses it, ‘‘ though the words, the inflection, 
and the construction in the books of the New Testament 


are Greek, the idiom is strictly Hebraical.”+ Hence it 
follows that in order to a just appreciation of the New Tes- 


tament it is necessary to have some knowledge of the 
idiomatic peculiarities and usages of speech of the Old Tes- 
tament. We need to come to the perusal of the Gospels 


and Epistles in a spirit congenial to that in which they were 
written ; we need to have Jewish ideas, customs and asso- 


ciations constantly present to our thoughts ; we need to lay 
aside our habits of thought and speech, transport ourselves 
back through the long period of three thousand years and 
put ourselves in sympathy with the hopes and fears, the 


loves and hates, the joys and sorrows of the “ peculiar 
people.” 

We do not suppose that this can be done so perfectly as 
to save us from all mistake; but only in the same degree 
that we familiarize ourselves with the genius of a people and 
an age long since past away, and enter into their views and 
spirit, can we hope to understand their literature, especially 
when cast in poetical forms and treating on such lofty and 


1 Prel. Diss. ii. 4. 


as 
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sublime themes as the Scriptures are occupied with. More- 
over, we wish to guard against its being inferred from any- 
thing we have said that the Scriptures are written in a 
lawless, eniigmatical style, or that their interpretation is to 
be left to Saeas and conjecture, as some people seem to 
suppose. The language of Scripture has its rules and laws, 
which may be ascertained and fixed beyond rational doubt, 
by the~requisite aids of the snsiasinnn, Tela monuments, 
history, and especially by following the plain and sensible 
maxim which is allowed to be a safe and just rule in the 
interpretation of all writings whatsoever, that of allowing 
the sacred writers to interpret themselves by comparing one 
- part of Scripture with another. | 

In conformity with the foregoing considerations, the per- 
tinency of which will appear as we proceed, we propose to 
call attention to the opinion, which is founded as we believe 
on a misconception of Scripture,—that Jesus existed in his 
distinct and proper personality anterior to his manifestation 
in the flesh. This notion, we humbly conceive, has arisen 
from a want of acquaintance with Hebrew forms of expres- 
sion, under which the writers of the New Testament often 
speak of our Saviour’s pre-eminence in rank, power and glo- 
ry, in terms which seemingly, though not really, denote 
priority in point of time over all other men and all created 
things. Jesus himself says (in John xvii. 5, 24,) “ And 
now, O Father, glority thou me with thine own self, with 
the glory which I had with thee before the world was—for 
thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world ;”’ which 
language affords an illustration of the perfect communion of 
Christ with the Father, and reveals at once his unity of 
spirit, purpose and will with God, and his vast superiority 
to all other men. There must have been a peculiar and 
unapproachable elevation and grandeur of spirit in Christ 
which could justify such a mode of supplication, such inti- 
mate and ‘holy confidence in approaching the Father of 
spirits. St. Peter declares, (1 Peter i. 20,) that Christ 
‘¢ was foreordained before the foundation of the world.” 
These passages represent a large class of texts, which are 
commonly taken without inquiry or hesitation as proof of 
Christ’s pre-existence, or, in the language of the Assembly’s 
Catechism, that he was ‘‘ eternally begotten of the Father.” 

The‘trinitarian is consistent, at least, in so believing ; but 
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the believer in the unity of God and the created, finite na- 
ture of Christ is not so consistent in holding to the opinion 
that he existed in his distinct and proper personality antece- 
dently to his birth in Nazareth. It ‘is frankly conceded 
that his mission, with all its results, was fore-ordained,— 
that he pre-existed in the Divine counsels and’ purposes 
from all eternity. But this is not all that is generally un- 
derstood by the pre-existence of Christ. Though we sup- 
pose it is all that the Scriptures, when fairly interpreted, 
will warrant. It is the same kind of pre-existence with ; 
that which belongs to the followers of Christ equally with 
himself; for of them Paul uses this language: “* Whom he . 
did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his son, that he might be the first-born among 
many brethren.” (Rom. viii. 29.) Again he says, ‘* He 
hath chosen us in Christ before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without blame before him in 
love, having predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure 
of his will.” (Eph. i. 4,5.) Here we have the pre-exist- 
ence of ‘the disciples and of their Master affirmed in the 
same or similar terms, with this peculiarity in respect to 
Christ that to him belongs precedence in authority, rank 
and honor. It is freely granted that the betrayal and cru- 
cifixion of Christ took place according to “ the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God,” (Acts ii. 23) ; that he 
was the *“* Lamb slain from. the foundation of the world,” 
(Rev. xiii. 8;) yet such passages no more prove the pre- 
existence of Christ than others precisely similar prove the 
pre-existence of all his followers. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that-something more than 
this is signified by the words of Jesus, when he said to the 
Jews, (John viii. 56,) “Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day; and he saw it and was glad :”—that is, their 
great progenitor had a vision, a foresight through faith, ot 
the day of glory which was then dawning on the world. 
There seems to be no other conceivable sense in which 
Abraham could have seen the Gospel day two thousand 
years before Jesus was born. But the Jews, with their 
usual dulness of apprehension and obstinate prejudices, ac- 


cused him of saying that he had seen Abraham. But that 
was a a of his words. He had not said that, nor 
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anything equivalent to it. Therefore he rebukes their skep- 
ticism and the scornful manner in which they had resisted 
his teachings and disowned his claims to be their promised 
Messiah, by declaring to them, * Before Abraham was, I 
am.” (John viii. 58.) These words, as they stand in our 
common version, are indeed obscure. The present tense of 
the verb, “‘I am,” being connected with past time, “ Abra- 
ham was,” produces eonfusion in the mind of the unlearned 
reader. As the passage stands it is altogether too vague 
and indefinite a speech on which to found an important doc- 
trme. But it unfortunately happens that on the ground 
of the unintelligible character of some expressions in the 
Bible, they are relied upon all the more, as if the words 
contained a grand mystery ; and the less able men have 
been to understand the words or to explain them, the 
more sanguine were they that here must be contained 
some wonderful secret. When Christ says that Abraham 
saw his day, that is, the times of the Messiah, no one un- 
derstands the declaration literally, and there is as little 
reason to understand literally the expression, ‘‘ Before 
Abraham was, Iam.” The expression is elliptical in the 
original Greek. After the word siu/, rendered in the com- 
mon version, ‘I am,” we must understand 6 Xgustds, (4. e. 
the Messiah) ; as is evident from two preceding passages in 
the same discourse. In verse 24th there is the same ellipsis in 
the Greek,—* If ye believe not that Iam, ye shall die in 
your sins ;-”” but-here, after J am, the translators have very 
properly inserted the pronoun “he,” i. ¢., the Messiah, 
which is manifestly necessary to complete the sense. So in 
the 28th verse, Jesus says, ** When ye have lifted up the 
Son of man, then shall ye know that I am,” 7. e. * he,” re- 
ferring to the Messiah, which our translators have supplied 
and put in italics. The same elliptical form occurs in Mark 
xiii. 6, and Luke xxi. 8, where we read, ‘* Many shall come 
in my name, saying I am,” 7. e. ** Christ,” which is sup- 
plied here by our translators. In Acts xiii. 25, John the 
Baptist is reported as saying, “ Who think ye that I am? 
I am not,” i. e. I am not “ the Christ,” the same ellipsis oc- 
curring in the Greek. In John iv. 26, Jesus said to the 
Samaritan woman, “I that speak unto thee am,” i. e. “ he,” 
or the Messiah, as is obvious enough from the context, for 


she had just before said to him, “I know that Messiah 
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cometh, which is called Christ: when he is come, he will 
tell us all things.” To cite one other instance of this kind, 
let the reader note John xiii. 19: ** Now I tell you before 
it come, that when it is come to pass, ye may lies thatI 
am;” the Vulgate retaining the ellipsis in this place, ‘ cre- 
datis quia ego sum,” as it usually does in other places, and 
our translators supplying the pronoun “he” as essential to 
express the sense of the. original. In. Matt. xxiv. 5, which 
reads, ‘* Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ,” 
and in John iii. 28, where John the Baptist says, “ Ye 
ourselves bear me- witness that I said, I am not the 
Christ,” the expression is not elliptical in the Greek, but 
after the verb elu, am, 6 Xguzéc, the Christ, is expressly 
mentioned. It is remarkable that the translators of our 
common version have fiolated their usual practice in John 
viii. 58, by omitting to supply the ellipsis of the original, 
and for no other reason apparently than because their 
opinion of Christ being the same as Jehovah, prevailed 
over their judgment on this occasion; their critical know- 
ledge being no match for their superstitious prejudices. The 
expression being elliptical, the words of the original, éyé 
eiul, should be translated, ‘* J am he,” viz., the Messiah, the 
Christ : the peculiar force of the present tense in Scripture 
usage is to imply determination and certainty ; as if he had 
said, ‘‘ My mission was settled and certain before the birth 
of Abraham.”* The full meaning of Jesus, then, was 
this: Before Abraham existed I was the Messiah; that is, 
I was designated by God as the Messiah. The words can 
not be eee literally, because the peculiar office of 
Messiah, as it belongs to fen did not exist until it was as- 
sumed by him onearth. There is a solecism in saying that 
there was any Messiah before Abraham, except in the pur- 
pose of the Almighty. The language used by Christ and 
his apostles when speaking on this point, is of the same 
figurative character with that addressed to the prophet 
Jeremiah, (i. 5): ‘* Before I formed thee in the womb, I 
knew thee; and before thou camest forth at thy birth, 
I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet to the ‘na- 
tions.” 
We may, perhaps, find a reason for the use of such lan- 
guage respecting the Saviour by considering that one of the 


2 Wakefield’s Note on John viii. 58. 
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main objections of the generality of the Jews to Christianity 
was its being a novelty, an innovation, subverting their 
former faith. ‘The Pharisees said, ‘* We are the disciples of 
Moses; we know that God spoke to Moses; as for this - 
man, we know not from whence he is.” (John ix. 28, 29.) 
They had looked upon their ancient law, which for fifteen 
centuries had been their distinguishing glory, as an immu- 
table covenant made by God with hischosen people. Were 
the doctrines of Christ, they might ask, to be opposed to 
what they believed, and what their fathers had believed, 
upon the faith of God? Wasa teacher of yesterday to be 
placed in competition with Moses and the prophets? Was 
it to be supposed that God would change his purposes, alter 
the terms of their allegiance, and substitute a new religion 
for that which he had so solemnly sanctioned? One mode 
of meeting these feelings and prejudices was by using lan- 
guage adapted to their modes of conception, asserting or 
implying that the sending of Christ, and the establishment 
of his religion, had always been ee by God. Those 
modes of speech were conformed to the oriental style, and 
similar to many which occur in the Old Testament. Facts 
connected with the introduction of Christianity were spoken 
of by Jesus and his apostles—according to the literal import 
of their words—as having taken place before the world was ; 
the purpose being to express in the most forcible manner 
that their existence was to be referred immediately to God, 
and had from, eternity been predestinated by him. What 
they meant to represent God as having foreordained, they 
described as actually existing. . 
When Christianity came to be preached to the Gentiles 
it had to encounter the same objection of being a novel 
doctrine, and this objection was met in. a similar manner. 
Thus Clement of Alexandria, two hundred years after 
Christ, having mentioned some nations that ‘made extrava- 
nt pretensions to antiquity, adds ; “ But Christians were 
before the foundation of the world; through the certainty 
of our future existence, previously existing in God him- 
self.” > The Talmud has a saying that “Seven things 
were created before the world, viz.: the garden of Eden ; 
3See Norton’s “Statement of Reasons for not believing the Doc- 


trineS of Trinitarians wa se Nature of God, and the person of 
Christ,” (pp. 170-179,) for an exhaustive treatment of this subject. 
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the law ; the righteous ; the Israelites ; the throne of glory ; 
Jerusalem ; and the Messiah, the Son of David ; which is ex- 
plained to mean that they were prior in the intention of God ; 
they constituted the end for which the world was created ; 
the end being in intention, precedent to the means. 

We have an example of this mode of speaking in Heb. 
iv. 3; ** We which have believed do enter into rest ; as he 
said, As I have sworn in my wrath, if they shall enter into 
my rest; although the works were finished from the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

If it be said in favor of Christ’s pre-existence that accord- 
ing to St. Paul, (Heb. i. 2,) “By him the worlds were 
made,”’ it is sufficient to reply that by worlds here [«iavac, 
saecula, ages,] we are to understand, not the material 
world—for there is no known instance in which the Greek 
ais» or the Latin seculwm properly bears such a sense, 
—but, ages or dispensations. All preceding ages and revela- 
_ tions were introductory to the Gospel, which is the object, 
the end, the consummation, to which all previous dispensa- 
tions had reference. Wakefield renders the clause thus.:. 
‘“‘ Through whom he also settled the ages.” 

It is not forgotten that in another place St. Paul says 
that “ All things were created by Jesus Christ,” that “ c 
is before all things,” that “by him all things consist.” 
(Col. i., 16-18.) Can it be necessary to sale’ the reader 
that the phrase “ all things,” has not an absolute and fixed, 
but only a relative and variable signification? It is in fact, 
a most indefinite expression, its meaning depending on the 
connection in which it is used and the purpose of the writer 
or speaker. ‘“ All things are for your sakes,”’ says Paul, “ that 
the abundant grace might through the thanksgiving of 
many redound to the glory of God.”—‘ We know that 
all things work, together for good to them that love God ?” 
(2 Cor. iv. 15. Rom. viii. 28.) By which of coursé we 
understand that all their trials and sufferings should be over- 
ruled for the good of the church and the promotion of 
Christ’s kingdom. When it is said that “ there is one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him,” it 
plainly signifies that Jesus is the appointed mediator between 
God and men, the true medium by which we have access 
to the Father, in opposition to all idols and all false gods 
whatsoever. It is, indeed, admitted that all things were 
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created by Jesus Christ pore it be properly understood 
what creation is here spoken of. The special and sole ob- 
ject of the apostle here, however, is to show that it was the 
1g "0 of God to gather the Gentiles into the kingdom of 

is Son to be his people, which had been a mystery of for- 
mer ages, though now made manifest to the world. There 
does not appear to be any allusion here to the material 
creation, but only to the conversion of ‘the heathen and 
bringing them under the spiritual dominion of the Messiah. 


That the creation of all things by Jesus Christ is spoken 
only in reference to spiritual things—to a moral regenera- 
tion,—is evident from such passages as the following: ‘“ For 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 


works, which God hath before ordained that we should walk 
in them.” . (Eph. ii. 10.) “Put on the new man which 


after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 
CEph. ii. 24.) ‘* Therefore if any man be in Christ he is a 


new creature, [«aw7 «rio, a new creation,| old things 


are passed away; behold all things are become new;” 
(2 Cor. v. 17,) and yet these words are obviously limited 
to the moral change in the minds, feelings, aims, and lives 


of believers. It is plainly the drift of all these passages to 
exhibit, not Christ’s pre-existence in point of time, but Ins 


pre-eminence in point of authority, dignity and honor in the 
new dispensation, as the Messiah of God, the divinely ap- 
pointed head of the church and Saviour of the world. ‘ He 


is,” indeed, “ before all things ; he is the beginning, the first- 
born from the dead; that in all things he might have the 
pre-eminence.” (Col. i. 17,18.) The word before does 
not always have reference to time ; it sometimes carries the 
special sense of precedence in rank, power, authority and 
glory.* Thus the Baptist said, ‘ He that cometh after me 


4@T his is he of whom I said, After me cometh a man that is pre- 
ferred before me, for he was before me;” (John i. 15,) i. e. says 
Neander, Who has taken a high place than I, according to his nature. 
“ According to the usage of the Greek and of language generally, the 
before of place and time may express, figuratively, precedence of dignity ; 
and, in this usage, éuspoodev wou yeyovev is easily interpreted, ‘ although 
(in the order of time) he comes after me, yet (in the order of dignity) he - 
was before me.’ In the full certainty of prophetic intuition, the Baptist 
describes thisas already realized. . . . 

“It remains a question, whether it would not be more in accordance 
with the simple conception of the Baptist to take mgG@rosg as referring, 
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is preferred before me, whose shoes’ latchet I am not worthy 
to unloose,” (John i. 15, 27, 80,) thus acknowledging that 
it was a preference in point of character, office and honor, 
which was accorded to the Saviour, rather than pre-exis- 
tence in time. He was preferred before John the Baptist, 
before Abraham, before all the most honored of the prophets 


and sages of old. He was “made so much better than the 
angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
name than they.” This more excellent name did not 
belong to Christ until his advent in the flesh, for it 


is expressly predicated of his self-sacrificing devotion to 
his Father’s will, his immaculate purity of life, his works of 


love and mercy. ‘Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity, therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows,” (Heb. i. 9.) 


Here is distinctly presented to view the ground on which 


Jesus has a superior claim on our homage and love s—it is 
his Godlike benevolence, his unwearied, self-sacrificing de- 
votion to God’s will and to human welfare. “ For the 
suffering of death he was crowned with glory and honot.’ 


Nor does it appear that he existed previous to his being 
born of Mary, in any other sense than as all men pre-exist 
in the purpose of God. His pre-eminence is purely moral 
and on the ground of merit ; the exalted powers and gifts 


bestowed on him by the Father are likened in the Scriptures 
to the rights of primogeniture, because God hath highly 
honored him and exalted him to be a Prince and a Saviour. 

In the first chapter of John’s Gospel, the pre-eminence of 


Christ is set forth in the use of some oriental forms of speech, 


somewhat different from those we have considered, but 
borrowed either from the Old Testament or from the 
Platonic philosophy of the time. ‘The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the 


glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace 
and truth.” (John i. 14.) This personification of the 
Logos | word, wisdom, or reason] of God, is almost exactly 


not to pre-existence, but to priority of nature, which interpretation I 
have followed in the text. This involves no tautology ; the ‘ becomin 
greater’ is derived from the ‘ being greater.’ The word 7 is used, an 
not eori, to indicate that the ‘ priority of essence,’ preceded ‘ the pri- 
ority of dignity,’ which was not obtained by Christ. in its manifestation, 
until a later peried. It is an oxymoron; ‘he was that, which he has 
become”” (Neander’s Life of Christ. pp. 161-162.) 
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paralleled by the personification of the Sophia, [wisdom, 
skill, science; the Vulgate has sapientia,] of God in Prov. 
viii. 12, 22, 23. The Psalmist had also said (xxxiii. 6,) 
«« By the word of the Lord were the heavens made ; and all 


the host of them by the breath of his mouth.” That St. 
John should represent this Logos, this Word of God, this 


Divine Energy, as residing especially in Jesus, is not diffi- 
cult to understand. But it does not prove that the man 
Jesus Christ, who was born of the Virgin a and cruci- 
fied under the Procurator Pontius Pilate, was the Supreme 
Jehovah, nor that he existed before he was born, unless this 


is understood to mean that his existence was predestinated 
from the beginning of the creation, in which sense doubtless 
all men may for the same reason be said to have pre-existed. 
In any other sense than this, the doctrine of Christ’s eternal 


pre-existence is as untenable from anything found in the 
first chapter of John, as that of his Supreme Godhood, if 


there be any ——— in Paul’s statement that Jesus, as to 
his nature, ‘* was made in, all things like unto his brethren.” 


(feb. ii. 17.) “mM Aol ae , 
There are several appellatives given to Jesus in the Scrip- 


tures as titles of office, honor and distinction, whose signifi- 


cance depends on Scripture usage. John bestows on him 
the title, ‘‘ only begotten Son,” as expressive of endearment, 
of eminent rank, of precedence in authority and honor 
above other sons of God; but it will not bear to be strained 


nor to be understood literally, because Scripture usage 
forbids it. - For instance, Abraham is commonly reckoned 
the first born son of Terah, not because he was actually 
the oldest, for he was probably the youngest ; Haran being 
the oldest son of Terah, But Abraham is reckoned first to 
denote his supreme rank, to show that to him belong the 
rights of primogeniture. (Gen. xi. 27.) Isaac, for a simi- 
lar reason, is called by way of favor and distinction the only 
begotten son of Abraham. Yet Abraham had other sons; 
Ishmael was fourteen years older than Isagc, the latter being 
the child of Sarah’s old age, but he is reckoned first in order 


of rank, just as Jesus is reckon®@ before John the Baptist, 
before Abraham, before all that had ever lived, yea, ‘ the 


first-born of every creature.” 
Cruden says very justly that this word (first-born) is not 
always to be understood strictly according to the letter ; it is 
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sometimes taken for that which is first, most excellent, most 
distinguished in anything. The privilege of the first-born 
among the Jews consisted: ({1.) In a right to the priest- 
hood, which, before the giving of the Law, was fixed to the 


eldest of the family ; (2.) The first-born had a double por- 


tion of his father’s estate. By this rule of primogeniture, 
Shem, the second of Noah’s sons, is usually reckoned the 
first, (Gen. v. 82,) and Japheth, who was in fact the oldest, 
is reckoned the last. (Gen. x. 21.) Jehoshaphat gave to 
his sons “great gifts of silver and of gold and of precious 
things, with fenced cities in Judah; but the kingdom gave 
he to Jehoram, because he was the first-born ;’”’ (2 Chron. 
xxi. 3.) le being thus by birthright made lord over his 
brethren ; just as Isaac said to Esau, after bestowing the 
rights of primogeniture on Jacob,—“ Behold I have made 
him thy lord, and all his brethren have I given to him for 
servants.” Hence it was that with the Hebrews the terms 
“‘ first-born,” ‘lord ” and “heir,” came to be nearly 
synonymous. The words in Exod. iv. 22,—‘ Israel is my 
son, even my first-born ’”—mean, according to Dr. A. 
"Clarke, ‘“‘ The Hebrew people are unutterably dear to me.” 
When, therefore, St. John calls Jesus “the only begotten 
of the Father,” and when St. Paul designates him as “ the 
first-born of every creature,” “‘ the heir of all things,” and 
‘when John the Baptist declares that Christ ‘* was preferred 
before ” him, and when Jesus says to the Jews that before 
Abraham was, (that venerated ancestor whom they looked 
upon as the special friend and servant of God,) he -was ap- 
pointed and fore-ordained as the Messiah,—we understand 
all these different modes of speech as.clearly indicating the 
Divine purpose that in all things he should have the pre- 


eminence ; but we see no sufficient reason to ae that 
he existed before he was born any more than other men. 
In short when we come to understand the Scripture use of 
terms, the oriental figures of speech and the idiomatic and 
elliptical phrases which have been relied upon to prove the 
doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence, and have harmonized 


them together, then the foundation of the doctrine seems to 
disappear. 
There is another aspect of the stibject which ought not, 
perhaps, to be overlooked in this connection. There are in 
VOL. XIX. 
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the Old Testament some prophecies of the Messiah, which 
may be supposed to involve his pre-existence. 


The Christology, as it is called, of the Old Testament, is 
a subject which greatly needs to be presented and illustrated 
‘anew, from a stand-point of reason and common sense ; but 
to properly treat so wide and inviting a topic would require 
more time and space than we now have at our command, 
At present,.therefore, we only refer toa single peniag with 
reference to its supposed bearing on the subject of Christ’s 
pre-existence. The Lord directed Moses to say to the Jews, 
(Deut. xviii. 15-18.) «* The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 
unto me; unto him ye shall hearken.” These words were 
spoken just before the close of Moses’ long, eventful and 
honorable career, as the leader and legislator of the Israel- 
ites, who are here assured that though he is taken away 
from them -yet his place shall be filled by another true pro~ 
phet whom the Lord would send in his own name, and the 
are commanded to receive and hearken to him. What is 
' this, in short, but a promise of a succession ef inspired pro- 
phets to be ae up in Israel; whose office it should be, as 
that of Moses had been, to teach the people God’s holy law, 
reprove them for their faults, remind them ef their duty, 
foretell things to come, judgments for warning and deliver- 
ances for their comfort. And having such a prophet always 
to refer to, they need not use divinations nor consult with 
familiar spirits, for they might inquire of God’s inspired 
prophets for guidance in all their perplexities. And it was 
furthermore said that the:people migkt know the true pro~ 
phet by this sign, viz.: by his words coming to pass and his 
predictions being fulfilled. These would be the credentials 
of the prophet whom the Lord would send, and would 
establish his claim to the regard and confidence of the peo- 
ple. (Deut. xviii. 21, 22.) In conformity with this promise 
the Lord raised up the prophet Samuel and his successors 
who fulfilled the expectations raised by the words of Moses 
to the Israelites. It is to a race, a succession of prophets to 
be raised up and continued among them, that Moses refers, 


rather .than to any one individual on whom his mantle 
should fall. Yet Adam Clarke, Matthew Henry, and the 


whole race of orthodox commentators insist at great and 
wearisome length on applying these words of Moses espec~ 
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ially and distinctly to Jesus Christ; who may indeed be 
considered as one of the line of true prophets, and immeas- 
urably the greatest of them all; nay, by accommodation, 
the words may be applied to him with propriety, in the same 
way that innumerable other passages are, that originally 
were limited to other men. But where is the evidence that 


Moses consciously and intentionally spoke of, or referred 


to, Jesus-of Nazareth? We see none except it be found in 
the saying of the Jews, who had seen the miracle of feedin 
five thousand men with five barley loaves and two saiial 
fishes: ** This is of a truth that prophet that should come 
into the world.” (John vi. 14.) But the traditions of the 
Jews are but q poor guide in interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment, and their prejudices were often altogether wide of the 
mark. But suppose we grant the correctness of their use 
of this passage from Deuteronomy, nay, grant that the lan- - 
age of Moses is a specific prophecy of the Messiah fifteen 
foamed years before his advent, what evidence would this 
afford that he had already, for untold ages, pre-existed ?— 
we mean in the peculiar and exclusive sense in which his 
re-existence has usually been maintained. Suppose that it 
should be foretold to us that in the course of the next thou- 
sand years there should arise a great dramatic poet in 
America who should as fully and truly interpret, and em- 
body in as exalted and enduring forms of poetry, the life 
and manners and spirit of this nation as Shakspeare has 
done with respect to those of England; and then suppose 
this prediction should prove true. It would scarcely be 
rational to conclude from these premises that that poet pre- 
existed a thousand years before he was born, except, indeed, 
in the Divine counsels,—which amounts to nothing to the 
present purpose. 

Before we leave this subject it occurs to us to offer a few 
remarks on the significance and Scripture use of an appella- 
tion which is now exclusively associated with the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth: we refer to the title Messiah, a Hebrew 
term, which, with its equivalent 6 Xgoros in Greek, sig- 
nifies the anointed. It is Well and familiarly known that 
this is not strictly a proper name, but an appellative, or title 
of office and honor, though now exclusively bestowed on 
_ our Saviour. In the Old Testament it is given to kings, to 
prophets and to priests, because under the Law of Moses 
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they were set apart to their respective offices by anointing 
their heads with the holy oil of consecration. Moses speaks 
habitually of the priest as the one “that ts anointed,” 
[6 Xgorec.] CLev. iv. 5.) It is said in 1 Sam. ii. 10, 
“ The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth ; and he shall 
give strength unto his king, and exalt the horn of his 
_ anointed,” [xzgror0t avti,—the Vulgate version has 
“* christi sui,”’] meaning of course, the king, as just before 
stated. The language is highly poetical, being a part of 
Hannah’s hymn of praise and thanksgiving at the birth of 
Samuel or at the time she dedicated him to God’s service, 
and it exemplifies the parallelism of Hebrew poetry. In 
the best manuscripts, says Dr. Adam Clarke, the whole of 
the hymn is written in hemistich or poetie lines, thus: 
“ And God shall give strength to his king, 
And shall exalt the horn of his Messiah, 

that is, of his anointed, which means here his king. In 
1 Sam. xii. 3-65, this title is given to Saul: “ Behold here 
I am; witness against me before the Lord and before his 
anointed. [xgeotod atroy, (Vul.) christo ejus.] In 2Sam. 
xxiii. 1, king David is called “the anointed of the God of 
Jacob,” [zg-ordy Fe0v.]° In Isa. xlv. 1, this title is given 
to Cyrus, king of Persia. ‘* Thus saith the Lord to his 
anointed, [15 Xeors) to Cyrus,” -&¢. In 1 Chron, xvi. 
22, we read *“ Touch not mine anointed and do my prophets 
no harm,” Dr. Adam Clarke remarks that the title may 
be applied to all the Jewish people, who were the anointed, 
as they were the elect and the peculiar people of God. ® 
And this usage of the Old Testament in applying such 
language to the Hebrew people is illustrated and confirmed 
by the transfer of the same appellatives to describe the body 
of Christians in the New Testament. Not only are the 
‘believers denominated “a chosen generation, a royal priest-' 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people,” (1 Peter 1. 9;) 
but Paul says, “ Now he which stablisheth us with you in 
Christ, and hath anointed us is God.” [nal zolous tuas.] 
(2 Cor. i. 29.) 

Having thus attended to the general usage and import 
of the term Messiah, or the anointed, in the Old Testament, 
we are prepared to consider and explain: one of the most 
singular inconsistencies of our common version, wherein the 


5 Dr. A. Clarke on Pa. cv. 15. 
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translators have departed from analogy, ignored the usage 
of the Old Testament, and set at naught reason itself, from 
no other motive, apparently, but to give countenance and 
support to the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence. We refer 
to the common reading of Heb. xi. 25,26, where Paul 
speaks of Moses as “‘ choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
Fa people of God than to enjoy the pleasure of sin for a 
season; esteeming the reproach of Christ [704 Xgrorod, 
the anointed i.e. people® ] greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt; for he had respect unto the recompense of reward.” 
Dr. Adam Clarke remarks very candidly that “* Many 
have been stumbled by the word ¢ Xgvor0s, Christ, here ; 
because they could not see how Moses should have any 
knowledge of him. It may be said, indeed, that it was just 
as easy for God Almighty to reveal Christ to Moses, as it 
was for him to reveal him to Isaiah, or to the shepherds, or 
to John the Baptist, or to manifest him in the flesh. After 
all, there is much reason to believe that by rod Xeozod 
here, of Christ, or the anointed, the apostle means the whole 
body of the Israelites, or Hebrew people ; for as the word 
signifies the anointed, and anointing was a consecration to 
- God, to serve him in some particular office, as prophet, 
priest, king, or the like, all the Hebrew people were con- 
sidered thus anointed or consecrated; and it is worthy of 
remark shat %g-070s is used in this very sense by the Sep- 
tuagint in 1 Sam. ii. 85, Ps. cv. 15; and in Heb. iii. 18, 
the word is necessarily restricted to this meaning: 
“Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, 
even for the salvation of thine anointed.” [gator aov, 
(Vul.) christo two.] These remarks show very clearly we 
think that no inference can be drawn from Heb. xi. 26 
favorable to the doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus, for | 
if our translators had translated the Greek appellation which 
they found here instead of retaining the original unaltered, 
and had supplied the evident ellipsis, they would have done 
simply their duty, and made the text intelligible and clear 
which, to the-common reader, is now obscure and of doubt- 
ful interpretation. 


In conclusion we have to observe that we have-not pre- 
tended to an-exhaustive treatment of this subject nor to 


zm Referring to the Israelites. 
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explain every passage of Scripture that may have been 
pressed to the support of the doctrine of Christ’s pre- 
existence. But we have endeavored to indicate the general 
. grounds on which the doctrine must be held to fail of sup- 
port from the Scriptures and the utterly unsatisfactory nature 
of the arguments usually relied upon for its defence. 

It was an opinion quite ‘prevalent in ancient times, and 
has been put forth by some modern speculatists, that all 
men pre-exist in other states of being before they inhabit 
human bodies. It is an opinion founded neither on obser- 
vation nor revelation, but a simple fancy. Let us, however, 
suppose it to be true. It would not contribute in any de- 
gree toward constituting the true dignity and glory of a 
man, whose history commences with flesh and blood, and 
whose consciousness and memory, whose reason and higher 
instincts reveal no vestiges and betray no reminiscence of 
any anterior existence. It is the moral character which 
men form while in a conscious and responsible state, it is 
the integrity and purity of their lives while passing through 
scenes of trial, temptation, and discipline, which must form 
the chief glory, all the true glory, of a rational being. And 
we see no reason for making the Saviour an exception, or 
for doubting that it was his spiritual gifts and moral attrib- 
utes as these gifts and attributes were exercised on 
earth amid the trials of his ministry, which form the 
glory of his character and consecrate and distinguish his 
name. What if he had existed in the realm of spirits, 
in the bosom of the Father, for countless ages previous 
to his advent in the flesh? It would have been noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, in comparison with the sublime 
and heavenly character and spirit of disinterested benevo- 
lence which he exhibited to the observation of mankind, and 
which has stamped its impress so deeply and ‘ineffaceably on ° 
human society. His spotless purity as of a lamb without 
blemish, his integrity of soul which was proof against all 
the evils and temptations of Satan, his meekness of spirit 
under provocation, which no malice of his foes could ever 
disturb, his self-sacrificing devotion to a principle of duty, 
to the will of God and the welfare of mankind, his disin- 
terested and inexhaustible love, carried out in living labors 
and breathed in his dying prayers,—these are the distin- 
guishing attributes of the bedi character, these are the 
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transcendent qualities which constitute the true ground of 
his pre-eminent claims to distinction and honor, For these 
reasons, because he humbled himself and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross, God also hath ex- 
alted him and given him a name which is above every name, 
that at the name of Jesus, THE CHRIST, THE ANOINTED, 
every knee should bow, and every tongue confess that he 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father J. 0. 8. 


Art. IV. 
The Old and the New. - 


Wes propose in this article, first, to give some illustrations 
of the Old ; second, to. make some allusions to the advan- 
tages to be derived from the Old; and third, to offer some 
thoughts upon the New. 

‘I. Much physical and mental labor has been spent in the 
various departments of nature and life. In the fields of 
discovery, improvement and classification, great works have 
been wrought. Almost every thing here, of which man 
thinks he -has taken hold, is denominated science or phil- 
osophy. 

But the motion of the heavenly bodies was determined 
ages before man had any theory of it. Copernicus and 
Galileo never varied that. The last time the sun rose, 
passed along his track, and left one side of the earth in 
darkness, he did it by the same law as he performed his 
first journey. When the stars were rolled out from chaos, 
they gave creation’s introductory concert on the key they 
havesungtill now. The rain that sprinkled Eden’s earliest 
vegetation, was borne up on atmospheric wings, and it fell 
like every shower and storm the eo has ‘since received. 
The air which Adam breathed, did not differ in its elements 
from that which sustains life at present. Plants and animals, 
of every kind, are produced by laws old as the first leaf and 


reptile and flying fowl. 
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The frame of the first man represented the frame of every 
man. The blood did not for the first time set out from the 
heart, an its circling course through the veins, when Harvey 


discovered the order and method of its distribution ; it did 


not run faster, nor slower then, nor at any time since, than 


before his success. Attempts are sometimes -made to de- 
press mental and moral life, as mental and moral philosophy. 
This is well, if we do not forget that life was written in the 


nature of man long before it was written on paper. When 


recorded in books, it is the fruit of individual thought and 


experience, and is true or false according to the idea of the 
writers. Human nature is the same now that it was six 
thousand years ago. 


In these realms of science the nearer man approaches 
truth, the nearer he approaches the eternal law. All. planets 


were made and put in motion about the same time. Those 
are called new which are not found quite so soon as the 
rest. And those are regarded new truths of philosophy 


and new principles of life, which are of latest discovery. If 
they are true, they are as old as the world and humanity. 


Should any one boast about new’ principles in the arts, 
another would expose his ignorance. By the exercise of 


mind and hand, and the use of the materials around him, 
man has always clothed his body. Fur and wool were 
among the first articles converted into dress. Flax, cotton 
. and silk have been long thus appropriated. These materials 
were wrought into as fitting and beautiful garments, in the 
early ages of our race, as ever graced man or woman. The 
process, also, by which these materials were made ready to 
wear, has ever been fundamentally the same as that now 
employed for this purpose. In some way flax was always 
broken before it became linen. Spinning and weaving are 
not modern inventions. These works were done centuries 
before the power-loom was thought of. It is true material 
forees are now made to perform the labor; but ages before 
factories were built, water expressed its power, rivers wore 
through miles of rock, tides flowed over territories of new 


soil, and the machinery of the universe, belted together, 
rolled its ‘great round of speed and might. 


In harmony with the suggestions of nature, too, man has 


always sought for his body a house. It is said that works 
of architecture have commonly been regulated by some law 
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of hereditary imitation. . Whatever modes of structure the 
climate and materials of any country have obliged its early 
inhabitants to adopt, for their temporary shelter, has been 
in all its prominent features repeated by their refined and 
opulent posterity. The Egyptian order has its origin in 
the cavern and mound. The Chinese is modeled from the 
tent, whosg shape man’s thought of the sky fixed. The 


Grecian is derived from the wooden cabin. The Gothic 
still speaks of the strong trunks, bending branches, and 


hanging leaves of the forest. And the old specimens. of 
architecture are the grandest and richest in the world. 


The sculptor’s model and material always waited for him. 
And it is more than four thousand years since he began his 
work. In this department there were four periods of illus- 


trious ancient artists. There have been several periods 
called modern; and in these, great artists have labored 


religiously. But seldom, if ever, have they produced any 
thing so perfect as the earlier workman produced. It was 


thought high praise, when Raphael pronounced the Bac- 
chus of Michael Angelo, equal in perfection to the master- 


pieces of Phidias. The age of sculpture was the ancient 
age 


Painting, beginning with the landscape and portrait, was 
practiced long before the Christian era. Till after this 
era, however, sculpture was the leading art of the two. 
Sculpture was more classical ; and painting was too much 
an imitation of it. They who used the pencil needed more 
of that soul whose love is fathomless, before they could do 
their best. Yet it is ‘hundreds of years since the greatest 
painters the world has produced have been looking through 


the galleries of eternity, and realizing more than their high-. 
est conceptions on earth. 


Whether things useful or ornamental are regarded—im- 
plements, furniture, or cunning and wonderful workman- 
ship—there are more to which the word old well applies 
than is often believed. The antiquarian has enough to 
busy himself about ; and every year, from various sources, 
he exhibits the fruit of his toil to the astonishment and 


humiliation of moderns. Egypt has filled a curiosity box 


which is a looking glass for our inventive genius. And 
should the departed nations generally give their céntribu- 
tions to the exhibitions of the present, they would shame 


‘ 
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our boasted superiority with their arts and refute it with 
their forms of beauty. 

Plato was born twenty-two hundred and ninety years 
ago; and Emerson says, “out of him come all things that 
are still written and debated among men of thought.” 
Words are believed to be a direct gift from heaven. Lan- 

_ guage is thought and feeling in form. This has heen in use 
since the beginning of the human race. Now what libraries 
there are in the earth! But the real historian uses words, 
marks and rules not of his creation, and is arecorder. The 


true biographer helps actual character to speak through his 

pages. The best novel contains the clearest pictures of life. 

The richest poetry answers to the best aspirations of hu- 

manity’s throbbing heart. The most impressive eloquence 

is the most natural, whether this relates to idea or manner: 
of expression. The old lady who declared she had thought, — 
what Burns says, in his Cotter’s Saturday Night, a thousand 
times, expressed what thousands more of her’ race have 
thought about that and also about many other treasures of 
the heart, breathing in the lines of the poet, and burning in 
the words of the orator. 


II. The advantages which man derives from the old are 
greater than any one knows. Those human beings that are 
unconscious of the existence of principles which are always 
venerable ; to whom the word old is one of contempt ; who 
suppose no worthy effort can be made unless it be different 
from every effort which has been made ; are very ignorant 
and very poor. This stability and fixedness of the world, 
in spite of the many who complain because there are un- 
varying laws which they are forever bound to obey, amounts 
to the richest blessing of life. ‘There is great dignity in it ; 
and greater use. hat if there were no abiding or tangible 
laws in the universe! Then man would drift on the sea 
of being, like an unruled ship, as chance happened to take 
him. Then he might place his hand in fire one moment 
and burn it, and the next moment, from the same act, ex- 
perience the most pleasing sensation. The good deeds of 
to-day might become bad to-morrow and change as much 
in their fruit as in their quality. In such a condition of 
things Tnan would be destitute of all knowledge con- 
cerning his origin and of all hope concerning his des- 
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tiny; he would have no place upon which to rest his, 
weary feet, and no bread upon which to feed his famishing 

soul, he would stagger blindly forth until he cried out in 

despair, I cannot exist so, I must have something real or 

die,—if nothing else, give me the lash for my folly,—the 

blood flowing from my wounds would be refreshing in this 

desert being,—-give me any thing in exchange for this dark 

and crushing uncertainty. Without regularity in day and 

night, and the change in seasons ; without unvarying laws 

in nature and life; without the stability and fixedness of the 

world, if the material kingdoms did not dissolve into mist, 

humanity could not tmprove. There woukl be no profit of 

experience. But now all the truths of natural, intellectual 

and moral science say, There we are; you can rely on us ; 

we shall never vary a hair’s breadth ; come up, reach out, 

go down, look in, and find us. They said this to the people - 
of ancient time ; and the old students listened, believed and 
went to work. They say it to all earnest minds at present, 
and proclaim, Room enough yet. Now also. eternal princi- 
ples give their testimony through the wise and good of 
many ages. And these men and women of the poor say to 
us of the present, Use our instruments with the improve- 
ments that have been and can be made to them. Observe 
the errors and dangers into which we fell; cross every 
bridge you know is secure ; follow’ every line you are con- 
fident is fastened to the truth ; put down your feet wherever 
the earth is solid ; raise your head wherever light shines ; 
appropriate our wisdom ; experiment for yourselves ; do as 
much according to youradvantages as we did with ours ; 
move on. 

Whatever man has already accomplished through discov- 
ery and by invention is so much gained for his race. The 
past hands over its contributions of science and philosophy 
to the present. The wise of the present offer no complaints 
because they were not born soon enough to make these con- 
tributions themselves. They use these contributions with 
profound reverence and gratitude. And they believe there 
are other things for them to do. Had all the arts been 
perfected in the past, the present would have the great good 
of them. Man’s special efforts in these directions would 
then be to copy, to apply and thus become better prepared | 
to do something else. if any illustrations of perfected art 
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_ have been produced in the past, the past should have their 
credit. Something which man has begun, has then been 
finished. And he may profit by this through the whole 
future.. Whether any specimens of perfected art have 
been furnished for the world or not, some have been pro- 
vided that are far in advance of the world’s general thought 
and life, and up to which the common intelligence and heart 
of humanity will slowly rise. 

Scarred by millions of conflicts, the world turns to the 
sun. ‘The breath of truth cleanses its laboratories, sweeps its 
shops, and enters its highest courts of thought and feeling. 
In the wise of this age there is something of Moses and 
Socrates.and Luthur and the Pilgrim fathers ; something 
of Homer and Shakspeare; something of the shape that 
mountains and oceans, flowers and stars, and all the lessons 
of nature, gave to mind in periods long passed ; some- 
thing of the humility and dignity, tenderness and strength 
of him who stood on the dividing line of ancient and modern - 
history, answering to the need of the former and giving the 
impulse of the latter. The footsteps of all the true men 
and women of the past are still visible. Their songs of sac- 
rifice and victory reach the ear and heart of all the really 
living. The wealth of the whole universe passes into the 
soul of every day. Starting when chaos was first broken, 
sounding along the sky of centuries, swelling through the 
corridors of time, the music of the world’s wealth increases 
in harmony, sweetness and volume every day and hour. 
Stop the first movement of creation oe its tone would 
expire in a wail. Cut off the arteries through which life 
flows from generation to generation, and humanity would 
struggle but a moment and die. If there was no Old, there 
could be no New; and if there was no New, the Old would 
have no means of expression. 


III. So we come to our thoughts of the New. There 
is a sense in which some things are both old and new. 
Some old things pass so imperceptibly into new that the 
changing point cannot be determined. . The old tree has 
new blossoms every spring, and new fruit every autumn. 
The old earth yields a new harvest every year. The out- 
ward universe is not a machine; it is not wound up once a 
day, nor once a century, and then left to go alone. The 
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Author renews it every moment. If to be filled continual- 
ly with working energy makes anything new, gravitation is 
new, and all the forces of the material kingdom are new. 
However this may be, and whatever that part of time may 
be called. which reaches through the morning of ages, this 
now opening is new time. 

It is proper to allude to new discoveries and new inventions. 
It is not our purpose, however, in this article to consider 
their number and extent. If it were, where should we be- 
gin and where end? New discoveries! take these out of 
the sciences, and what would be left? The ‘* Year Book” 
is crowded with their record. A knowledge of the form of 
the earth, and of its:place in the solar system is not old. 
Civilized man has gone nearer the north pole in body and 
further into space by demonstration, within the last few 
years, than at any former time. Islands now swim and 
planets roll clearly in human vision which were never there 
before. It is new to translate the language of steam ; not 
until recently could it tell any man what it wanted to do. 
Electricity has gone into new business, with humanity for 
an assistant and the recipient of its fortune. Geology has 
been numbered among the sciences, where it has wrought 
wonders, during the present century. ‘ And the annals of 
Chemistry show us how a science may be founded on rigid 
principles, and be developed to maturity and work the most 
surprising revolutions in the arts and whole practical life of 
men, within the limits of a single generation.” 

New inventions! Get outside of them, and what do we 
find? The mariner’s compass, and the art of printing are 
modern inventions. The fire-engine is new. Gas-light is 
new. The successful applications which are annually made 
at the patent office in this country, are to be counted by hun- 
dreds,.and sometimes by thousands. Noticing our patent 
office report for 1855, when more then four thousand appli- 
cations for patents were made and over two thousand patents 
were granted, a reviewer gives us the following: ‘ Here 
we have a stout volume full of all manner of machines for 
splitting, carving, boring, plaining, polishing,—wheels within 
wheels, levers, pulleys, cranks and crotchets innumerable. 
Here isa machine for everything from slaughtering hogs 
to saving human life. There are inventions in domestic 
utensils ; in the arts polite, fine and ornamental ; in the 

VOL. XIX. 6 
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implements of war and the instruments of peace; in the 
surgeon’s tools and the tailor’s modes of fashioning wearing 
apparel. They have actually invented a machine for pull- 
ing off pantaloons. We hear from over the water of a 
ciphering machine or ‘ Arithmemeter,’ capable of perform- 
ing arithmetical operations from the simplest to the most 
complicated —a sort of mechanical Safford, a wonderful 
calculator in brass, instead of flesh and blood.” 

When, till recently, was a city like New York, with its 
surroundings, known to grow from a town of moderate 
size in fifty years? It formerly required centuries to ac- 
complish such things. It is new ‘to find “ lost arts ”—as 
new a matter as it is to discover a star, or as ever was the 
creation of arts. The philosophy of history is believed to 
be a product of the last half century. Schools for the masses 
are modern. Newspapers are young. A reading people 
could not be found a hundred years ago. We are said to 
understand the Greeks and Romans better than they under- 
stood themselves. The wealth of the world is no longer 
trusted with here and there an individual ; it is borne now 
by millions of our race, and each one is enriched with its 
treasures, and is lifted up and strengthened by his associates. 
There have been benevolent persons in all ages. Mahomet 
insisted on the necessity of den giving.. He declared that 
one tenth of a man’s income, whatever it was, belonged to 
the poor. But charitable institutions ; wise modes of treat- 
ing the insane, and of improving idiots ; asylums and mears 
of education for the deaf, dumb and blind, are all new and 
for the most part less than fifty years old. 

We must not pass this branch of the subject without 
allusion to the shadows which fall acrossthe earth. It can- 
not be denied that the world is still darkened with want, 
ignoranee and crime. Weakness, guilt and woe get into 
every phase of society. Sin expresses itself in new forms ; 
and it sends out fresh armies to fight and kill. These show 
their front and heel in the face of knowledge, virtue, civil 
and religious refinement and liberty; and seem the more 
awful by reason of such contact, Whatever the faith of differ- 
ent persons concerning the final result of these struggles of 
evil and good, the most hopeful of our race are forced to 
pause a consider whither, at this moment, humanity is 
drifting. To them the question returns, “ What of the 
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night?”’ And they say, ‘‘ The morning cometh ; and also 
the night.” 

But whether individual and national experience slopes 
upward or downward, at any particular time, whether it 
goes backward or forward, all life is new. Whatever of 
science, whatever of art, whatever of history, biography and 
poetry, whatever of nature and truth, the present draws out 
of the past, becomes a part of itself. If mankind have ever 
been original, they have been original within the last fifty 
years, and they are so now. With thesame powers of body 
and mind, the same lessons around them, and similar trials 
to meet, mankind should be expected to think, feel, and act, 
very much alike. They were made to do this, and they 
will do it when truly educated. Yet every man who thinks, 
feels and acts for himself, is original. If all the scholars in 
the world should read and study the same books, every one 
would read and study each book for himself. The same 
discoveries are sometimes made, and the same truths freshly 
and in like manner stated, in different parts of the world, at 
the same time. Is there but one original party in cases 
' like these? And every where and always the deepest and 
the highest things we know, fall and rise in the common 
heart of humanity, one ocean of life. Alllifeisnew. Every 
meal that is prepared, every dress which is fitted, every step 
_of the farmer, every blow of the mechanic, every movement 
of the trader, every motion of the human body, produces 
fresh exercise. Every appropriation that man makes of those 
inherited blessings which help physical existence, and every 
addition .or improvement he makes to these, gives to his fac- 
ulties play they have not had, and to outward being gen- 
erally relief it has not known; they strengthen the life of 
the actor, and they take off layer after layer of those bur- 
dens which crush the common body of our race, preparing 
it to rise above them. Man looks out of a temple that he 
has occupied but a short time, into a universe of which he 
has seen only a little. As soon as his eyes are fairly open, 
and his heart really beats, every season, every storm and 
calm, every sunrise and sunset is new to him. . He may 
repeat his journeys over land and seas, his communings with 
the old philosophers and masters, his readings of the world’s 
struggles and the soul’s hieroglyphics, his converse with the 
child and with the aged, his feelings of love for his race and 
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for his God, as often as he will, and never shall he do any 
of these without new advantages and new thrills of joy. 
Ascending into the light, man’s ideas of wealth, fame and 
learning continually change. Seeking to follow a truth in 
all its relations, he wieilide back and forth, refreshed at 
every step with its glories, but finds no end. Trying to 
discuss a principle, he fails of holding his ideal long enough 
to record it ; now it is clear and close to him, then it veils 
itself and passes away ; now he becomes almost sure of his 
prize, but in a moment more it has gone; and after doin 
his best, he presents hardly an outline of what he has felt. 
Life in every possible manifestation reaches the infinite 
nerve. They who take hold and keep hold of every truth 
will be drawn to the skies, and their view will become more 
and fore wide and more and more varied the higher they 
ascend. 

There is much that is common in our time which we 
should not care to designate as old or new. Fashions, | 
which rest on nothing and complete-their circles every few 
years, are neither old nor new. Notions of reform, too, 
that will not bear the test of truth ; ideas of progress which 
lead away from the central orb of light ; dreams of life which 
are never equalled in man’s waking hours,—are outside the 
realm of present thought. They are incidental and acciden- 
a Only out of the eternal fountain can fresh blood. 

ow. 
“ A doomed life old goodness hath;” 

Moving in this, 

“ —the world is gray 
With morning light!” 

“When young men attempt to go in opposition to abiding 
laws, they grow old very fast. When old men move in 
obedience to these laws, they renew their strength day by 
day, until, with a single step, they pass into glory. 

e'shall not soon learn all that has been in the world ; 
nor all that will be. We do not know all that is old, nor 
do we suppose there can be nothing new beyond what now 
is. We understand that islands sink and islands rise ; that 
old elements of society die and new elements of society 
become practical. We believe there are old things that 
are in no sense new, and new things which are in no 
sense old. Still much that is new to us was new to 
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many who lived long ago; and much which is old to us 
becomes new by use. By far the greatest and most es- 
sential parts of the old pass directly into the new; by far 
the greatest and most essential parts of the new rise out of 
the old. In nature and in life, the old is the basis of the 
new ; and the new is the appropriation of the old. 

The special illustration of our theme is man, — who 
while extorting the secrets from the earth, the air, and sky, 
building his temples, filling his galleries, and creating his 
libraries, is continually exhibiting new energies of bodily 
endurance, and finding new treasures in the mind. 

C. R. M. 


Art. V. 
The Divine Power in Salvation. 


Discussions on the subject of the final salvation of all men 
from sin, never—at least in the present day—turn upon any 
interpretation of the willingness or eyen the purpose of God 
to save all. The divine goodness showing itself in a desire 
and intention to save all, is substantially conceded by all 
parties. The argument always hinges upon certain notions 
of the Divine power. It is, indeed, conceded that the power 
of God is infinite, but not unqualified. It can act with 
infinite force only in a prescribed way. And as respects a 
human soul, the prescribed way is determined by the nature 
of this soul—the essential laws which govern its action. 
The soul is free ; and this is saying, that the soul cannot be 
coerced. Infinite power cannot work impossibilities—cannot 
contradict the nature of things ; and to allege that a human 
soul can be forced, is to allege an impossibility in the nature 
of things. 

We propose a brief consideration of the point here implied 
—the Divine power as exhibited in controlling, in saving a 
Free soul. We are confident that there is a popular mistake 
as to the nature of Divine power itself—Divine power in its 

6* 
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general sense. A few suggestions on the general subject 


may not therefore be out of place in this connection. 
It is observable that the sense of power is perhaps the first 
‘ impression made upon our minds, after we come to realize 


somewhat of the vastness of the universe. Before we think 


of the wisdom displayed in the creation, before we think of 


its beauty or sublimity, before we think of its exhibition of 
goodness, we pause to think of its exhibition of power. In- 


deed, it requires something of scrutiny, something of critical 
judgment to detect the skill of the Divine handy-work ; and 
it requires considerable experience before we can trace the 
Divine goodness in the operations of the universe ; but the 
reality of power exhibited alike in the creation, the support, 
and the control of the universe—the reality of power strikes 
our senses instantly—comes upon us, indeed, with a sudden 
and an overwhelming influence. This sense of power always 
comes as the first emotion, when the exhibition of power is 
on a large scale—whether the form be human or divine. 


In the movement of a locomotive dragging its train of mer- 
chandise a mile in length ; in the dash and tury of an ocean- 
wave upon a rocky coast ; in the onward pace of a mammoth 
steamship against wind, tide and wave ; in the ceaseless and 


the resistless pour of a cataract;—in such and similar ex- 


amples, is not the sense of power first among the emotions 
stirred within us ? 
But the fact more directly bearing upon our present ob- 


ject is, that while the Divine power is the most palpable 
fact of the creation—the fact which we the most easily and 


instantly perceive—still, the nature of power is hopelessly 
mysterious. Not one of the five senses can identify it. 
The eye which so promptly and so vividly sees the effect 
of power, and asserts its presence, cannot see it. The opera- 


tions of power are seen, felt and heard; but power itself 
cannot be detected by hand, ear or eye. The intellect can- 


not even form a conception of power in its essence. "Words 
cannot describe it—dictionaries do not define it. It is true, 
we have‘some high-sounding words which pass for defini- 


tions. The essential thing which holds the,sun in the cen- 
tre of the solar system, which holds the planets in their 


accustomed relations, and which moves planets and satellites 
in their established orbits around the common centre ;— 
what is it? Wecall it gravity; and we distinguish two 
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forms of this as centripetal and centrifugal; but what is 
gravity, and what the essential things to which we apply 


the terms centripetal and centrifugal? Plainly, none of 
these words define the thing—they merely describe certain 
effects of the thing. The nearest approach to a definition 
of power is to say that it is that essential quality whereby 
one thing effects a change in another thing. But this is 
merely stating an effect ; the essential thing, power in itself, 
neither the senses, nor the imagination, nor the intellect, 
nor language can touch. It is at once among the most ob- 
vious and the most mysterious of all realities. 

These two considerations prepare the way for a third, that 
all power, be its essence what it may, is spiritual—spiritual 
we mean in that general use of terms which considers the 
entire universe as comprising but two substances, matter on’ 
the one hand and spirit on the other. As power cannot be 
detected by any of the senses—as it cannot be touched, heard, 
nor seen—it certainly cannot be material; for it is the 
object of the senses to put us into contact with things mate- 
rial. As invisible, as incomprehensible, as mysterious, and 
yet as most palpably real, power is something spiritual. 
True, it may be convenient to describe power according to 
the nature of the effect it produces. The power which 
propels a locomotive it is convenient to call physical power ; 
that which compels the growth of a tree it is convenient to 
call organic power ; that which changes the convictions of 
a human mind it is convenient to call intellectual power ; 


and that which stirs a human conscience, and compels man 
to a life of rectitude,—if it shall appear that there is any 


such thing as power in this sense,—it is convenient to call 
moral power. But in all of these cases, the essential 
thing is the same ; in all cases, as spirit is the only opposite 
of matter, the power is spiritual and not material. It is true, 


that the effect of power as seen in the moving of a locomo- 
_ tive, is material, and so visible to the physical eye ; but the 
cause of this movement—the essential power—is just as 
subtle, just as invisible, just as mysterious, just as spiritual, 
as when a human conviction is changed, or a human emo- 


tion stirred. | 

The fundamental truth is here; all power is of God— 
spiritual as he is a spirit, invisible as he is invisible, eternal 
as he is eternal. 
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We submit a fourth reflection, that power, the reality of 
which is so palpable, the nature of which is so mysterious, 
and which in all its forms is spiritual as opposed to the mate- 
rial,—that power is the great reality in all the movements and 
institutions which in any way affect mankind. The reality 
is always in power—everything else is but form. The 
reality of a school is in its power to instruct and train the 
tender mind ; the reality of a church is in its power to 
Christianize men and women ; the reality of a temperance 
organization is in its power to reformand save the inebriate ; 
the reality of a government is in its power—its power to 
exist and compel obedience to its laws. 

The regiments of martial men, in the habiliments of war, 
with muskets, bayonets and cartridges, daily marchin 
through our streets, reveal to the same gaze the reality wal 
the power of the government—reveal the reality in the pow- 
er—rather show the reality of the government fo be its 
power. 

In the ordinary period of peace, an honest citizen seldom 
sees anything to remind him that he is a subject of human 
government. He may go from the cradle to the grave, and 
beyond the simple tax assessed upon him, be unconscious of 
the fact that laws exist and that rulers enforce them. But 
should he knowingly break one of these laws, and so find 
the officer of justice laying his hand upon him; in that 
touch he will feel the reality of the government, and feel 
this reality to be simply a power. 

A half million of bayonets bristling from one end to the 
other of a loyal nation, with proud and threatening armadas 
upon the sea, attest that the reality of the government is in 
its power. A few months’ experience has made the fact 
sufficiently clear, that a government without power is no 
government at all—that government exists only as it has 
power. 

We thus specify four leading characteristics of power con- 
sidered in itself. It is among the most palpable of facts— 
perhaps before all others in impressing itself upon the mind 

* of man,—it isjnevertlieless invisible, mysterious, indefinable ; 
— it belongs to the spiritual as opposed to the material part 
of the universe ;—and it is the reality of every movement 
and institution which affects mankind. 

Such being the characteristics of Divine power in itself 
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considered, is it not presumptuous in any mortal, to assign 
limits to its energy—to determine in what- departments of 
the universe it has, and in what departments it has-not, a 
sphere of operation? That in the sphere of spirit, that is, 
acting upon spirit, the power of God cannot act in the same 
way that it acts upon matter, may be true—we think is true ; 
but this is a very different thing from saying, that it cannot 
act upon spirit at all, in any way. The truth is, in the 
action of power upon matter, it is presumed that it acts in 
accordance with the laws of matter; and so in its action 
upon spirit, it is to be presumed that it will act in accordance 
with the laws of spirit. Certainly, it is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, that the laws of spirit wholly exclude the action of 
power upon it. 

The point we insist upon—the only point we now seek 
to establish—is that the Divine power legitimately acts upon 
souls for their redemption. - The whole controversy turns 
upon this question, Has Divine power a sphere of action in 
the world of spirit? Can it in any way control the will of 
man, even on the supposition that this will is free—a point 
which many deny? In the greatest of all spiritual effects, 
the salvation of the soul from sin, has Divine power any- 
thing todo? Are men, in any legitimate sense of the term, 
saved by the power of God ? 

Now we allege, that all the characteristics we have as- 
signed to the Divine power considered in itself, hold with 
unabated force, when assigned to its operations in the salva- 
tion of human souls, 

Christianity is the great agent in human salvation. We 
allege that Christianity considered ‘simply as a manifesta- 
tion of power—we mean in the most general sense of the 
term, as the quality whereby one thing effects a change in 
some other thing—is just as striking as in any material 
manifestation. 

Nothing is more palpable in the character of Christ, than 
his power over souls. He bids:the fishermen drop their 
nets and follow him, and straightway they obey. He travels. 
over the villages of Palestine, and multitudes follow him— 
drawn by his power. He appears to Saul on his way:to 
Damascus and, by his power, wrests the hating spirit frort. 
his soul, turning the greatest enemy of the church into its 


greatest friend. But will any one ask for examples under 
this head 7 
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The power of Christianity, even without immediate con- 
nection with the person of Christ, appears in all its early 
history. ‘Take a striking example. No one denies the 
strength of avarice—the tenacity with which men cling to 
their possessions. That must have remarkable strength 
which overcomes in men the love of wealth—which makes 
them utterly indifferent to the ** good things of’ the world.” 
But note this historical fact. A great multitude were con- 
verted to Christianity on the day of pentecost. What did 
the new religion have power to make them do? ‘They “ sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
every man had need.” (Acts ii. 45.) Suppose men did 
such things now ;—we might differ as to the nature of the 
cause; we might call this insanity, or fanaticism, or some- 
thing different from either ;—we should agree on one point 
—the cause must be very powerful. 

We shall not stop to urge the points, that the power of 
Christianity over the souls of men is mysterious, and that in 
its essence, it is spiritual as opposed to material ; for on these 
there can be no dispute. It is, however, worthy of special 
statement, that Christianity is not simply powerful ; it is 
itself power—distinctively a power. Itis not an offer, nor 
an opportunity, nor an invitation, nora theory, nor a belief ; 
it includes or implies all these; but in its essence it is a 
power. Its reality consists in its power over the souls of 
mankind. Who will fail in this connection to recall the 
striking words, ‘¢ I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every soul that 
believeth ?”” or the other similar declaration, “‘ The king- 
dom of God is notin word, but in power?” or still another, 
“‘ Christ, the power of God?” We could fill these pages 
with passages from the New Testament alleging substan- 
tially, that Christianity, in its essence, is the power of God. 
In all the phraseology and dogmatism of sectarian strife, we 
cannot recall an allegation more monstrous than the common 
assumption of orthodoxy, that while God may entreat hu- 
man souls, he cannot control them—that Divine power, as 
such, is not operative in the spirit of man !. | 
The radical mistake is in presuming that the Divine pow- 
. er always manifests itself in a material way—the way in 
which it acts upon matter. But in reality, this is the hum- 
blest sphere of its activity. As we ascend from the sphere 
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of matter to that of spirit—through the successive order of 
spirit, power grows more and more effective. The power 
of the genius of Hannibal multiplied threefold the power of 
his army. The power of Cromwell’s spirit made the 
Roundheads irresistible. The simple presence of Napoleon 
was equivalent to an army of ten thousand; while his 
intellect had: force enough to keep all Europe in commotion. 
In a simply material contest, man would be weak compared 
with his beast; but intellect makes him “ lord of the lower 
world.” But religion is stronger than intellect ; the gospel 
is stronger than man, stronger than all things else,—for 
while other things are simply powerful, the gospel is power 
even the power of God unto salvation. 

We deem the point established-—in its bearing upon ortho- 
dox theories of salvation a very formidable point—that God’s 
power is not restricted to the things of sense and outward 

henomena, but that its highest sphere is the soul of man. 

n a way as different from that whereby it affects matter, as 
matter is different from spirit,—in a way conformable to the 
laws of the free spirit, the Divine power is legitimately 
operative—is still omnipotent ; and its own time will render 
effective the Divine wish, even though this include the 
ultimate redemption of every soul. G. H. BE 


Arr. VI. 
The Hope of Salvation a Working Principle. 


THE most effective objection ever urged against Univer» 
valism is, that in making final salvation certain, it takes 
away all inducement to present salvation. If we are sure 
to be saved at last, why need we trouble ourselves about 
salvation now. Why not live on in sin, and have the “ay, 
ments of sin, seeing that all will come out right in the end ? 
The point of the objection is, that the hope or prospect of 
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salvation, so far from being itself a working principle induc- 
ing men to strive to hasten the object of hope or expecta- 
tion, is in fact, destructive of allinducement to struggle for 
this object. 

Now while we deem this objection unphilosophical and 
unscriptural, we find a passage in one of the Epistles which 
seems to have been written with the special purpose of an- 
ticipating and foreclosing such an objection; and we pro- 
pose here a brief exposition of the passage with special 
reference to the doctrine, that the Hope of Salvation is a 
Working Principle. The passage is in 1 John iii. 23, and 
is as follows : 

‘‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know that when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall see him as 
he is. And every man that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself, even as he is pure.” 

These words gave the disciples assurance on three impor- 
tant points, which we must here carefully distinguish. 

1. The disciples, who were already accepted as ‘‘ Sons of 
God,” were told what they were to become. They were 
to become like Christ. True, this information was in rather 


general terms. It did not fully appear what they were to 
be. Still, it was rw to know, and this much was 
h 


assured them, that when 
like him. 

2. Again, this attainment, this becoming like Christ, is 
specially named as a matter of hope. 

8. This hope of becoming like Christ—of finally becoming 
pure as Christ was pure, is distinctly spoken of as a practi- 
cal power inducing those who have the hope to make an 
exertion to become like Christ. ‘ Every man that hath this 
hope in him, purifieth himself.” 

First, we may consider the promise to the disciples, that 
they should become like Christ. A few suggestions will | 
show that this promise, though couched in general terms, 
and accompanied with the qualification that, as yet, it did 
not appear what they should be, did nevertheless imply 
something of very great importance. Observe, that the 
becoming like Christ was something more than to be ‘ Sons 
of God.”” They werg this already; but it was something 
in the future—something to be obtained by and by—some- 


rist appeared they should b¢ 
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thing, the full and particular nature of which did not as yet 
appear, to be like Christ. 

There are two distinct senses in which men are said to 
be the ‘sons of God.” The first sense has no regard to 
their characters ; does not ask whether they are good or bad ; 
it is enough that God made them in his own image. The 
same as in a human family,—it is not the moral characters 
of the children that make them children. The fact that 
sons sqmetimes prove undutiful and even vicious, does not 
destroy the original fact, that they are still sons, and that 
their fathers are’ still fathers. Good behavior does not 
make, nor does bad behavior unmake the relation of par- 
ent and child. Nature makes and nothing can unmake this 
relation. The prodigal son, though disobedient and away 
from home, and spending his days with riotous, vicious 
companions, was nevertheless “the prodigal son,” and as 
such, was all along acknowledged by his father, who in spite 
of the waywardness of the ‘son, continued to be his father, 
and joyfully, and even without upbraiding, welcomed his 
return to the paternal roof. 

But there is another sense of the words—a sense in which 
men may become the sons of God ; and this does depend upon 
character. In an accommodated, figurative use of the words, 
persons who strive to obey God, who receive, and endeavor 
to act from, the spirit of God, are acknowledged to be his 
children‘in a peculiar sense. They are said to receive the 
- spirit of adoption, whereby they cry, “‘ Abba, Father.” It 
is in the sense of this limited and special relation, that the 
apostle Paul exclaims, ‘* For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.” (Rom. viii. 14.) 

It is a great thing to attain this—to become, in this high 
and characteristic sense, children of God. Such an attain- 
ment marks very high progress in a religious career. When 
we consider how numerous and how importunate are the 
temptations which call men away from the right; how at 
every point they are teased into acts of disobedience; how 
delusive and flattering are the inducements held out to fol- 
low in evil ways, and so enjoy “the pleasures of sin for a 
~ season ’’—when we consider all these influences, it is clear 
that a great point is reached, when, in the divine sense of 
obedience, men are accepted as the sons of God. Such an 
acceptance implies, that, even if they have not conquered 

VOL. XIX. 
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the evil of this world, they have at least entered upon the 
battle against it; that even if they still feel the force of 
temptation, they are nevertheless resolutely resisting the 
force, and so “are ted by the Spirit of God.” 

But the passage under treatment avers that there is some- 
thing still better. It is much to have consecrated and firmly 
fixed in the soul, the sense of obedience, the spirit of divine 
adoption, and so to -be accepted as “sons of God.” It is 
vastly more to be like Christ. The disciples whom John 
addressed had already reached the good point; but the 
better point was still future—still a matter of promise. 
* Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, but we know that when he (Christ) 
shall appear, we shall be like him.” 

Considered in relation to his peculiar obligations as a 
spiritual being, a man may stand in one of three posi- 
tions,—he may be positively and recklessly sinful; or, he 
may be positively and earnestly. working to overcome his 
sinfulness ; or he may have reached the point of victory over 
sin—may have attained unto the entire purity of Christ. 
The matter of regenerating the heart—of subduing the pas- 
sions—of resisting the evil inclinations which by nature are 
so strong, is often compared to a battle between contending 
armies. The worst thing, the most humiliating thing we car 
do, is to fly from the enemy without even risking an onset- 
Too many thus deal with the enemy intrenched within them. 
They give way to it without thought of resistance ; give 
way, willingly it may be, because they love its ascendency 
—because they find slavery to it agreeable—because 8 
find a base yet real gratification in the vile enjoyments whic 
it allows. This is depravity. It is a good thing te turn 
upon the fee. The attack will be resolutely resisted. We 
may be sure of bruises, of weariness, ef anxiety as to the 
issue more painful to bear than wounds. But the determi- 
nation te crush the evil—the determination to be obedient 
at any cost and at whatever hazard,—-even this determina- 
tion is a great achievement. In. itself, it is the spirit of 
adoption. It receives one into the family of the faithful. 
It makes him a son of God. The disciples to whom the 
passage was addressed had already reached this. 

But only in the purity of. Christ is there victory. ~~ 
in this, the final attainment, is there the perfect peace, Ti 
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this triumph is won, the strife, however valiant and how- 
ever efficient, is still a strife. Up to the very moment of 
victory, there must be at least the shadow of doubt, and 
doubt brings anxiety and pain. But in the purity of Christ, 
the real strife is at an end; doubt and fear are no longer 
possible; the spirit’s rest is secure,—the battle is fought, and 
the victory is won. This perfect purity the disciples had 
not reached. It was simply promised them. 

We now call attention to the second leading particular 
contained in the passage from John. The purity of Christ 
which the disciples were assured would finally be theirs, is 
presented as a hope—as the object of hope. 

The question is important, What makes the purity of 
Christ a hope? What makes anything an object of hope ? 

_The question is answered, at least in general terms, by 
merely defining the word. “ A desire of some good, accom- 
panied with at least a slight expectation of obtaining it,”— 
such, according to the lexicographer, is the simplest defini- 
tion of hope. Hope is a compound of two ingredients—not 
desire alone, not expectation, but desire and expectation 
eonjoined make hope. The prisoner chained to his dungeon, 
under sentence that admits of no reprieve, desires his free- 
dom. The sailor, whose craft has struck the hidden rock 
rendering all chance of escape hopeless, still desires escape. 
It is easy to illustrate the fact, that a desire is by no means 
the same asa hope. On the contrary, we may expect innu- 
merable things for which we can feel no desire. The felon 
may expect that every time his cell-door is opened, it is that 
he may be led to execution ; the ship-wrecked mariner cast 
upon a desert island may expect nothing but starvation. 
The difference between expectation and hope is not less 
palpable than that between desire and hope. It is only 
when we have a ground of expectation for an object which 
we at the same time desire, that we can be said to hope. 

The purity of Christ is presented to the disciples as a 
hope. Hence it was assumed by the apostle, that the dis- 
ciples would not only expect, but also desire to attain unto 
this purity. 

From these considerations it requires but a slight exercise 
of the reasoning faculty to perceive, that the Gospel as- 
sumes that the love of goodness is natural toman. The 
purity of Christ is not anything foreign to our natures— 
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something which we intuitively disrelish—something des- 
potically forced upon us—something which we are to re- 
ceive from an austere sense of duty, while we all the time 
regret that duty imposes so unwelcome a burden upon us, ° 
The Gospel does not, either directly or by implication, 
justify a notion so dishonorable to human nature. On the 
contrary, it presumes that the prospect of ultimate purity 
is in natural agreement with the heart of man; and that 
when presented to him as a final attainment which he may 
reasonably expect, it will also present itself to him as an 
attainment which he will ardently desire. 

It is not, indeed, to be denied, nobody can deny, that 
men naturally love, in some particulars, the fruits of evil. 
The gratification of any desire of course brings pleasure. 
If the desire be evil it still remains true, that the gratifica- 
tion of it is pleasant. No doubt it brings, for the time at 
least, pleasure to the wretched inebriate, when his terrible 
thirst is gratified. If our tempers are naturally irritable, 


and quickly stirred when provocation poms itself, it will 
give a thrill of pleasure if we can glut our revenge. If 
our pride is excessive and our spirit autocratic, we sh 


doubtless take a base delight in filling places of power. 
where we may domineer over our fellow creatures. But 


in all these and kindred particulars, it does not follow that 
the love of evil is natural to us; for we may, all the while, 
mourn over the fact, that such evil inclinations have power 
over us. No doubt the inebriate loves the cup; but it may 


be to him the occasion of deep sorrow that he should have 
so debasing an appetite. Being the slave of a base habit, 


he of course wants to gratify it; but he would, at the same 
moment, give the world, were it his to give, to be delivered 
from so terrible a thraldom. 

We never had the acquaintance of a person ae a 
naturally strong and irritable temper, who was really glad 
that he had such a temper. He always feels and confesses 
that such a temperament is a serious misfortune. And 
why not presume the same with regard to all the evil im- 
pulses which have control over men? If they have de- 
sires that are sinful, of course they love to gratify them ; 
but they may, at the same time, be sorry that they have any 
such desires—it might be to them an occasion of sincere 


rejoicing, to be assured that some day they shall be deli- 
vered from them. 
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This, it seems to us, is the Christian doctrine. No 
fact is clearer in the pages of the Bible, than that sinful 
men will seek sinful indulgences. But the Bible does not 
teach that sinful men are glad that they are sinful. On 
the contrary it assumes, that, in so far 4s they suffer them- 
selves to think on the subject at all, the fagt of their sin- 
fulness is painful to them ; that the prospect of deliverance 
from every evil desire is naturally agreeable to man ; that 
the certainty of at last attaining unto the purity of Christ, 
is consonant with the deepest desires—that it assumes in 
the believer’s soul, the nature of a hope. 

In the third and last place, the passage teaches that the 
hope of ultimate purity—the purity of Christ—becomes a 
working principle ; that it is a power in the believer insti- 
gating him to exertion in the way of well-doing. How 
significant are the words, **‘ And every man that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself !” 

The promise of ultimate holiness is not given us, that we 
may sit down and exult over the prospect ; nor is it the 
natural consequence, that if men receive such a promise, 
they will do nothing but anticipate and exult. On thecon- 
trary, the promise of ultimate purity is given that we may 


be incited to work all the harder in order to hasten the 


attainment of an object so deeply to be desired; and it is 
presumed to be the natural effect of such a promise, to in- 
cite an increased energy in the struggle after good. It is 
but acting out the natural impulse of the soul of man, that 
whenever he comes to possess so cheering a hope, instead 
of giving way to indolence and indifference, he shall at once 
proceed to the work of purification. It is a law of human 
nature that finds expression in the words, ‘“ And every 
man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he 
is pure.” 

Let it not be said, that the hope of good will cool the 
ardor and relax the energies of men in the pursuit of good. 
On the contrary, no other working power has in it so much 
of vigor, and such persistent application. Indeed, without 
hope to keep his spirits up, and cheer him onward in the 
path of duty, man could accomplish very little in this world. 


Why, on the eve of political election, do partisan writers 


and orators affect so much of certainty that their particular 
side will a Why are they so earnest to fill their 
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followers with the hope of victory-? Assuredly it is not 
with a view to cool their zeal, or diminish their toil. They 
know that of all spurs to cheerful and unremitting ex- 
ertion, no other incentive is equal to hope. 

In the struggle %f life—in the Christian’s toil for the 
purity of his Master—men want no other thing so much as 
hope. Take not from the toiling pilgrim the prospect of 
finally reaching his goal; dishearten not the warrior with 
prophecies of defeat ; a. not the Christian with any 
doubt of ultimate purity. Hope is his strong reliance; 
and having this he is nerved for the blessed- work, and will 
at once strive to ‘purify himself,” and so hasten the pro- 
mised deliverance. E. H. G. 


Art. VII. 
Olmsted's Cotton Kingdom. 


The Cotton Kingdom: a Traveller’s Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in the American Slave States. Based upon three former 
volumes of Journeys and Investigations by the same Author. By Fred- 
eric Law Olmsted. In two vols, New York: Mason Brothers. 1861. 


Tue former volumes to which the author refers as the 
basis of the two entitled ‘“* The Cotton Kingdom,” are the 
‘s Seaboard Slave States,” ‘* Texas Journey,” and “ Jour- 
ney in the Back Country.” As the volumes severally 
appeared, they elicited discriminating encomiums from the 
conservative press, for their evident truthfulness of state- 
ment, freedom from partisan prejudice, and indications of 
shrewd observation and judicious reflections. The tone 
and general style of the volumes give internal evidence, 
that the author is entitled to full confidence in all his state- 
ments of fact. None of his readers can fail to be assured, 
that he took pains to see things and events as they really 
were, and that he was conscientious and impartial in his 
published records of observations. The distinguishing 
characteristics of Southern society,—in manners, customs, 
intelligence, industry, religion, legislation,—are portrayed 
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in his pages with a graphic pen. But there is no gall in 
his ink. His pictures are indeed colored with feeling, but 
never with passion. And in every respectable quarter he 
is received as an established authority in the matters of fact 
which he has stated. 

' The two volumes on “ The Cotton Kingdom” comprise 
such matter from the former volumes as more directly bear 
upon the ‘cotton interest ; and they omit, for the most part, 
such details as do not serve to throw light upon this par- ° 
ticular. subject. The occasion of the work is sufficiently 
obvious. ‘The nation is now engaged in a contest to deter- 
mine whether the supreme law shall be “Cotton or the 
Constitution.” Whatever serves to make the public better 
acquainted with the real claims and strength of the local 

‘interest which has precipitated upon the land the horror of 
civil war, will be acknowledged as peculiarly opportune 
and welcome. 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is not a treatise on the general Cot- 
ton Question ; it deals hut little in statistics ; does not for- 


mally and systematically discuss the political and financial . . 


bearings of the general subject. It gives, for the most part, 
the results of his observations in the Cotton States with 
such reflections as these seem to warrant—gives them, too, 
in a narrative way, with a large and entertaining mixture 
of personal incident and anecdote. The natural adaptation 
of the soil for the cotton-culture ; the extent to which it is 
under cultivation ; the bearing of the particular form of 
industry on public improvements, such as roads, rail- 
roads, schools, and religious institutions—on the relations 
between the poor whites and the slave-holders—the social 
arrangements and customs,—these and similar matters of 
local importance find elucidation in the book ;—while there 
will be found occasional and, incidental statements of the 
political bearings of the facts on record. 

Mr. Olmsted is of the party who believe the Union to 
be both a political and moral necessity. The contiguity of - 
territory, the course of rivers, the mutual dependence grow- 
ing out of diversity of productions, and the inevitable social 
relations, all require that the several States shall live under 
one general government. In his opening paragraph he 
well says: 


‘‘ The mountain ranges, the valleys, and the great waters of 
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America, all tend north and south, not east and west. An 
arbitrary political line may divide the north: part from the south 
part, but there is no such line in nature: there can be none, 
socially. While water runs downhill, the currents and counter 
currents of trade, of love, of consanguinity, and fellowship, will 
flow north and south. The unavoidable comminglings of the 
people in a land like this, upon the conditions which the slavery 
of a portion of the population imposes, make it necessary to peace 
, that we should all live under the same laws and respect the same 
flag. No government could long control its own people, no 
government could long exist, that would allow its citizens to be 
subject to such indignities under a foreign government as those 
to which the citizens of the United States heretofore have been 
required to submit under their own, for the sake of the tranquil- 
lity of the South. Nor could the South, with its present pur- 
poses, live on terms of peace with any foreign nation, between 
whose people and its own there was no division, except such an 
one as might be maintained by means of forts, frontier-guards 
and custom-houses, edicts, passports and spies. Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland are much better, adapted for an indepen- 
dent government, and under an independent government would 
’ be far more likely to live at peace with England, than the South 
to remain peaceably separated from the North of this country.” 


Our author fully appreciates the magnitude of the issues 
now to be settled. One section must be conquered. Free- 
dom must conquer or be conquered: there is no other 
alternative. 


‘‘ It is said that the South can never be subjugated. It must 
be, or we must. It must be, or not only our American republic 
is a failure, but-our English justice and our English law, and 
our English freedom are failures. This Southern repudiation 
of obligations upon the result of an election is but a clearer 
warning than we have had before, that these cannot be main- 
tained in this land any longer in such intimate association with 
slavery as we have hitherto tried to hope that they might. We 
now know that we must give them up, or give up trying to accom- 
modate ourselves to what the South has declared, and demon- 
strated, to be the necessities of its state of society. Those 
necessities would not be less, but, on the contrary, far more 
imperative, were the South an independent people. If the South 
has reason to declare itself independent of our long-honored con- 
stitution, and of our common court of our common laws, on 
account of a past want of invariable tenderness on the part of 
each one of our people towards its necessities, how long could 
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we calculate to be able to preserve ourselves from occurrences 
which would be deemed to abrogate the obligations of a mere 
treaty of peace? A treaty of peace with the South, as a foreign 
power, would be a cowardly armistice, a cruel aggravation and 
prolongation of war.” 


The capabilities of Southern soil for growing cotton are 
palpable ; and if they could be fully developed would be a 
source of untold wealth. But diene aia is assumed to 
be essential to the cotton culture—renders it impossible that 
these inherent resources be made speedily available. The 
number of slaves cannot be greatly increased—the supply 
being necessarily regular and limited. As each planter 
must own his laborers, vastly more capital is requisite to 
‘ carry on the business, than would be necessary, did he sim- 
ply hire them. Fifty laborers make by no means a large 
gang for a plantation, but on the supposition that each 
laborer costs a thousand dollars, the cost of carrying on a 
plantation becomes a serious item. The consequence is, that 
but a small proportion of the territory is under cultivation. 
*‘ According to the Census,” says Mr. Olmsted, ‘ the whole 
crop of cotton is produced on 5,000,000 acres. It could be 
produced, at the rate common on good South-western plan- 
tations, on less than half that area. The rest of the land 
of the Slave States, which amounts to over 500,000,000 
acres, is condemned, so far as the tendencies I have indi- 
cated are not overweighed here and there by some special 
advantages, to non-cultivation, except for the hand-to-' 
mouth supply of its people. And this is true not only of its 
agricultural but of all other of its recources.” 

Now in the culture of cotton, as well as in its manufac- 
ture, the proprietor who can bring the largest number of 
hands into the work, has the advantage. Hence, the 
owner of but few slaves is unable to compete with the 
owner of many; hence again, the few planters become im- 
mensely wealthy, and the many become exceedingly poor. 
Mr. Olmsted’s experience is to the point here: 


‘‘I went on my way into the so-called cotton States, within 
which I travelled over, first and last, at least three thousand 
miles of roads, from which not a cotton plant was to be seen, 
and the people living by the side of which certainly had not been 
made rich by cotton or anything else. And for every mile of 
road-side upon which I saw any evidence of cotton production, I 


a 
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am sure that I saw a hundred of forest or waste land, with only 
now and then an acre or two of poor corn half smothered in 
weeds; for every rich man’s house, I am sure that I passed a 
dozen shabby and half-furnished cottages, and at least a hundred 
cabins —mere hovels, such as none but a poor farmer would 
house his cattle in at the North.” (Vol. i. p. 12.) 


Again; and especially in confirmation of the alleged 
disadvantage of slave-labor as rendering the supply of 
laborers limited. 


‘¢ The area of land on which cotton may be raised witl profit 
is practically limitless ; it is cheap; even the best land is cheap; 
but to the large planter it is much more valuable when held in 
large parcels, for obvious reasons, than when in small; conse- 
quently the best land can hardly be obtained in small tracts or 
without the use of a considerable capital. But there are millions 
of acres of land yet untouched, which if leveed and drained and 
fenced, and well cultivated, might be made to produce, with good 

luck, seven or more bales to the hand. It would cost compara- 
tively little to accomplish it—-one lucky crop would repay all 
the ontlay for land and improvements —if it were not for ‘the 
hands.’ The supply of hands is limited. It does not increase 
in the ratio of the increase of the cotton demand. If cotton 
should double in price next year, or become worth its weight in 
gold, the number of negroes in the United States would not 
increase four per cent. unless the African slave-trade were 
te-established.” (Vol. i. p. 15.) 


Mr: Olmsted’s observations led him to detect the fallacy 
of presuming wealth in a slave-community to be equivalent 
to wealth in a free community. The having of wealth is 
virtually contingent upon the things in which it is tnvested. 
Certainly the power which wealth gives, is wholly depen- 
dent upon the things which represent wealth. 


‘‘One of the grand errors, out of which this rebellion has 
grown, came from supposing that whatever nourishes wealth 
and gives power to an ordinary civilized community, must com- 
mand as much for a slave-holding community. The truth has 
been overlooked that the accumulation of wealth and the power 
of a.nation are contingent not merely upon the primary value of 
the surplus of productions of which it has to dispose, but very 
-largely also upon the way in which the income from its surplus is 
distributed and reinvested. Let a man be absent from almost 
any part of the North, twenty years, and he is struck, on his 
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return, by what we cali the ‘improvements’ which have been 
made. Better buildings, churches, schoolhouses, mills, railroads, 
etc. In New York city alone, for instance, at least two hundred 
wmillions of dollars have been reinvested merely in an improved 
housing of the people; in labor-saving machinery, waterworks, 
gasworks, etc., as much more. It is, not difficult to see,where 
the profits of our manufacturers and merchants are. Again, go 
into the country, and there is no end of: substantial proof of 
twenty years of agricultural prosperity, not alone in roads, 
canals, bridges, dwellings, barns, and fences, but in books and 
furniture, ahd gardens, and pictures, and in the better dress and 
evidently higher education of the people. But where will the 
returning traveller see the accumulated cotton profits of twenty 
years in Mississippi? Ask the cotton-planter for them, and he’ 
will point in reply, not to dwellings, libraries, churches, school 
houses, mills, railroads, or anything of the kind; he will point 
to his negroes —to almost nothing else. Negroes such as stood 
for five hundred dollars once, now represent a thousand dollars. 
We must look, then, in Virginia, and those Northern Slave 
States which have the thonopoly of supplying negroes, for the 
real wealth which the sale of cotton has brought to the South. 
But where ig the evidence of it? where anything to compare 
with the evidence of accumulated profits to be seen in any Free 
State? If certain portions of Virginia have been a little improv- 
ing, others unquestionably have been deteriorating, growing 
shabbier, more comfortless, less convenient. The total increase 
in wealth of the population during the last twenty years shows 
for almost nothing. One year’s improvements of a Free State 
exceed it all.” (Vol. i. pp. 25, 26.) 


Our author’s observations do not confirm the common 
impression, that none but blacks can labor in the cotton- 
field. He says: ‘* As to the more common and popular 
opinion, that the necessary’ labor of cotton tillage is too 
severe for white men in the cotton-growing climate, I re+ 

eat that I do not find the slightest weight of fact to sustain it. 

he necessary labor and.causes of fatigue and vital exhaus- 
tion attending any part, or all, of the process of cotton cul- 
ture does not compare with that of our July harvesting ; it 
-is not greater than attends the cultivation of Indian corn in 
the usual New England method. I have seen a weakl 
white woman the worse for her labor in the cotton field, 
but never a white man, and I have seen hundreds of them 
at work in cotton fields under the most unfavorable cir- 
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cumstances, miserable, dispirited wretches, and of weak 
muscle, subsisting mainly, as they do, on corn bread. Mr. 
De Bow estimates one hundred thousand white men now 
engaged in the cultivation of cotton, being one ninth of the 
whole cotton force (numerically) of the country. I have 
just seen a commercial letter from San Antonio, which 
estimates that the handful of Germans in Western Texas 
will send ten thousand bales of cotton, the production 
of their own labor, to market this season.” He con- 
fesses, however, that it will not surprise him to learn 
that the cultivation by the Germans in-Texas, does not 


prove so profitable, as when ‘the cultivation is carried on 
‘by slaves. But he does not attribute the difference of pro- 
fit to any inherent advantage of black over white labor. 
As the results of the experiment, now being made by these 


German settlers, will have weight in forming an estimate 


of the relative advantages of slave and free labor, it is im- 
ortant that we know how to judge.of these results. Mr. 
Imsted’s opinion on this point has especial value. 


“Tt would not surprise me to learn that the cultivation of cot- 
ton by the German settlers in Texas had not, after all, been as 
pre&table as its cultivation by the planters employing slaves in 
the vicinity. I should attribute the superior profits of the 


planter, if any there be, however, not to the fitness of the cli- 


mate for negro labor, and its unfitness for white labor, but to the 
fact that his expenses for fencing, on account of his larger fields 
and larger estate, are several hundred per cent. less than those 


of the farmer ; to the fact that his expenses for tillage, having 


mules and ploughs and other instruments to use at the opportune 


moment, are less than those of the farmer, who, in many cases, 
cannot afford to own a single team; to the fact that he has, from 
experience, a better knowledge of the most successful method of 


cultivation ; to the fact that he has a gin and a press of his own 
in the midst of his cotton fields, to which he can carry his wool 


at one transfer from the picking ; by which he can put it in order 
for market expeditiously, and at an expense much below that fall- 
ing upon the farmer, who must first store his wool, then send it 


to the planter’s gin and press, gnd have it prepared at the plan- 


ter’s convenierice, paying, perhaps, exorbitantly therefor ; and, 
finally, to the fact that the planter deals directly with the 
exporter, while the farmer, the whole profit of whose crop would 
not pay his expenses in a journey to the coast, must transfer his 


bale or two to the exporter through two or three middle-men, 
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carrying it, one bale at a time, to the local purchaser.” (Vol. 
ii., p- 266.) : 


In one important respect, free labor has a very decided 
advantage over slave labor. The planter who owns slaves 
seldom visits the plantation. Our author quotes from a.- 
letter in the New Orleans Price Current. 


‘There are probably no set of men, in any business of life, 
who take as little pains and care to inform themselves with 
regard to the character and quality of their marketable produce 
as the cotton-planter. Not one in a thousand knows, or cares 
to know, whether the cotton he sends to market is ordinary, 
good ordinary, or middling. Not one in a hundred spends one 
hour of each day at his gin in ginning season ; never sees the 
cotton after it is gathered, unless he happens to ride near the 
scaffold and looks from a distance of a hundred yards, and 
declares the specimen very white and clean, when, perhaps, it 
on the contrary, may be very leafy and dirty. I have often seen 


the hands on plantations picking’ cotton with sacks that would 
hardly hold stalks, they were so torn and full of holes; these 


sacks dragging on the ground and gathering up pounds of dirt 


at every few steps. The baskets, too, were with scarcely any 


bottoms remaining, having been literally worn out, the cotton 
lying on the ground. Indeed, some overseers do not forbid the 
hands emptying their cotton on the ground when their sacks are 


full, and they some distance from their baskets. When this cot 
ton is taken up, some dirt must necessarily come with it. When 
gathering in wet weather, the hands get into their baskets with 
their muddy feet, and thus toss in some pounds of dirt, in this 
way making their task easier.” (Vol. ii., pp. 263-4.) 


The important result. is, that cotton picked and cleaned 
by free laborers—in which case the interested party is on 
the ground—brings from one to two cents a pound more 


than that picked by slaves. 
The circumstance that the wealthy planters — from 


whom public improvements must come, if they come at 
all—are few in number, and widely separated, operates’ 
to great disadvantage, so far as regards even the common 


wants of civilized life. Poor roads, few bridges, few 
churches, and no public schools, characterise. the cotton 


régions generally. 


‘¢It is hardly worth while to build much of a bridge for the 
VOL, XIX, 
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occasional use of two families, even if they are rich. It is lesg 
worth while to go to much pains in making six miles of good 


road for the use of these families. A school-house will hardly 
be built for the children of six rich men who will all live on an 
average six miles away from it, while private tutors or gover- 
messes can be paid by the earnings of a single field-hand, If 
zeal and fluency can be obtained in a preacher coming occasion- 


ally within reach, the interest on the cost of a tolerable educa- 


tion is not likely to be often paid by all who would live within 
half a day’s journey of a house of worship, which can be built 
anywhere in the midst of a district of large plantatious. It is 
not necessary to multiply illustrations like these. In short, then, 


if all the wealth produced in a certain district is concentrated in 


the hands of a few men living remote from eachother, it may 
possibly bring to the district comfortable houses, good. servants, 
fine wines, food and furniture, tutors and governesses, horses 
and carriages, for these few men, but it will not bring thither 
good roads and bridges, it will not bring thither such means of 
education and of eivilized comfort as are to be drawn from 
libraries, churches, museums, gardens, theatres, and assembly 
rooms; it will not bring thither local newspapers, telegraphs, 
and soon. It will not bring thither that subtle force and disci- 
pline which comes of the myriad relations with and duties to a 
well-constituted community, which every member of it is daily 
exercising, and which is the natural unseen compensation and 
complement of its more obvious constraints and inconveniences. 
' There is, in fact, a vast range of advantages which our civiliz- | 
ation has made so commor to us that they are hardly thought of, 
of which the people of the South are destitute.” (Vol. i., pp- 
20, 21.) 


The destitution thus imposed upon the bulk of. the pepu- 
Yation in plantation communities, includes a Jack, not only 
of public conveniences, but of personal comforts; and also 
of the ideas, sensibilities, and moralities which are essential 
to civilized society. Speaking of his travels in the Cotton 
States, Mr. Olmsted says : 


‘‘T think that, for every man of refinement and education 
with whom I came in contact, there were a score or two superior 
only in the virtue of silence, and in the manner of self-compla- 
cency, to the sort of people we should expect to find paying # 
large price for a place from which a sight could be got at a gal- 
lows on an execution day at the North, and a much larger num~ 
her of what poor men at the North would themselves describe a 


* 
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poor men: “not that they were destitute. of certain things which 
are cheap at the South, —fuel, for instance,— but that they 


were almost wholly destitute of things the possession of which, 


at the North, would indicate that a man had begun to accumulate 
capital— more destitute of these, on an average, than our day- 
laborers. In short, except in certain limited districts, mere streaks 
. by the side of rivers, and in a few isolated spots of especially 
favored soil away from these, I found the same state of things, 
which I had seen in Virginia, but in a more aggravated form. 
At least five hundred white men told me something of their 
own lives and fortunes, across their own tables, and with the 
means of measuring the weight of their words before my eyes ; 
and I know that white men seldom want an abundance of coarse 
food in the cotton States: the proportion of the free white 
’ men who live as well in any respect as our working ‘classes 
at the North, on an average is small, and the citizens of the cot- 
-ton States, as a whole, are poor. They work little, and’ that 
little badly ; they earn little, they sell little; they buy little, and 
they have little — very little — of the common comforts and con- 
solations of civilized life. Their destitution is not material only ; 
, it is intellectual and it is moral. I know not what virtues they 
have that rude men everywhere have not; but those which are 
commonly attributed to them, I am sure that they lack: they 
are not generous or hospitable ; and to be plain, I must say that 
their talk is not the talk of even courageous men elsewhere. 
They boast and lack self-restraint, yet, when not excited, are 
habitually reserved and guarded in expressions of opinion very 
much like cowardly men elsewhere.” (Vol. i., p. 12, 13.) 


Mr. Olmsted gives numerous examples illustrative of 
the treatment of ious on the plantations. This treatment 
‘is what might be expected from persons interested in having 
the slaves well fed, and comfortably clad and sheltered. 
Still, the overseer, whose interest it is to get the greatest 
possible amount of labor from the slaves, with the least 
necessary regard for their comfort, is the only person in 
authority who is brought.into contact with them ; and over- 
seers are proverbially cruel. The whip is kept in constant 
use; and in fits of, passion and revenge, the most shocking 
brutalities are visited upon the slaves. Our author recol- 
Jects no instance wherein any interest was manifested in the 
death of a slave as a man, but only as property. Ifa negro 
is shot, the comment is, he was a valuable one—a certain 
‘sum had been refused for him! If a negro boy is drowned, 


- 
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he is spoken of as the property of such a person ; and sym- 
pathy is expressed for the loss, not of the boy, but of the 
property! ‘The burning of negroes is mentioned in con- 
nection with the burning of horses, as a loss to the proprie- 
tor! Still Mr. Olmsted avers that the slaves are generall 

well cared for—particularly in the South Western States, 
Let the planters have the benefit of the following testimony , 


‘¢In the main, the negroes appeared to be well taken care of 
and abundantly supplied with the necessaries of vigorous phy- 
sical existence. A large part of them lived in commodious and 
well-built cottages, with broad galleries in front, so that each 
family of five had two rooms on the lower floor, and a loft, 
The remainder lived in log huts, small and mean in appearance, 
but those of their overseers were little better, and preparations 
were being made to replace all of these by neat boarded cot- 
tages. Each family had a fowl-house and hog-sty (constructed 
by the negroes themselves), and kept fowls and swine, feeding 
the latter during the summer on weeds, and fattening them in the 
autumn on corn, stolen (this was mentioned to me by the over- 
seers as if it were a matter of course) from their master’s corn- 
fields. I several times saw gangs of them eating the dinner 
which they had brought, each man for himself, to the field, and 
observed that they generally had plenty, often more than they 
- could eat, of bacon, corn-bread, and molasses. The allowance 
of food is weighed and measured under the eye of the manager 
by the drivers, and distributed to the head of each family 
weekly: consisting of —for each person, 3 pounds of pork, 1 
peck of meal; and from January to July, 1 quart of molasses. 
Monthly, in addition, 1 pound tobacco, and 4 pints salt. No 
drink is ever served but water, except after unusual exposure, 
or to ditchers working in water, who get a glass of whiskey at 
night. All hands cook for themselves after work at night, or 
whenever they please between nightfall and daybreak, each fam- 
ily in its own cabin. Each family has a garden, the products of 
which, together with eggs, fowls, and bacon, they frequently sell, 
or use in addition to their regular allowance of food. Most of 
the families buy a barrel of flour every year. The manager 
endeavors to encourage this practice; and that they may spend 
their money for flour instead of liquor, he furnishes it to them at 
rather less than what it costs him at wholesale.” (Vol. ii., pp. 
195-6.) : 


The apologists for slavery make much account of the 
civilizing influence upon the blacks growing out of their 


7 
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contact with “the superior race.” In Africa they are 
savages mingling only with savages ; in the South they were 
savages till the effect of mingling with a civilized people has, 
in some good measure, elevated and Christianized them. 
Mr. Olmsted formerly cherished this belief, and found in it 
much to compensate for the incidental cruelties of the slave 
7 But his observations did not confirm him in the 
belief. . 


‘“‘ The benefit of the African which is supposed to be incidental 
to American slavery, is confessedly proportionate to the degree 
in which he is forced into intercourse with a superior race and 
made subject to its example. Before I visited the South, I had 
believed that the advantages accruing from slavery, in this way, 
far outweighed the occasional cruelties, and other evils incidental] 
to the system. I found, however, the mental and moral con 
dition of the negroes, even in Virginia, and in those towns ana 
districts containing the largest proportion of whites, much lower 
than I had anticipated ; and as soon as I had an opportunity to 
examine one of the extensive plantations of the interior, although 
one inherited by its owner, and the home of a large and virtuous 
white family, I was satisfied that the advantages arising to the 
blacks from association with their white masters were very incon- 
siderable, scarcely appreciable, for the great majority of the field- 
hands. Even the overseer had barely acquaintance enough with 
the slaves, individually, to call them by name; the owner could 
not determine if he were addressing one of his own chattels, or 
whether it was another man’s property he saw, when by chance 
he came upon a negro off the work. Much less did the slaves 
have an opportunity to cultivate their minds by intercourse with 
other white people. Whatever of civilization, and of the forms, 
customs, and shibboleths of Christianity, they were acquiring by 
example, and through police restraints, might, it occurred to me, 
after all, but poorly compensate the effect of the systematic with- 
drawal from them of all the usual influences which tend to nourish 
the moral nature and develope the intellectual faculties, in sav- 
ages as well as in civilized free men.” (Vol. ii., pp. 219-20.) 


But we must take our leave of Mr. Olmsted’s instructive 
volumes. We have, however, said enough of them, and 
quoted enough from them, to enable our readers to form 
a tolerably complete conception of their merit. Expressing 
the hope that we have succeeded in directing attention to a 
source of much valuable information as bearing upon a lead- 

* 
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ing phase of the existing crisis, we desire, before we close, to 
take the occasion which Mr. Olmsted’s volumes furnish, to 
consider briefly, and in a general way, the actual and relative 
importance of the cotton interest as an element of political 
and commercial power—in which effort, we must rely, for 
most part, on other sources than the book thus far under 
notice. 


The fundamental postulate of Southern logic is the fol- 
lowing: Slavery ik cotton are vitally, inseparably relat- 
ed. ere it not for the cotton interest, it is certain that 
slavery would languish ; and it is thought at the South that 
were it not for slavery, the culture of cotton would be next 
to impossible. Hence this formula: The world must have 
cotton; and cotton must have slavery. And the belief 
which makes the South self-confident and defiant, is, that 
it alone can produce this indispensable staple, in quantity 
and quality, equal to the imperative iene 
It is clear, that the soundness of the claims of the cotton- 
interest is in a fair way of being tested. Till within'a 
very recent period, the South has had a strong temptation 
to exaggerate, and the North an equally strong temptation 
to under estimate, the power of the cotton-interest. So 
long as either party, by misstatements, and by appeals to 
prejudices, could prevent the statements of the other party 
from gaining credence, a point was gained ; and, as judged 
by the average morality of the world, each party had an in- 
terest in crying down the pretensions of the other. But now, 
there is no longer a temptation to over-state or under-state 
the claims of the cotton question; for the issue is about 
to be determined by events. Though unprincipled parti- 
zan newspapers -— have an inducement to falsify and 
deceive before an election, they usually give the real facts 


after the election. When deception can no ne change 


votes, even dishonest politicians will not be likely to de- 
ceive. As it ‘respects. the cotton-question, it is indeed 
“‘ after the election.” Let us try now, in justice to ourselves, 
to get at the real facts—to get at them, if we can, before 
events force them upon us. 


What then, are the claims of the cotton-interest ? and on 
how much basis of fact do these claims rest ? 
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There are three respects wherein the South sees, or fan- 
cies it sees its peculiar strength. First, the absolute neces- 
sity of cotton fabrics in every community for bodily and 
household comfort and convenience. It is avered that for 
these fabrics there is and can be no substitute. Second, 
the cotton-interest mdkes great account of the capital’ in- 
vested in, and the mechanical skill and industrial habits de- 
pendent upon, cotton manufactures. This capital must 
either manufacture cotton, or be worthless—it can be 
diverted to no other use ; while the immense army of oper- 
atives must have the employment which the manufacture 
of cotton alone proffers or starve. It is manifest, however, 
that both of these considerations would have little weight 
as evidencing the power of the Southern cotton growers, 
were it not for a third assumption,—that in the culture of 
the indispensable staple, the South has a complete and inde- 
structible monopoly. ‘The cotton which the people must wear, 
which invested capital must manufacture, on which millions 
of operatives must labor or starve, can be grown, in any- 
thing like a sufficient quantity, only in the Southern 
States. 

Of the particular first named, but little need be said. 
It is certain, and it would be folly to deny the fact, that 
cotton fabrics subserve a great many and very important 
uses in civilized life ; and a large diminution of their quantity 
would subject people to very great inconveniences. A 
simple inventory of what we wear, and what we have in 
our homes, will assure us that our actual, whatever may 
be our unavoidable, dependence upon “King Cotton,” 
is very great. Nevertheless, we can easily assure our- 
selves, that we eould dispense with at least seven-eighths 
of the cotton ‘we now use, and not positively suffer. The 
sacrifice would indeed subject us to considerable annoyance, 
but with one eighth of what we now have, we could live, 
and have shelter and even comfortable raiment. Now the 
Southern States furnish just about seven-eighths of the cot- 
ton actually consumed; other countries, even under the 
hitherto comparatively slight inducements, now furnish the 
other eighth. Let the South withhold the staple, and the 
supply would still suffice for actually indispensable purposes. 
Let cotton become as costly as silk, and seven-elghths of 
what is now consumed would no longer find a market, 
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We need not say, that a very great advance in the price of 
cotton would wonderfully stimulate. its culture in regions 
which, though capable of producing much, have as yet pro- 
duced but little. As respects, then, the personal need of 
cotton fabrics, we consider that the South has a great ad- 
vantage ; but its power herein is by no means despotic. 

The far more serious element of strength in the cotton- 
qn States, is in the capital invested in cotton-manu- 

actures ; and in the present—however it may be as to the 
lasting—monopoly which these States enjoy in its culture, 

‘There are, in round numbers, forty millions of spindles 
in the world (of which number Great Britain owns a little 
more than half,) which, in-connection with the accompany- 
ing machinery for complete manufacture, represent a capi- 
tal of about six hundred million dollars,—giving employ- 
ment to about six hundred thousand operatives.’ The total 
amount of cotton consumed by the manufactories of the 
world was, in 1857, about 1500 million pounds. A gen- 
eral conception of the importance of this department of 
industry may be formed by considering the fact, that two- 
fifths of all British exports are in cotton fabrics. 

If now, the supply of raw cotton were withheld for any 
considerable period, the disastrous effects upon invested 
. capital and on labor must prove serious indeed. Six hundred 
millions of capital dependent upon this supply—almost 
worthless without it,—certainly give an element of immense 
power to the communities which not only have, but can retain, 
(a point not conceded) the monopoly of the cotton culture. 
Nor must we overlook the other elements of power in favor of 
these communities, growing out of the necessities of over 
half a million mouths, most of them at present dependent 
for bread upon the employment which the cotton manufac- 
ture furnishes. We must also consider the demands of the 
immense number of laborers engaged upon cotton fabrics 
after these have left the mills. The shipping interest, too, at 
present realizing great profits in the carrying trade, is a 


1 In 1856, the cotton factories of England and Wales employed 
148,354 males, and 192,816 females, making the total number of opera- 
tives 341,170. In Lowell Mass. each operative represents about $1000 
capital. 1f each English operative be supposed to represent the same 
amount the whole capital invested in the English cotton manufactories 
in 1856, would have been $341,170,000. This method of estimating 
may not be very exact, but the result is sufficiently accurate for our pre- 


sent purpose. 
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serious item. Clearly enough we must conclude, that, pro- 
vided the Southern States not only have, but can retain, a 
monopoly of the cotton culture, it is with reason that the 
claim is put forth, ‘* Cotton is King.” 

We shall concede that the South, at present, has the 
monopoly of which it boasts. Of the 1500 million pounds 
consumed in 1857, the Southern States produced about 
1200 millions, or not far from seven-eighths of the entire 
amount; and this may be regarded as the average propor- 
tion annually furnished by these States. Hence there is, 
at this date, a reason for the boast of Southern Statesmen, 
as Mr. Olmsted quotes them : 


‘¢¢ The civilized world is dependent upon the Slave States of 
America for a supply of cotton. The demand for this commodity 
has, during many years, increased faster than the supply. Sales 
are made of it, now, to the amount of two hundred millions of 
dollars in a year$ yet they have a vast area of soil suitable for its 
production which has never been broken. With an enormous 
income, then, upon a steadily rising market, they hold a vast idle 
capital yet to be employed. Such a monopoly under such cir- 
cumstances must constitute those who possess it the richest and 
most powerful people on the earth. The world must have cotton, 
and the world depends on them for it. Whatever they demand, 
that must be conceded them ; whatever they want, they have but 
to stretch forth their hands and take it.’” (Vol. i., p. 5.) 


It is a question, however, whether there is equal reason 
for the oft-quoted words of Senator Hammond of South 
Carolina—considered as boasting of the power which the 
South can keep: 


‘*¢No! you dare not make war upon cotton; no power on 
earth dares to make war upon it. Cotton is king; until late- 
ly the Bank of England was king; but she tried to put her 
screws, as usudl, the fall before the last, on the cotton crop, and 
was utterly vanquished. The last power has been conquered : 
who can doubt, that has looked at’ recent events, that cotton is 
supreme?’” (Vol. i., p. 7.) 


We concede, then, that as matters stand to day, the 
South has an immense monopoly in the culture of cotton— 
for full seven-eighths of its necessities the world is now de- 
pendent on the cotton growing States. We do not, how- 
ever, concede that these communities can retain this mono- 
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poly. First, the South does not havea ee se ‘in the 
soil suitable to the growth of cotton.. In this fundamental 


particular, Africa and India, to say nothing of Brazil, 
Egypt, and Australia—are fully equal to the demand of 
the entire world. But that the soil may be available, there 
must be irrigation, field laborers, machinery for cleaning 


and pressing, and, where the rivers are inadequate, canals 
and railroads, as facilities for transport. To establish all 
these conditions requires time. ‘The South already has 
them; and herein is the advantage, and its only advantage, 


If compelled to look at once to Africa-and India, the cotton 


manufactories would, for a time, find the supply very inade- 
quate ; and the suffering on the part of capatalists and 
laborers would be very great. Nevertheless, under the 


spur of necessity, conjoined with the inducement of greatly 


increased prices for the raw material, the congenial soils of 


Africa and Asia would fast be made available. When it 
will permanently “‘ pay” to irrigate those distant regions, 
to transfer labor and machinery, and to construct means of 


transport, the work will be done. 


That we are not over-confident in this conclusion is evi- 
dent from the fact, that the work of which we speak is already 
begun. Great Britain—which far more than any other 
nation needs the raw material—is even now busily engaged 


in developing the cotton resources of its India possessions. 


It spends twenty-five millions of dollars annually upon 
canals, railways, and means for irrigafion in Hindostan. 
Eleven hundred miles of railroad from Calcutta to Delhi 


are nearly completed ; six hundred miles from Madras to 


Belary, and two hundred from Bombay into the interior, 


are in rapid progress ; while the interior of the Scinde and 
the Punjaub are fast being opened by the same instrumen 
tality. Near a half million acres are now upder irrigation 


in the Presidency of Madras. “In 1851, a joint stock 
company was formed in London, to construct a canal for 


navigation and irrigation, through Madras, Berar, and 
Mysore, and another from the Malabar to the Coromandel 
coast, which will open 400,000 square miles of cotton-grow- 


ing land—a much larger area than is now devoted to 
cotton in the United States.”? If British capitalists found 


2 See the Article, “ Cotton and the Cotton Trade” in the North 
American Review, for January, 1861. 
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an inducement to establish the growing of cotton in India 
at a time when the supply from this country was uninter- 
rupted, what will they not be induced to attempt, now that 
this supply is, for the present, and possibly for a long period, 
almost wholly cut off? In view, therefore, of the facilities 
for growing cotton in the old worldfacilities which neces- 
sity will fast render available—there can be no reason to 
concede the claim, that the South can indefinitely retain its 
present monopoly in the culture of cotton. 

We will not stop to urge, but will simply state the fact 
which should soften the Southern boast. Grant that the 


manufacturing world must buy cotton; must not the South 


sell? Is not the dependence of the one party on the de- 
mand, fully equal to the dependence of the other party on 
the supply ? 


Such, in brief, are the essential facts as pertaining to the 


’ 
present power, and the future prospects of the cotton-plant- 
ers in the Southern States. And certainly they present 
nothing that need give very serious alarm. It is certain 


that European nations cannot get their usual supply from 
these States without war; and, as an economical considera 


tion, it would be cheaper for the governments to support 
their operative classes in idleness, than to carry on a war. 
If the old world will but “let us alone,’”? the blockade 


which every week grows more and more effective, will 


prove the occasion of developing the cotton resources of 


other regions ; and so, in the end, break the monopoly 
which at present makes the rebellious States so boastful 
and defiant.. 


But whatever may be the soundness of our present cori- 


clusions, it is clear, that events are likely to put the merits 
of the cotton question beyond the possibility of dispute. 
If it shall prove that Cotton is really King —that its claims 
to the submission of capital and labor are imperative—that 


while the world must have cotton, only the communities 


now in rebellion against the Federal Government can fur- 
nish it,—if the result shall prove so much, then adieu to 
civilization—-adieu to the cherished hopes of men who 
struggle for liberty—adieu to the dearest civil and political 
interests of mankind. The spirit which has led the cotton 
States to their present position, teaches us what to expect, 
when the leaders of the rebellion become our masters. 
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Whatever may be our desert on the score of past compli- 
city with the peculiar sin of our nation—of past compro- 
mises with wickedness—of past faithlessness to solemn poli- 
tical responsibilities (and we feel that our sinfulness herein 


has been great), we will trust, that so bitter a retribution 


as the loss of our liberties, and our future subserviancy to 
the lords of a slave-confederacy, is not to be the award of 
Providence. Even the wicked nations of old had an oppor- 
tunity to re and so avert the destroying hand. We 


will trust, that Providence will be equally lenient towards 


our nation. To this end may our repentance be prompt and 
sincere. May we go to the full extent of our responsi- 
bilities in breaking our connection with the crime, which, 
in robbing our fellows of that which is dearer than life, has 
exposed our country to the retributive vengeance of hea- 


ven, ; | G. H. E 


Art. VIII. 


Titerary Notices. 


1. Footprints Heavenward: or Universalism the More Excellent 
Way. By Rev. M. J. Steere. Boston: J.M. Usher. 1861. pp. 404. 


This book has very agreeably disappointed us. As substantially 
a dogmatic treatise (though in the epistolary form,) on Univer- 
salism, coming from one whose acquaintance with the doctrine is 
comparatively brief, we anticipated a somewhat crude statement * 
of doctrinal points—and these selected from the more common 
lace class, such as come early in a believer's experience. 
e are gratified to find in the book a far more durable addition 
to our doctrinal literature. The author states his convictions with 
a little more warmth that may suit the tastes of those ‘who have 
never had essentially different convictions ; but it is worth some= 
thing as a psychological point to note the greediness of the relish 
for truth, after the hunger has long sought sustenance among the 
husks of error. It is only those who have passed through the 
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iong Arctic night, that really appreciate the glory of the morning 
light. In one particular, Mr. Steere has done timely service. 
The absurdities of orthodoxy, so called, as seen in the light of 
reason and scripture, are to us so nearly self-evident, that we 


hardly appreciate the need of formally exposing them. But in 


this matter, Mr. Steere is a much better judge than we. He 
knows by experience, that to the orthodox themselves, the dogmas 


they profess are far more real than we can understand, and that, 
in order to meet the case of such persons, the work of argument 
and exposition must be continually repeated. His book there- 


fore will do good in quarters that we certainly should fail to 


reach, 


The author is well read in modern controvérsial literature. 
He is familiar with and heartily appreciates the difficulties which 
have been so candidly confessed by Barnes, thé Beechers, Hud- 
son,.and others; and he turns to good account, yet in a kindly 
way, the concessions which come from these authors. 


As specimens of our author’s style, and the general quality of 


his thought, we will here give two extracts. On pages 172-3 
he amplifies the absurdity that, according to orthodoxy, men 
often determine the endless destiny of their fellow beings : 

‘¢ Illustrations to our purpose are also presented in war. Two 


armies meet. Fearful are the imprecations! Dreadful is the 


carnage! Balls and bayonets are the swift instruments of ever- 


lasting death! The soldier perishes forever, who might reform 
and be saved if permitted to return to his home of piety. At 
the hand of his fellow man, he falls lower than the grave. Nor 
may any tell how many of our revolutionary colonists are now 


in endless despair, sent there by thé hired Hessians of George 
the Third. Nor how many of those whose bones have been 
brought from the plains of Waterloo, as a fertilizer of British 
soil, are now in the endless despair to which they were consigned 
by the arbitrament of British swords. And this, especially, 
when it is considgred, that, of all conditions, that of a soldier, 
in active service, seems least adapted to promote fitness for 
heaven. Of course it is a mystery to us how Orthodox Chris- 
tians cgn advocate war, or their chaplains kneel mid guns and 
swords, loaded and barbed with everlasting death! For these, 
in their view, are the terrible arbiters of souls’ destiny, cutting 
off their probation, and thereby saying, as with the authority of 
the Infinite, You shall have no more chance to escape. These are 
they that rise up in the place of God, and ‘shut to the door’ 
against their victims forever. Alas! for the Orthodox advocate 
of war! Let me do him the justice to say, that I think he 
believes in his creed less than in humanity and common sense.” 


VOL. XIX. 9 
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Under the caption, ‘‘ Orthodoxy approaching Universalism,” 
our author shows that, as respects the final destiny of infants, 
children, and the heathen, the change in Orthodox appeals and 
phraseology has been rapid. We quote from pages 382-4 : 

‘It was formerly holden that the heathen of all times and 
climes were lost. And, according to the popular view of 
probation and punishment, they certainly are. For nothing is 
plainer than that they die unregenerate. But how is it to-day? 
Why, so does that doctrine contravene the spirit of the Scrip- 
tures and grate upon sensibilities, educated and refined by Chris- 
tianity, that it is rapidly going the way of all false opinion. 
The church that was obliged to cast away the dogma of the end- 
less damnation of infants of ‘‘ two years old and under,” — infants 
in days,—is now finding the same necessity for casting away 
the dogma of the damnation of infants in knowledge. And so it 
comes to pass that comparatively little is said about it, even by 
professed believers in it, in their very pleadings for the mission- 
ary cause. Rather do they more generally seek, like Universal- 
ists, to move the hearts of their hearers, by portraying the 
temporal miseries of the poor pagans, children of nature, 
hastening ‘after other gods’—rather do they tell us; as well 
they may, of moral pollution, human sacrifice, infanticide, and 
widow-burning ; while the supposed eternal calamity of the fossil 
creed, is but barely alluded to, passed over with a word. 

.** Up to within less than two thousand years ago, the little oasis 
of Judea excepted, this was, exclusively, a heathen world. The 
swarming multitudes of old historic and traditionary ages, per- 
ishing along the centuries, by disease, famine, pestilence and 
battle, have sanctified ever} field and forest and wild nook of 
earth, with the sprinkling of hostile blood, and left their dust to 
mingle in all its mountains, plains, and valleys. Now of all these, 
the fossil creed disposes fearfully. But against that disposal, 
the intelligent Christian heart revolts, and the more intensely 
Christian, the deeper the revolt. And so it cgmes to pass, that 
if the church of to-day, does not boldly throw open the door of 
hope and heaven to the ignorant heathen, it forbears to elose it 
against them as formerly —if it does not set the heathen down 
to the account of salvation, it erases them from the account of 
despair ; thus bringing Orthodoxy still farther on towards Uni- 
versalism.” 

In its mechanical execution the book is very acceptable. We 
heartily recommend it as an effective Missionary instrumentality. 


2. Sermons preached in the rs of Harvard College. By James 
Walker, D.D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1861. pp. 397. 


We seldom receive a new book with the pure satisfaction we 
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felt on taking in hand this volume of Sermons. We-knew that 
fresh, nutritious thought was in store for us, and that this thought 
would be dressed in an unostentatious, severely chaste, and 
scholarly garb. We have many readers, but few students—many 
understandings well filled, but few thoroughly trained. Dr. 
Walker is a student; whatever theme he enters upon, he mas- 
ters; and his habits of close thinking, clear statement, and pre- 
cise discrimination have become so fixed, that it would require 
an effort for him to say a crude thing, or to say anything in a 
slovenly way. More than any other person we can recall, he 
reminds us, in the particulars referred to, of the lamented name, 
which, to our denomination at least, will forever -consecrate 
Walnut Hill as classic ground. Dr. Walker is an earnest 
defender of Christianity ; and direct and incidental pleas in its 
favor make no small proportion of his volume. He is, how- 
ever, always comprehensive and liberal in his conception of what 
essential Christianity is. Instinctively revolting from a soulless 
rationalism, he is ever careful to distinguish the letter from the 
spirit. His sermons on the ‘* Mediator,” the ‘‘ Everlasting Gos- 
pel,” “* Alleged Infidelity of Great Men,” ‘Difference among 
Christians no Objection to Christianity,” contain sagacious and 
profound thoughts, for most part incidental to the main themes, 
in the direction we have indicated. In all of his theological or 
religious writings, we see that he is a Christian philosopher — 
that his views of Christianity, and his interpretations of par- 
ticular points, all rest in thoroughly matured principles. The 
practical vein in his sermons is most elevating and inciting. The 
sermon on ‘‘ Motives,” for example, though in its theme and 
elucidation almost metaphysical, is among the most directly 
practical that we have ever'read. The same, in large measure, 
may be said of the discourses on ‘‘ Conscience,” ‘* Character,” 
“Faith and Works.” We wish that every young man, as he 
enters upon the responsibilities of life, could read the two ser- 
mons, on ‘ Conditions of Success in Life,” and ‘‘ Choice of a 
Profession.” Of the style we must say the single word, that 
it is direct and clear—no gewgaws of a too meddlesome 
imagination ever clog the mental vision. The volume contains 
twenty-five sermons in the handsomest style of typography. 


8. The Rejected Stone, or, Insurrection vs. Resurrection in Am- 
erica. By a Native of Virginia. Boston: Walker, Wise and Com- 
pany. 1861. pp. 132. 


If not the most argumentative, this is certainly the most 
* enthusiastic plea for Emancipation, which the literature of the 
rebellion has produced. It is evidently written by one who 
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appreciates the spirit, and has seen the evils of slavery; one 
whose sense of the wrong is so keen that he feels impatient of 


_ the ratiocinations with which matter-of-fact philanthropists dis 


cuss the question. With great felicity of statement, the author 
urges rather than argues the point, that emancipation by the gen- 
eral government is the only hope of the nation. The rebels have 
forfeited all rights of property ; and while the government may 
legally make four million friends at the South, it should do this 
as a matter of self-preservation. This opportunity neglected is 
‘¢ The Rejected Stone.” ‘ Slavery,” he assures us, ‘ alone ren- 
ders the present attitude of the South possible. It is only 
because a slave can be left at home to till the soil, that the white 
man is able to bear arms in the army. Should it be once 
announced that every slave was, in the eye of the country, a free 
man, each Southerner would have to hurry home to be his own 
home-guard and his own home-provisioner. Such a measure would 
disband the Southern forces, and pin every rebel to his home. 
Their armies would soon ‘fold their tents, like the Arabs, and 
silently steal away.’ Every slave in the South, whether build- 
ing breastworks or not, whether belonging to a loyalist or not, is, 
by the wealth and strength he produces in that section, really 
arrayed against the North. . . . . Nay, more, as long as 
we fail to use that weapon, it is one whose hilt may at any 
critical moment be grasped by the South and wielded with ter- 
rible effect. -The Republic of Columbia placed a sword in every 
slave’s hand, and proclaimed freedom to each and all who should 
rally to its defence. The South may follow their example, and 
thus, by proving itself more the negro’s friend than the North, 
may turn our natural allies in their midst to our active and bitter 
foes. Dear as Slavery is to the South, the hope of conquering 
the ‘ yankees’ is dearer. Should they adopt this measure, we 
shall be inevitably defeated in this war.” 


4. A Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling. Ry Richard 
Soule, Jr., A. M., and William A. Wheeler, A.M. 12mo. pp. 500. 
Boston: Soule and Williams, 1861. 


This elaborate, succinct, and convenient Manual contains a full 
vocabulary of the language, with a carefully prepared and lucid 
preliminary exposition of English orthoépy and orthography. 
Unique in design, admirable in arrangement, and copious in 
vocabulary, it will be found, even on a cursory examination, to 
be invaluable as a work of reference for general use, as well as 
highly useful as a text-book for schools. It is the work of no 
‘‘ prentice han’s.” Its authors are gentlemen of fine scholastic 
attainments, rare critical powers, and also of experience ; hav- 
ing been for several years colaborers in the preparation of Dr. 
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Worcester’s new Quarto Dictionary. The vocabulary is com- 
plete, exhibiting the orthography and pronunciation of the words 
of the language. The authors seem to be free from crotchets and 
undue pride of opinion. Aiming simply to exhibit the correct 
orthography and pronunciation of the language, and not to dis- 
play their peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, they have succeded 
admirably in the execution of the task which they proposed to 
themselves. In cases of uncertain orthography and pronunci- 
ation, the opinions of Walker and Smart, among English author- 
ities, and of Webster, Worcester, and Goodrich, among Ameri- 
can authorities, are given. The many brief critical notes 
scattered throughout the vocabulary are very valuable and 
interesting. The work certainly has no equal of its kind, and 
it ought to be on the table of every reader or writer, and in 
every school. 


5. First Principles of Ethics. Designed as a Basis for Instruction 
in Ethical Science in Schools and Colleges. By J. T. Champlin, 
President of Waterville College. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 1861. 


Considering that the simple principle of right, and its dis- 
tinction from wrong, is among the most palpable of realities — 
palpable that is to those having any keenness of moral sense 
—it seems strange that books can be written in its elucidation. 
Yet moralist after moralist finds the theme prolific; and every 
new explorer in the world of morals, makes new discoveries of 
truth; till the literature of ethics is made to cover an extensive 
field. President Champlin has done good service in presenting 
us a summary of ethical principles, so far as these may now be 
regarded as determined, and this in a consecutive, systematic 
way. The various and complicated details and applications of 
the science are wisely omitted from his text-book. As a meta- 
physical point, we might question his position, that conscience 
embraces intelligence as well as feeling — that it perceives acts, 
as well as approves and disapproves. Feeling and intelligence 
are indeed vitally connected ; but the distinctive office of the 
conscience seems to us precisely éxpressed in the common 
phrase, “‘the moral sense.” In the apprehension of colors, 
vision acts as important a part as intellect ; it is indispensable to 
the mental judgment ; yet we should not say, no one does say, that 
the eye ‘‘ embraces intelligence.” We see but little, however, 
to criticise, and can cordially recommend the treatise as the 
best of the kind we have as yet examined. 


6. Songs in Many Keys. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1862. pp. 308. 


Chief among this collection of Poems is the ballad entitled 
g* 
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‘ Agnes,” which the author assures us is composed with “ strict 
adhesion to the facts” in the history of Sir Harry Frankland 
and Agnes Surraige of ante-revolutionary times, ‘‘ in the setond 
George’s day.” The ballad is little more than a paraphrase of 
the account of the incidents given by “‘ old Julia, born a slave ;” 
and who, as late as June 10th, 1861, was still living. The bal- 
lad is composed with rare sweetness of rythm, and overflows 
with the gentlest pathos. Both as a poem, and a personal history 
associated with our early times, it has great value. We owe 
much to Whittier for his poetical paraphasing of incidents 
inwoven with our history.; and we are glad that the very 
different, yet not less gifted, muse of Holmes has been turned in 
the same direction. Among this very numerous collection of 
poems — embracing the fugitive pieces thrown out by the author 
during the last thirteen years—are, ‘‘ The Deacon’s Master- 
piece,” and the ‘** Army Hymn,” both of which arrested very 
special attention at the time of their appearance. By no means 
lacking in humor, abounding in wit, of the most delicate fancy, 
skilful in his verse almost beyond rival, Holmes takes very 
high rank in the company of American poets. The handsome 
edition under notice will find a cordial welcome. 


7. Wine or Water. By Mrs. Caroline A. Soule. Boston: Abel 
Tompkins. 1862. 

The contents of this very handsomely printed volume first 
appeared in the ‘‘ Ladies’ Repository,” a year or more since. In 
view of the deep interest it excited, wherever that magazine was 
circulated there can be no doubt that it will now be gladly wel- 
comed, in amore durable form. Of the genius of the gifted 
Authoress it is not necessary here to speak, as there are but few 
in our literary circles who have not recognized and acknowledged 
its superiority ; and it will be quite as superfluous to offer many 
comments upon the aim and merits of this, her latest and ablest 
production. It is enough that she has thrown her whole heart 
into the work —that the strong sympathy, the deep tenderness, 
and the winning love that speak through her chosen characters, 
are her own. And it will be strange, indeed, if these fail to 
appeal successfully to the manhood of some tempted soul which 
is vacillating between ‘“‘ Wine or Water,” or to breathe to those 
already deeply fallen, the possibility of hope and restoration, or 
to bring back light to eyes that have long been dim with weary 
and fruitless watching for better days. The aim of the writer 
has evidently been not only to interest and amuse such as have 
never seen their hopes and joys wither and die beneath the blight 
of intemperance; but also to breathe encouragement and cheer 
to, the ‘‘ Alecks,” and ‘‘ Marys” and “ Marions” of real life. 
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They are among us, in our very midst,—for the scenes and suffer- 
ings portrayed in ‘‘ Wine or Water,” were not all-drawn from 
imagination. If in any part, or as a whole, the book shall tend 
to warn, or shall in any manner effectually arrest the thoughtg of 
the unfortunate man who has exiled himself from the end@r- 
ments of home for the fascinating but fatal wine-cup ; if it shall 
exert a restraining and saving influence upon a single soul, who, 
_ though sorely tempted, has not yet fallen, or if it shall cause a 
single ray of hope to break into the heart of some sorrowing 
wife, mother, or sister, who has long sat in darkness, and humili- 
ation, because of the fall of her loved ones; then, indeed, will 
_ a useful work be accomplished. And such is its mission. It is 
due to the authoress to say that ‘‘ Wine or Water” was written, 
much of it, in the intervals of relaxation from severe physical 
suffering attendant upon along and tediousillness. The perusal, 
however, no where indicates that the infirmities of the body have 
affected the mind, except it be to increase its vigor, and to clear 
its vision. 


8. The Southern Rebellion, and the War for the Union. Embody- 
ing also Important State Papers, Congressional Proceedings, Official 
Reports, Remarkable Speeches, &c., &c. Vol. 1. By Orville J. Vic- 
tor. New York: James D. Torrey. 1861. 


Asa current ‘history of the Rebellion, carefully and conscien- 


tiously compiled from State papers, Congressional speeches, the 
orations of leading Statesmen, and authentic war correspon- 
dence, this work is entitled to very high praise. The editor’s 
abors are by no means small; for to select, digest, combine and 
arrange {rom the great mass of details is anything but a pastime. 
The work is very handsomely printed. 


9. Lyra Domestica, Translated from the “Psaltery and Harp” of 
C. J. P. Spitta. By Richard Massie. With Additional Selections. 
By Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1861. 


The lyrical poems of Spitta, of great reputation across the 
water, are as yet but little known in this country; but, thanks 
to the exquisitely printed volume before us, an opportunity is 
now furnished to enjoy and appreciate a collection of the choicest 
of sacred hymns coming from a single author, the age has pro- 
duced. Dr. Huntington’s additions are collected from the widest 
range, embracing “ the old and the new,” in almost every dialect. 
But of the mechanical appearance of the volume we must say a 
special word, for neither pains nor expense has been spared to 
give the book all the beauty that type and binding can be made 
2 exhibit. The book is a collection of gems in an appropriate 

ame. 
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10. A. Translation of the Syriac Peshito Version of the Psalms of 
David; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. Andrew 
Oliver, M.A. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1861. pp. 331. 


r. Oliver has produced a work which very few will venture 
to criticise, for the number of scholars who can even read the 
Peshito is, we are assured, very small. Its antiquity, however, 


makes a translation from it peculiarly valuable as ‘a comparison 


with the common version will show. We are informed that the 
types used in the edition could not be found in any American 
. printing establishment. The curious as well as the devout will 
find in Mr. Oliver’s translation a rare treasure. The beauty of 


the typography is unsurpassed—a clearer, more fascinating page 


we have rarely seen. Clergymen, in particular, will find the 
work a useful study. ° 


11. The Recreations of a Country Parson. Two Series in Two 
Volumes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 


The distinctive attribute evinced in these volumes is wisdom : 
that wisdom which never overlooks the true worth and aim of 
life, and which has the skill to make eyerything available as 


suggestion, lesson, and help in the way of true living. The 
volumes comprise a series of essays, —this form of composition 


being chosen because of its freedom, especially the freedom of 
selecting any one subject, and then writing on every other sub- 
ject! The author dislikes the slavery which binds one to intro- 
duction, discussion, and peroration in consecutive order. He 
wishes the privilege of inverting this order, or of mixing up the 
several parts without order, just as the inspiration of the moment 
shall incline him to do. He finds himself and horse at a stall 
with a few moments’ leisure. It occurs to him to write about 
‘¢ The Blisters of Humanity.” With the crib for a seat, and the 
horse’s head for a desk, he commences. His first thought is to 
remind others not to imitate this method unless they know the 
horse. With his nose so near the human knee, the most noble of 
animals is tempted to make hismark! Then follows a discourse 
about the horse, how badly he is often treated; and how his 
life is all here—no hereafter to correct the wrongs he suffers 
now. Then follows a defence of the liberty that has commenced 
the discussion with such an introduction. Finally, we come to 
“the subject ;” and we are told how men love to annoy men, 
and women, women; how we should feel when we are cheated, 
deceived, misrepresented ; how we can keep cheerful considering 
that the annoyances of petty malignity only blister, — never 
causing deep wounds ; then the author stops, not because he has 


got through, but because he is twed/ We advise those who try 
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to make themselves unhappy, who scold and fret, who seem to 
think that the world is their enemy, and who certainly are ene- 
mies of the world, to get, read, and re-read these’ charming 


‘¢ Recreations.” Full of good sense, “‘ putting things” always 
according to the “‘ art of putting of things” — which makes the 
theme of one essay — humorous, droll, always expressive of rich 


thought, discussing all kinds of practical every-day themes, they 


make as valuable a contribution to useful literature as we have 
lately met with. Their rhetoric is charming. Full of variety, 
always animated, continually surprising with “hits” and 
‘* points,” whoever takes them up will not hastily lay them down. 


12, Cecil Dreeme. By Theodore Winthrop. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1861. pp. 360. 


The melancholy fate of the author — a victim of the repulse 
at Big Bethel— must not turn the reader’s attention from the 


literary merit of the work. Whatever may be the worth of 
*‘ Cecil Dreeme” as a memento of a hero, it has the more durable 
intrinsic merit of being the production of a genius. No other 
writer, with the exception of Charles Reade, shows equal facility 
in sketching character with a dash. Short, crisp, pungent senten- 
ces make ‘Cecil Dreeme” one of the most readable of books ; 
while the several persons who figure in its pages are vividly por- 
trayed and consistently maintained. Time only was wanting to 
have placed the writer high upon the list of American authors. 


13. Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale.) Edited with Notes, and an Introductory Account of her Life 


and Writings. By A. Hayward, Esq., Q. C. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1861. pp. 531. 


Of the readers of Boswell, what a throng were delighted when 
this book appeared! Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson are forever 
associated in English literary history. The wife of a rich brewer 
and member of Parliament, her house was the home of ‘the great 
celebrity. There he had every comfort, every luxury, every 
attention ; for which he made the rare compensation of using his — 
colloquial powers—to the Thrales more precious than luere. 
Mrs. Thrale’s twenty years intimacy with Dr. Johnson — at the 
end of which period it was broken by her marriage with Piozzi, 
(against whom he had conceived a strong prejudice) — form the 
connecting thread of most of the sketches, anecdotes, discussions, 
letters, and diary, with which the book under notice is filled. 
Of course, we have sketches and incidents of the celebrities 
composing the galaxy of which Johnson was chief — Hume, 


Robertson, Gibbon, Richardson, Smollett, Goldsmith, Burke. 
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Macaulay pronounces Boswell’s Johnson as truly the first of 
biographies, as Demosthenes is the first of orators. We do not 
feel that our praise is extravagant, if we say that Mrs. Thrale’s 
Autobiography is worthy a place by the side of Boswell. It will 
prove a great help to those who would see into the literary soci- 
ety of England’s most literary age. 


14. The New American Cyclopedia. A Popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume xiii. Pass — Redwitz. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. Boston: Elliott & White. 1861. 


This volume contains, among many, instructive articles on 
“¢ Pauperism,” ‘* William Penn,” (in which notice is taken of the 
strictures on the Macaulay charges) ; ‘‘ Pensacola,” (peculiarly 
welcome just now) ; ‘ Periodical Literature,” (a very compre- 
hensive statement of the leading quarterlies and magazines of 
the world) ; “‘ Persia,” including ‘‘ Language and Literature,” 
. (an article which shows conclusively the advantage which recent 
Cyclopedias have over the earlier ones); “Petroleum,” 
(“rock-oil” —a very curious paper); ‘‘ Philosophical Anat- 
omy,” ‘“‘ Philosophy,” ‘‘ Phonography,” (thorough enough for 
treatise and manual on the useful art of short-hand) ; ‘“ Plato,” 
‘¢ Pleuro Pneumonia,” “ Presbyterianism,” ‘‘ Printing,” ‘* Rail- 
road,” and “Rain.” It would, perhaps, be easy to make out 
several lists of equally valuable articles. Indeed, the specimens 
which any one may select will mainly depend upon his personal 
taste and especial need. We can but renew our expression of 
confidence in the impartiality and, within its necessarily limited 
scope, thoroughness with which the work is executed. The vol- 
umes will soon be complete. We trust{that the enterprising pub- 
lishers will reap the pecuniary reward they richly merit. 


15. The Life of Trust: being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings 
with George Muller, written by Himself. Edited and Condensed. by Rev. 
H. Lincoln Wayland. With an Introduction by Francis Wayland. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1862. pp. 490. 


The notion that prayer has no effect upon the Being addressed 
—that it serves only to change the condition of the one who 
offers it; and the other notion, that while prayer does dispose 
the Deity to answer, the answer always comes in spiritual in- 
fluences only —thus making it absurd to pray for health, 
or pecuniary aid for any purpose,—both these notions are 
set aside if the facts given in Miiller’s “ Life of’ Trust” be 
acknowledged ag real. Miiller’s experience goes to prove that if 
any one resolve upou a life of Christian usefulness, and prays 
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in faith for the temporal things essential to such a life, he will 


receive, in answer to his prayer, what is really needed. ‘A 
poor and unknown man is convinced -that. it is his duty, as a 
servant of Christ, to labor in several ways for the relief of the 
temporal and spiritual wants of the ignorant and the destitute.” 
He resolves to depend entirely upon such pecuniary means as 
God shall give in answer to prayer, discarding all the usual 
attempts to influence the wealthy to furnish assistance. In 
every instance he is successful. The money always comes 
when needed! This is the testimony of George Miller—the 
testimony of his experience. His ‘‘ Life of Trust” gives the 
particulars of date, circumstance, and occasion wherein he 
prayed for particular things, with a view to beneficent purposes, 
and got what he wanted! Miller is confident that any one may 
do the same. Let him live a saintly life; let him dedicate 
that life to holy work ; and then pray for what is needed—this 
will be sufficient. There is no occasion to expostulate with the rich, 
to tease the worldly and unwilling; pray, pray in faith—this 
will be successful. Dr. Wayland is confident that Miller has 
discovered a new law in spiritual operations ; and that it behooves 
Christians, in their works of philanthropy, to change their 
methods of operation—to rely simply on the efficacy of prayer 
in faith. The book certainly makes wonderful disclosures ; and 
‘whether or not it convinces the reader, its facts will certainly 
startle him. At the least, it is worthy serious attention. The 
style of the book is simplicity itself. It has no art nor appear- 
ance of art. The author talks “‘ right on,” as if in the most fami- 
liar conversation. In spirit, style and subject-matter, Miller’s 
Life of Trust is an unique volume. It is creating, and will con- 
tinue to create, a profound sensation with all seriously disposed 
minds. 


_ 16. The Romance of Natural History, by Philip Henry Gosse, F. 
R.S. With elegant Illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862, 
pp. 372. 


This is an attempt to present Natural History, as far as pos- 
sible, without its technicalities; to give the phenomena and © 
natural objects of the various seasons and localities in a way to 
win and hold the attention of the undisciplined reader; and to 
make such a selection and distribution of facts as shall give.a 
tolerably complete picture of the entire field of the general sci- 
ence. The author’s success is far beyond what is usual in 
works prepared in the same general way. Without dropping - 
his style below the proper dignity of his theme, he nevertheless 
gnakes such a presentation of facts, commonly, to the ordinary 
reader, dry and disconnected, as to make his book seem like 
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what he has styled it, a “romance.” The peculiar beauties of 
each season and each zone, the vegetable and animal life found 
in each region, whether of earth, sea, or air, the natural won- 
ders of the globe, all are sketched with great simplicity ; yet in 
a style that sparkles with apt illustration, and abounds with hu- 
mor. We see that the author loves his subject, and writes in 
sympathy with the things he describes. The last chapter will 
be found of the most general interest. The author believes in 
the ‘‘ Sea Monster ;” presents the evidence of his having been 
seen ; and gives a complete description of him as far as the au- 
thenticated facts warrant. The monsteris never seen in warm 
climates ; his visits are most frequent along the coasts of Nor- 
way and New England. Cape Ann has several times been hon- 
ored by a call from him. We can hardly decide whether the 
book will most entertain or. instruct. We can commend it as 
highly useful in both particulars. 

17. The true Story of the Barons of the South; or the Rationale 
of the American Conflict. By E. Winchester Reynolds. 

We call attention to this work somewhat in advance of its 
publication, for the reason that while we have seen its chapter 
of ‘‘ contents,” our knowledge of the author is sufficient guar- 
antee that very high expectations relative to the presentation of 
the contents may be safely indulged. The title-page has a most 
significant motto in the prophetic words of John Adams, uttered 
as long ago as 1776. ‘‘ All our misfortunes arise from a single 
source, the resistance of the Southern Colonies to Republican 
Government. ... Popular principles and axioms are abhor- 
rent tothe inclinations of the Barons ofthe South.” We hope to 
notice the work somewhat at length when it comes before us 
in a published form. It is due to the author to say, that he 
always comprehends the matter which he presumes to discuss ; and 
the pages of the Quarterly attest that he wields a masterly pen. 


18. The Printer Boy; or, How Ben Franklin made his Mark, An 
Example for Youth. By William M.Thayer. Boston: J. E. Tilton & 
Company. 1861. 

Mr. Thayer’s success in giving the early history of a Massa- 
chusetts governor under the truthful title of “* The Bobbin Boy,” 
very naturally encourages him to essay a second book on a sim- 
ilar plan, with Ben Franklin’s youth for a theme. Of course, 
the ‘‘whistle,” the making of candles, the writing of anonymous 
articles for the newspaper, the running away, the newspaper 
enterprise, and other incidents in that very eventful and some- 


what eccentric life, are properly dilated upon. Mr. Thayer's 
Printer Boy will do good. 
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Arr. IX. 
A Review of the Reasons Assigned for the Rebellion. 


WueEn the people of a realm, or any considerable por- 
tion of them, attempt to change the existing and legitimate 
government under which they live, the civilized world re- 
quires at their hand some justification of the attempt. They 
must show beyond all reasonable doubt, that they have en- 
dured at the hand of the government, wrongs, abuses and 
oppressions that amply justifiy the destruction of every in- 
terest they put in peril by their resistance of the govern- . 
ment. It is, of course, to be taken for granted that no 
government will permit itself to be overthrown, without 
exerting to the utmost every power it possesses for self-pre- 
servation. The attempt, therefore, to resist an established. 
government, means war, and involves all the responsibility 
that attaches to the inauguration of civil war. It means 
revolution ; it aims at a radical change, or the entire over- 
throw of the government ; and those who think that such 
an attempt can succeed peacefully, especially when inaugu- 
rated by treachery, robbery and the gathering of armed 
hosts to resist and destroy the government, only show their 
inability to comprehend what is meant by such a movement, 
the object at which it aims, or the consequences it involves. 
It is war with all its tremendous responsibilities ; war with 
all the terrible evils-that always follow in its train. It is 
incumbent, therefore, upon those who initiate such a move- 
ment to show that the wrongs which they seek to redress 
and evils oy propose to correct, are suit as to justify the 


peril in which they put every civil and social interest. Only 
when they shall have convinced the best judgment of the 


civilized world on this point, will they themselves be held 
innocent of the terrible calamity which through their means 
has been brought upon the land. They can hope to esca 

the condemnation of the world by showing—not simply by 
asserting or protesting, but by proving. to the common sense 
of mankind—that their resistancé of the government—that 
their appeal to arms, for that is what it always meang—is 
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in behalf of the people whose unquestionable rights have 
been disregarded or violated by the government. Till 
they do this they will be held responsible for all the evils 
that naturally result from the course they have chosen to 
pursue. If they invoke the ordeal of civil war, they are 
bound to show the world that the evils they seek to remove 
er the good they propose to secure, amply justify every 
peril and every sacrifice naturally involved in the measures 
they propose asa remedy. This they must do, before they 
can change the responsibility of the war from themselves 
who have commenced it, to the government whose abuses. 
ae oppressions have driven them to this last .terrible re- 
medy. | 
But this is not all that is incumbent on them. They 
must not only show that the abuses of the government are 
sufficient to justify-an appeal to arms; but that they have 
exhausted all peaceful methods of redress; that:the only 
alternative left them is a cowardly surrender of their most 
sacred rights, or resistance to the government which, in 
“spite of all remonstrance and entreaty, still persists in its 
eliberate violation of those rights. This is the only course 
by which the people, or any considerable portion of them, 
can justify themselves before the world, for an attempt to 
resist the government of the realm. There must. be 
wrongs, abuses and oppressions of sufficient magnitude to 
vindicate an appeal to arms, with all the perils and sacri- 
fices that te attend such a course. All milder means 
of redress must have been fairly exhausted, leaving the op- 
pressed people the fiery path of war as the only avenue 
through which they can hope to escape the tyranny of the 
Srna and secure the rights of which they have been 
ispoiled. Besides these conditions, there must be a reason- 
able prospect that the measures by which they propose to 
secure their rights will succeed. For, whatever the evils 
under which a people suffer, or however hopeless any other 
path of escape, it would be regarded simply as the last 
paroxysm of madness to imperil every interest by plunging 
themselves into the terrible arena of war, without some 


- reasonable prospect of success. It -is hardly possible for 


my people, through the abuses of their government, to be 

uced to such extremity that they have nothing more to 

lose. As loyal subjects, their condition under the govern- 
% 
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ment cannot be so deplorable as the condition of traitors, 


in which they will place themselves by an unsuccessful at- _ 


tempt to overthrow the government. Under the worst 
government that ever existed, the condition of a loyal citi- 
zen is far preferable to that of the traitor. Hence a fair 
prospect of success is an indispensable condition of any jus- 
tifiable attempt to overthrow an established and legitimate 
government, hotrover intolerable may be the burdens it im- 
poses upon its subjects. The right of revolution is not de- 
nied or called in question. On the contrary, it is admitted 
in the fullest extent. It is to be held sacred, as the last re- 
sort of an ‘oppressed and down-trodden people; the last 
measure by which to free themselves from oppressors and 
secure their rights, to be adopted only under the conditions 
already sai : 1st. Wrongs to be redressed and rights to 
be secured momentous enough to justify revolution ; 2nd. 
All other methods of adjustment fruitlessly exhausted ; and 
3rd. A reasonable prospect of success. 

Asa complete iflustration of these remarks, take the “* De- 
claration of Independence.” It is too brief to be condensed, 
too long to be quoted, and too familiar to need either. Yet 
the charges there brought against the King of England are 
worthy of notice in this connection. He is there accused of 
‘¢ withholding his assent to most wholesome and necessary 
laws; suspending the operation of laws of the most pressing 
importance, till they received his sanction, and then refusing 
to attend to them ; refusing to pass necessary laws unless the 
people petitioning for them would relinquish their right of 
representation ; assembling legislative bodies, at unusual and 
uncomfortable places, at a Satinics from their public records ; 
dissolving representative houses, for resisting his invasions of * 
the people’s rights; refusing to have other houses elected, 
thus virtually depriving the people of the benefits as well as 
the right of legislation ; endeavoring to prevent the popula- 
tion of the States, through adverse naturalization laws, and 
withholding grants of land; obstructing the administration 
of justice, by refusing his assent to necessary laws ; making 
judges dependent on his will for both office and salary ; cre- 
ating new offices and sending swarms of officers to harrass 
the people ; attempting to subject the people to a foreign and 
unacknowledged iutiadlictidn' sanctioning the acts of pre- 
tended legislatures for quartering armed troops upon the peo- 
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ple in times of peace, protecting them from punishment for 
any crime committed upon the citizens; suppressing our com- 
merce ; taxing us, without our consent ; denying the right 
of trial by jury; transporting citizens beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offences; taking away our charters ; 
abolishing our laws; changing the forms of our government ; 
suspending our legislatures and assuming the powers to 
legislate for us. He is accused of abdicating government 
here, by declaring us out of his protection, and levying war 
against us; plundering our seas, ravaging our coasts, burn- 
ing our towns, and destroying the lives of the people; im- 
porting armies to complete the work of death, desolation, , 
and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy, only paralleled among the most barbarous na- 
tions ; compelling our citizens to bear arms against their 
brethren ; exciting insurrections among the citizens, and em- 
ploying against them the savages, whose rule of warfare is 
the sadicotianinate destruction of all ages, sexes and condi- 
tions.” ‘ 

Here, in the briefest possible space, is the indictment of 
the Colonies against the King of Great Britain. Here is 
the summing up of the wrongs, abuses and oppressions, 
which the colonists had long endured of the government 
under which they lived, and for the redress and removal of 
which they finally resolved upon resistance. Their accusa- 
tion is not made up of abstractions; the wrongs they had 
endured were no imaginary evils. ‘They were of such mag- 
nitude that the whole civilized world unanimously approved 
the attempt to redress them, even though it ‘ancleeh all the 
evils, sufferings and horrors of a civil war. Their indict- 
ment was not a piece of empty rhetoric adroitly designed to 
inflame the passions of men. It was the most solemn ap- 
peal of men as thoroughly sincere and as terribly in ‘earnest 
as it is possible for men to be, when they know that all tem- 
poral interests—fortune, life and honor, are involved in the 
course they pursue. Their “ Declaration” is not a “ strin 
of glittering generalities,” ingeniously devised to mislead the 
judgment of men at home or abroad. Every one of its al- 
legations was but a condensed history of facts, then fresh 
and glowing in the minds of the whole people, and patent. 
to the coil It was no mere bauble of ambition ; it was 


no dictate of vanity or pride, that induced the Revolution- 
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ary patriots to risk all in resistance to the parent govern- 
ment ; ‘it was to secure for themselves and their posterity 
those rights which they declared to be the birthright of all 
men. It was for the vindication of no doubtful or questions 
able right that they appealed to arms. It was for the redress 
of no hypothetical wrongs that they resolved to resist the 
tyranny of the British Crown ; it was to secure those rights 
everywhere regarded as essential to their highest interests ; 
it was for the redress of those wrongs to which no intelligent 
and cultivated people could saline submit, or would long 
endure. It was not to anticipate measures of oppression, 
which they feared or imagined the government at some fu- 
ture time, might adopt ; it was to resist measures by which 
they had long been oppressed, and against which they had 
earnestly and constantly protested. No right, civil, social, or 
religious could be safe from invasion, if they tamely submitted 
to the oppressive measures already adopted by the Crown. 
Indeed, submission would only have proved them unworthy 
the rights they claimed. 

But it was not enough that they had convinced the civ-- 
ilized world that they had ample cause to resist the govern- 
ment to which they had hitherto owned allegiance. They 
must show that all other methods of redress had been un- 
successfully attempted. Hence they declare, “In every 
stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress in 
the most humble terms. Our petitions have been answered 
only by repeated injury.” ‘They had appealed from the 
throne to the people of the British realm ; warning them of 
their attempts to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over 
the people of the Colonies ; reminding them of the circum- 
stances of the early emigration to this country ; appealing 
to their native justice and magnanimity ; conjuring them by 
the ties of a common kindred, to disavow the oppressive 
measures of the government. But the people, no less than 
the throne, were deaf to the voice of justice and consan- 

inity. Nothing was left them but an appeal to God for 
the purity of their motive, and to the terrible ordeal of war 
to vindicate their rights and redress their wrongs. Though 
the struggle was long and severe, the result proved that they 
did not misjudge their ability to succeed. The multiplied 
wrongs they had endured—the repeated invasions of their 
dearest rights, justified before the world their appeal to arms. » 
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Their long endurance and humble petitions for redress, threw 
upon the government that refused to listen to the supplica- 
tions of its oppressed subjects, the responsibility for the ex- 


dreme measures to which it had driven them, and for all the 
evils that should attend the terrible strife which it refused to 


avert.! 
This country is now involved in a civil war, which, so far 


as human foresight can reach, threatens to be one of no or- 
dinary — e and no trifling consequences. Never be- 
fore since Xerxes invaded Greece has there been such hosts 


1 Perhaps we cannot better illustrate the contrast between the 
spirit of 1776 and that of the South in 1861, than by placing sice by 
side the two following extracts,—the first erased from Jefferson’s draft 


of the Declaration of Independence, to placate fastidious Slaveholders 


—the second is from the Preamble of the Louisiana Ordinance of Se- 


cession :— 
1776. 
** He [George III.] has waged 
cruel war against human nature it- 


self, ad its most sacred rights 
] 


of life and liberty in the persons 


of a distant people who never of- 
fended him, captivating and carry- 
ing them into slavery in another 
hemisphere, or to a more miserable 
death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the oppro- 


brium of infidel powers, is the war- 
fare of the Christian King of Great 


Britain. Determined to keepopen 
a market where men should be 
bought and sold, he has prostitut- 
ed his prerogative for suppressing 


every legislative attempt to pro- 
hibit or restrain this execrable 


commerce. And, that this assem- 
blage of horrors might want no fact 
of distinguished dye, he is now ex- 
citing these very people to rise in 
arms against us, and to purchase 


that liberty of which he has de- 
prived them, by murdering the peo- 
ple on whom he has obtruded 


them: thus. paying off former 
crimes committed against the liber- 
ties. of one people with crimes 
which he urges them to commit 


against the lives of another.” 


“ Fully convinced, as we are, 
that the slavery, engrafted on this 
land by France, Spain, England 
and the States uf North America, 


is the most humane of all existing 
servitudes, that to the slave of the 
South it is far preferable to the 
condition of the barbarians of Af- 
rica, or the freedom of those who 
have been liberated by the powers 


of Europe ; that it isin obedience 
to the lawd of God, recognized by 


the Constitution of our country, 
sanctioned by the decrees of its 
tribunals; that it feeds and clothes 
its enemies and the world, leaves 
to the black laborer a more con- 


siderable sum of comfort, happiness 


and liberty than the inexorable la- 
bor required of the free servants of 
the whole universe ; and that each 
emancipation of an African, with- 
out being of any benefit to him, 
would necessarily condemn to sla- 


very one of our blood and our 


race ; 
“ Resolved,” &c. 
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armed for deadly conflict upon any field of earth. Never 


before since the morning of creation has any conflict involved 
such momentous consequences as the one that has been pre- 
cipitated upon our own beloved country. It seems almost 


impossible to im ine that men could be so deluded or so 
mad as to bring this terrific evil upon a land like this—the 


freest and most prosperous people upon whom the sun ever 
shone, under the noblest and most liberal government that 


ever held the sceptre of dominion upon the earth ;—surely, 
it is impossible, one is ready to say, for intelligent men to 


rise in rebellion against such a government. How could men 
rationally pursue such a course, except to vindicate some right 
acknowledged by all enlightened nations to lie at the founda- 


tion of all civil and social well-being; or to redress some 
enormous wrong to which no intelligent people could ever . 


be expected to submit? We can very readily understand 
how a foreigner finds it very difficult to conceive that the 
people who have risen in arms against the legitimate author- 
ity of the country, have not done so for the defence of some 


important right, for the security of which all peaceful meth- 


ods have been tried in vain, or for the redress of some stu- 


pendous wrong under which they have long suffered and re- 
‘monstrated in vain. ‘The object of the present paper is - to 
examine the reasons which the leaders of the rebellion have 
assigned for the course they pursue; to enquire whether 


those reasons, if admitted, justify their present position in re- 
lation to the government; and whether their allegations are 


true. 

It is to be taken for granted, of course, that those who 
have been most active in promoting the present deplorable 
collision between the general Government and the seceded 


States, in the reasons they have assigned for their course, 


have endeavored to place their action in as fovorable a light 
as possible. If they have assigned any other than the true 
reasons for their course, it is because they judged that the 
fictitious reasons are better adapted than the true to enlist 
in their behalf the judgment, sympathy and assistance of 
the civilized world. It is not supposable that they should 
give false reasons for the rebellion-into which they have 
plunged, if the truth would serve tkeir 2 ose better. We 
are bound to admit that they have defended their cause b 

the ablest and most plausible plea within their reach. if 
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therefore the reasons they have assigned fail to justify them 
in their attempt to overthrow the Gwenn’, then their 
justification is out of the question. If then we fairly exam- 
ine the reasons which have been given to the world by the 
leaders of the rebellion in defence of their cause, whether 
those reasons are real or pretended, we shall do them all the 
justice they can ask. 

They are not entirely unanimous in the reasons they give 
for their attempt to overthrow the Government.. Some have 

iven but a single cause; others three or four ; others again 

ave assigned no cause at all, but confined themselves to the 
most general declamation, and vague assertions about the 
tyranny and oppression of the Government, the wrongs they 
have been compelled to endure, and the encroachments upon 
. their rights which have been habitually and systematically 
practiced by the Government, till forbearance has ceased to 
be avirtue. The reasons they have given we can easily ex- 
amine ; the vague, impassioned and inflammatory declama- 
tion would be hardly worth our notice, were it not that it 
has played so conspicuous a part in plunging the nation into 
its present distraction and civil war. 

One of the causes of complaint by the leaders of the re- 
bellion—not a very important one, to be sure; not of suffi- 
cient note to be always upon their lists; but, if not “ the 
last feather that broke the camel’s back,” it is one of the 
feathers that made up the burden which at last became in- 
tolerable,—is the Fishing Bounties. That isa certain pre- 
mium, according to their tunnage, paid to certain vessels 
engaged in deep sea fisheries. No discrimination is made 
in behalf of vessels from any section of the country. These 
bounties are as open to the competition of Florida and Texas, 
as to Maine and, Massachusetts. In the natural order of 
things, they would be awarded to those who had the energy 
and enterprise to secure them, by engaging in the arduous, 
perilous and uncertain business, for which the bounties were 
intended. And the fact that they have been secured almost 
exclusively by a certain section of the country, should be no 
cause of complaint to any other section. They were not 
offered with a design to benefit one section more than an- 
other, but to promote the interests of the whole country, by 
encouraging young men to engage-in the fishing business. 
That vocation was regarded as a kind of school in which to 
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educate and train men to the duties and hardships of a sea- 
faring life. The object of the Government in awarding 
those bounties was not especially to promote the fishing busi- 
ness; not to show any undue favor to those engaged in that 
business—much less was the act prompted by any sectional 
favoritism ; it was rather to train up a class of men from 
which sailors might be obtained to furnish our Military and 
Commercial Marine. It was one of the earliest measures 
of the Government looking to the building up of a Navy— 
that arm of national defence, without which no maritime 
nation, and especially no nation with such an extent of sea 
coast as we possess, can be secure. It is for this purpose 
that all maritime countries encourage, in some form, this 
branch of industry. They regard it as the nursery of their 
Navy. In the men who follow this business, a nation has 
a reserved force, already familiar with the duties that will 
devolve upon them, ready in case of emergency to step on 
board the man-of-war and, in virtue of the traming which 
the Government has encouraged, to render it in return the 
most efficient and essential service. This was the policy of 
our Government in awarding the fishing bounties ; and most 
thoroughly has the measure answered the purpose for which 
it was designed. That the bounties have been claimed by 
one section more than another is owing partly to natural 
causes, but much more to the industry i enterprise of the 
people. New England is much nearer to the scene of those 
fisheries, than Louisiana or Texas. But if the fishing banks 
had been in the Gulf of Mexico, in the Caribbean Sea, or 
in the North Pacific Ocean, it would have been all the same. 
The spirit of Northern adventure and enterprise would at 
once have cancelled any natural advantage of any other sec- 
tion, and secured the prize. Itis not through any partiality 
of the Government that bounties have been paid. to New 
England fishermen ; it is New Eugland energy and thrift 
that have secured the bounties which the Government prof- 
fered alike to the competition of all. Let the government 
offer a generous reward for any branch of industry—no 
matter where it must be prosecuted—nine-tenths of the 
bounty will be secured by Northern men. Northern men 
cut the live oak of Florida, ship it to Northern ship yards, 
build it into Northern vessels, mah them with Northern sea- 
men, to carry the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the South to 
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the various ports of the world. Northern men ship South- 
ern cotton to Northern mills, manufacture it into cloth, make 
the cloth into clothes, and carry it back to the South, to be 
worn out upon the plantations where the material grew ; 
and then the rags are sent to Northern mills again, manv- 
factured into paper, and again sent South to be printed and 
written over with the vilest abuse of the North and the most 
superficial falsehoods about the favoritism of the Govern- 
ment. The South will never learn the secret of Northern 
wealth, power, prosperity and progress, till she can appre- 
ciate the worth of Northern energy, enterprise, and indus- 
try. The object of the fishing bounties, as already shown, 
was to establish a nursery for the Navy; to encourage the 
growth of that maritime skill and hardihood so essential to - 
the very existence of anaval power. The policy was adopted 
by the first —— under the administration of Washing- 
ton, recommended by Jefferson, and approved by men and 
administrations of all parties from that day to the present. 
Only within a few years has Southern fanaticism raised the 
cry against the measure as a piece of sectional favoritism. 
So much has been said upon this topic of late by South- 
ern politicians ; such persistent efforts have been made by 
Southern men in Congress within the last few years, to pro- 
cure the repeal of the Fishing Bounties, that the subject has 
received more attention than ever before since the measure 
was adopted. Many of us, without doubt, have been sur- 
prised to learn how insignificant has been the amount appro- 
oe by the Government in the form of fishing bounties. 
rom the outcry raised by its opposers, one would suppose 
the annual amount to be at least several millions of dollars. 
Yet it is only two hundred thousand dollars a year. So 
small is the sum which the Government appropriates for the 
training of thousands of young men, qualified at any hour 
to step on board our vessels of war, and defend our coasts, 
harbors and great commercial cities against the naval force 
of the world. And because the Government chooses to 
strengthen the right arm of its power at so cheap a rate, the 
Southern leaders would persuade the world that they are 
justified in breaking up the Union. We shall appreciate 
their disinterested patriotism more fully when we know that 
those very States that clamor so vehemently about the fish- 
ing bounties, and have adopted secession as the panacea 
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for all the ills that slavedom is’ heir to, have received an- 
nually, from the national treasury, to furnish them the Mail 
facilities which they have enjoyed, a largess more than fif- 
teen times the amount of the stipend annually disbursed in 
the form of fishing bounties. The deficit in the seceding 
States, in the Post Office expenses, for the year 1860 was 
more than three millions of dollars. Similar deficits, year 
after year, have been supplied by.appropriations from the 
general treasury, that those States might enjoy facilities of 
communication like the other States. The deficit in the 
Post Office department of the seceding States in five years 
would exceed all the fishing bounties disbursed since the 
Government was founded. Yet the Southern leaders com- 
plain of the sectional favoritism of the fishing bounties, for- 
getting vay conveniently the sectional fovoritism that ap- 
propriated fifteen times as much to carry a meager mail 
through the interminable desolations of a slave-cursed do- 
main, without the remotest prospect that the Government 
would réap any benefit in return for these enormous appro- 
priations. Fishing bounties cherish our national navy, Post 
Office bounties, secession. Hence Southern statesmen have 
labored so persistently to abolish the fishing bounties, and 
clung so tenaciously to the mail facilities furnished by the 
Government, even after they had passed their “‘ ordinances” 
of secession, when the very sense of shame, to say nothing 
of honor and self-respect, should have driven them to repu- 
diate a service for which they never paid, and never intended 
to pay. Such men must possess a very convenient sensitive- 
ness, to oppose so strenuously the appropriation of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in fishing bounties, and clutch so 
greedily the millions appropriated to their own Post Office 
‘expenses, by a Government to which they had already re- 
pudiated all allegiance. What benefits them is ‘ national ;” 
what benefits others is ‘‘ sectional.” 

Another grievance set forth by the Southern leaders in 
justification of their rebellion is the Navigation Laws. These 
laws are as old as the Government itself. It is one of the 
earliest measures adopted by Congress, giving our coastwise 
trade exclusively to American vessels. It has remained un- 
disturbed, as a policy, through the administration of all par- 
ties, receiving the sanction of Southern statesmen, South- 
ern presidents and Southern cabinets, till the traitors whose 
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lead the Southern people are now following with such blind 
fanaticism, began to mouse through the whole history of the 
Government to find some shadow of a plea for their attempt 
to serve their own ambition, by the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment they had so solemnly sworn to support and defend. 
When we became a separate nation with an independent 
Government, we of course found ourselves nearly destitute 
of Marine, both Naval and Commercial. It was clearly 
foreseen by the founders of our Government that a nation 
with such a seaboard as we possess—such an extent of © 
coast, everywhere abounding with bays, harbors, creeks and 
navigable rivers—could never be truly independent -till its 
power was felt and respected upon the ocean. It was also 
seen that, in the natural course of events, we must give rise 
to an extensive commerce. ‘That commerce could never be 
secure—it would never yield to us its legitimate results—till 
the means of prosecuting it were in our own hands, or at 
least within our reach. Give any other people the control 
of our commerce, and we are at their mercy. One of the 
first problems, therefore, presented for our solution, was, how 
we could best supply these necessary elements of our pros- 
perity and power,—a Commercial and Naval Marine. As 
we have just seen, the deep sea fisheries were encouraged 
by a trifling bounty from the Government, as a school in 
which young men might be trained to the habits of a sea- 
faring life, and to the skill of seamanship, for the supply of 
our merchant vessels and men-of-war ; a measure that fully 
answers the intentions of those who adopted it, and obnox- 
ious only to those who for years have regarded with suspic- 
ion every element, not under their control, that served to 
give power and stability to the Government. Another meas- 
ure, intended to promote the same general object was the 
navigation laws, securing our coasting trade exclusively to 
American vessels. It is through the protection of such fos- 
tering measures that we now possess a Merchant Marine 
whose capacity equals that of any other nation of the earth, 
and a navy which for three quarters of a century, has proved 
itself entirely adequate to our wants. No more decisive 
evidence could be required of the wise and patriotic foresight 
of the men who devised and adopted these measures, to cre- 
ate a Navy,—a force so eabentiat to our national prosperity 
and power. 
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Why do the South object to this policy? Not because it 
has not done everything it was intended to do for the Na- 
tion ; not because it has failed to yield the expected results ; 
for every.one who has taken any interest in the history of 
the country, knows that, as the legitimate fruits of these 
measures, the wings of our commerce are spread upon every 
navigable water around the earth, and our Navy has made 
the name of America respected by every nation under the 
sun. Why, then, the Southern hostility to these measures ? 
Not because they have not been measures of great national 
utility ; but simply because they have not served the slave- 
holding States to the exclusion of every other section, and 
the interest of slave-holders to the exclusion of every other 
interest of the Country. That they could not serve a peo- 
ple who would not avail themselves of the advantages therein 
proffered, is clear enough without argument; that they have 
rendered the Nation the essential service for which they 
were intended is equally evident. Have the Navigation 
Laws benefitted the North, to the exclusion and injury of 
the South? Certainly not; there is not the least shadow 
of sectional favor in them. They benefit every body with- 
out regard. to section, who hasan interest in our great Com- 
mercial Marine. Under the different systems of labor 
adopted at the North, and at the South, it was inevitable 
that the benefit of this measure should accrue to the North. 
With every advantage which nature can bestow for becom- 
ing a great commercial people, the South have excluded 
themselves from the legitimate fruits of those advantages b 
the suicidal system of labor to which they cling with een 
blind bigotry and insane tenacity. No community, whose 
industrial interests rest upon the labor of a class mentally 
degraded, civilly disfranchised and socially despised, can 
ever become .great or prosperous in any vocation to which 
skillful and intelligent labor is necessary. The South, with 
her menial, scourge-driven labor, can never succeed as a 
commercial people. They have the best materials in abun- 
dance; but slave labor builds no ships. Their live oak for- 
ests furnish ‘the timber for ship yards in the free States. 
Their degraded masses, such as the laborer must always be 
where labor is held to be dishonorable, cannot furnish labor 
sufficiently intelligent to prepare the timber in its rough- 
hewn state, ready to be shipped to Northern yards. Such 
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labor can never build ships, or sail them after they are built. 
It is no mystery, therefore, that the Navigation Laws should 
benefit especially that section of the country which alone 
furnishes labor of the requisite skill to appropriate the ad- 
vantages proffered by those laws. The complaint of the 
South rests upon no sectional partiality of the measure they 
condemn, but, when carefully examined, will be found to 
spring directly from the system of labor, which at once dis- 
qualifies them for success in commerce. If they should 
ever become a separate Government, every commercial in- 
terest, and every port upon their coasts, must be at the mercy 
of any nation that can fit out a dozen effective vessels of 
war. They quarrel with the policy that has protected what 
little commerce they have had, and would have protected 
it, had it been fifty times what it is, because, forsooth, the 
same policy protects the vast commercial interests, built up 
by the free and intelligent labor of the North. Because 
they can build no ships, they would repeal all laws intended 
to promote the ship-building interests. Because, from a 
vicious institution to which they are blindly wedded, they 
are incapable of becoming a commercial people, they would 
have commercial interests cherished in no portion of the 
country. And, by parity of reasoning, disqualified them- 
selves for engaging successfully in commercial pursuits, they 
would cripple the whole commerce of the Nation. Because 
other hands have laid both the corner and cap-stone, they 
would undermine and overthrow the vast commercial struc- 
ture reared by the wisdom, care and toil of three-fourths of 
a century. Such is a fair sample of the consummate states- 
manship and enlightened patriotism which has plunged the 
seceding States into this suicidal war with the legitimate 
Government-of the Nation. 

We next approach a subject upon which the Southern 
leaders lay peculiar stress, as a cause of very grave com- 
plaint,—one of the two subjects seldom omitted by their 
apologists and sympathizers,— one of the two principal 


causes, always assigned by Eergren publications, for the 
course which the seceding States have pursued: that is the 
Tariff. It is distinctly within the recollection of those who 


are yet only in middle life, that the foremost among the 
States that have Placed themselves in the attitude of rebel- 


lion against the Government, has once before attempted to 
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inaugurate such a movement on the ground of the Tariff 
alone. With how much justice or consistency South Car- 
olina assumed to take the lead on that occasion, or in the 
present attempt to overthrow the National Government, we 
shall be the better prepared to judge when we shall have 
carefully weighed the evidence, which it will be the object 
of this paper to present. It is not proposed to discuss the 
question whether a high protective Tariff is a wise or un- 
wise policy for our Government to pursue ; but whether, as 
they pretend, the seceding States have sustained a great 
wrong in consequence of the course which the Government 
has pursued upon this subject; and if they have been seri- 
ously injured, we propose to enquire what special reason 
they have to complain. 

Every well-disposed citizen expects, of course, to bear his 
proportion of the expense necessary to sustain the Govern- 
ment under which he lives; and he will contribute to the 
revenue in the form prescribed by the Government. It 
would be hardly oisenile to adopt any method of taxation 
in a country of such extent as this and embracing so widely 
varied interests, that would bear with strict impartiality upon 
every section and every interest. The agricultural interests 
perhaps might be promofed, at the expense of manufactures 
and commerce ; or manufacturing interests might receive 
more favor than they ought from the Government. This 
must be left to careful investigation to decide. But what- 
ever the form of taxation, the Government must have a reve- 
nue adequate to its support. The method adopted by our 
Government, and pursued with but few and trifling excep- 
tions, is that of duties upon imported goods. This, while 
furnishing the necessary revenue for the National expenses, 
may be so assessed as to furnish our domestic industry 
no inconsiderable protection against manufactures of other 
countries where labor can be obtained much cheaper than 
here. If a #rench manufacturer can furnish the New York 
market with as good a hat for four dollars as the American 
manufacturer can for five, then the home manufacturer 
must receive the protection necessary to balance that dif- 
ference, or give up his business, and yield the market to a 


foreign rival. If the Government assess the imported hat 


twenty-five per cent., the importer must pay one dollar to 
the use of the Government ; he will sell the hat to his cus- 
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tomer at a price corresponding. Thus the products of for- 
eign and domestic labor are brought into the market upon 


equal terms; our own manufactures are protected against 
the ruinous competition of foreign cheap labor, and the Gov- 
ernment by the means of that protection, secures a revenue . 


to defray the National expenses. This has been our method 
of replenishing our National treasury. With the trifling 


amount received from the sale of public lands, and fourteen 
millions of dollars raised at four different times by direct 
taxation, the Tariff has been the only source of our Nation- 


al revenue. This method of taxation, the leaders of the 
Southern rebellion tell their followers, has been the ruin of 
the South, while it has poured wealth by untold millions 


into the great marts of commerce and manufactures at the 
North. ‘This naked assertion is seized without examination, 


and the North is at once accused of this glaring injustice— 
this manifest oppression of the South. 

One thing is evident enough ; the South is comparatively 
poor and weak, and has been gradually wenentioe poorer 
and weaker ever since the Government was founded ; while 
the North is rich and powerful, and this difference becomes 
more apparent every year. But it is not the fruit of the 
Tariff, or any other policy of the general Government. It 
is evident at once, that while the National revenue is derived 
from duties on imported goods, the South will pay much less 
than her proportion of the expense. A large portion of the 
Southern population must be left entirely out of the account, 
in computing the consumption of imports or of domestic 
goods, the price of which is increased by the Tariff. The 
whole slave population of the South consume so small an 
amount of duty-paying goods, that it may without injustice 
be set down at nothing. Then the non-slave holding white 

opulation—the poor whites, or as they are called at the 
Seath, the ** white trash,”—consume little, if any more im- 

orted goods than the slaves themselves. This would leave 
fut a small population at the South who really contribute 
anything to the National treasury. 

This statement is abundantly sustained by the statistic re- 
turns. Before the commencement of the present rebellion, 
there were in those States that have passed the ordinance of 
secession, forty-five ports of entry. In no less than eighteen 
of these, the gross amount of revenue collected in 1860, 
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was less than five hundred dollars each. In twenty-one of 


those ports the whole amount of revenue collected would 


not pay the expense of collection by nearly a hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. It ought to be admitted, of course, 
that te foreign goods omni in those States are largely 


imported into the ports of the free States, but after all abate- 
ment on that score, the insignificance of the revenue collected 


in the Southern ports is decisive evidence on this point. 
Probably no other general method could be devised for the 
support of the Government, that would tax the people of 
the Southern States so lightly as that of duties upon our im- 


ports. The net revenue collected in all the seceding States 


during the year 1860, was less by more than one million of 
dollars, than the net revenue in the port of Boston alone. 
And if, as has been suggested, their imports are made 
through the free States, it is because they have found such 
an arrangement more profitable or more convenient than 


any other. It is true, doubtless, that Northern merchants 
possess facilites for foreign commerce which the South never 
possessed, and, while burdened with the curse of slave la- 
bor, they never can possess. At the North we find the cap- 
ital necessary to the extensive and successful prosecution of 
foreign trade. At the North are the intelligence and en- 
terprise necessary to ensure success. At the North the 
shipping is owned that must be employed in the trade. The 
men who build the ships are found, not among the ignorant, 
despised bondmen of the South, but among the intelligent, 
respected free men of the North; neither could the crews 
for those vessels be found among the laboring class of the 
South, but atthe North. If, then, the capital, the merchants, 
the enterprise, the ships and the sailors are all furnished by 
the North, is it at all surprising that the North instead of 
the South should reap the profit of our foreign trade? Yet 
one of the most prominent causes of cnaploiea in the se- 
ceded States is that the North is growing rich upon the com- 
merce which legitimately belongs to the South ; and this is 
attributed to the partial legislation of the general _Govern- 
ment, in favor of the North and against the South. The 
leaders of the Southern rebellion have deluded their follow- 
ers into the idea that Northern wealth and Southern poverty, 
Northern growth and Southern decay, Northern prosperity 
and Southern decline, are all owing to a National policy 
a” 
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inimical to the South ; and that if they can once free them- 
selves from the great, grasping, avaricious North, they will 
soon grow rich and great beyond all other people in the world. 
Is it the policy of the general Government that prevents 
them from building vessels and manning them, exporting 
their cotton, tobacco, and rice, and importing the foreign 

oods which they need for their own consumption? Is it 
the fault of the Government that they live in their slip-shod, 
spendthrift fashion, pledging their crops before they are 
planted, to obtain of Northern capitalists the means of sup- 
— themselves and their slaves while the crops grow? 

s it the fault of National legislation that they establish no 
manufactures ; that, with every natural element of wealth 
and prosperity in a profusion unsurpassed, if ever equalled, 
in the world, they are still poor ; that their splendid water- 
falls, in the most genial climate on earth, should remain un- 
employed, while in the cold barren North and East, every 
river on its way to the ocean murmurs with the rush of a 
million wheels; and every mountain stream, cards, spins, 
weaves, grinds, saws, planes, knits, sews, stitches, hammers, 
turns, twists, moulds—performs in short every kind of labor 
for which human hands were ever employed? Is it the 
fault of the general Government that the rivers of New 
England and New York, ‘perform more labor every year 
than all the slaves in the seceded States? Is it the result 
of unfriendly national legislation, that throughout the slave 
States, labor is held to be dishonorable ; that no free man 
will stem the tide of popular odium which is there poured 
upon the man who labors with his hands in the ordinary oc- 
cupations of life? and that the labor of that section, thus 
deprived of the element of intelligence and the stimulus ot 
ambition, cannot compete with the free, intelligent and re- 
munerative labor of the North? Does the Tariff compel 
the whole slave States—more especially those that have 
joined the present rebellion—to depend upon the North for 
everything that requires the least mechanical skill? For 
every article of clothing, from the sole of the boot to the 
crown of the hat, they have for years depended upon the 
North—or, at least, upon labor which they cannot furnish. 
For every implement of /husbandry—carriages, carts, wag- 
ons, harnesses, saddles, plows, harrows, chains, hoes, shoy- 
els, spades, scythes, sickles, rakes, pitch-forks, axes, axe- 
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helves—and even the simple wooden lever, used for rolling 
logs when clearing new lands—they have looked to the 
North. For every article of household furniture, whether 
of luxury or the simplest convenience, they have depended 
upon the North—from the chandeliers, sofas, pianofortes, 
centre-tables and mirrors of their parlors, to the water- 
bucket, broom and dust-pan of the kitchen—they must look 
to some other source than their own *labor and skill. Yet, 
with a fanaticism, or a stupidity that would look in vain for 
a parallel outside the wretched domain of slavery, they at- 
tribute their lack of prosperity and comparative decay, to 
the policy of the general Government; to Fishing Boun- 
ties, Navigation Laws and Tariffs. They seem studiously 
to ignore the fact, that, whatever line of policy the National 
Government sees fit to pursue, it is the free, intelligent, en- 
terprising labor of the North that will readily adapt itself to 
that policy, and eventually compel prosperity under the 
most unfavorable circumstances ; while no policy, possible 
to the government, could give skill, industry, enterprise and 
intelligence to Southern labor, or thrift, growth and pros- 
perity to the South, without these essential elements. It is 
not the Tariff, or any other measure or measures of the 
general Government that has brought the South so far in 
the rear, in the race of growth and prosperity ; it is their 
vicious system of degraded and compulsory labor that op- 
presses and impoverishes them. It is the penalty which a 
Divine Providence has bound to the social system to which 
they cling. Their laboring class is rigidly excluded from 
the intelligence and skill necessary tothe performance of the 
better, or more remunerative kinds of labor. Hence the 
proceeds of such labor must be brought from a distance, 
and its profits enrich those by whom it is performed. They 
deny their laborer the privilege of rising into competition 
with the laborer of the N oaths and of,other nations; and. 
the consequence must be the poverty which such labor can- 
not fail to bring. 

Another, and perhaps quite as serious a result of their 
system of dewuided labor, is the contempt with which man- 
ual labor is there regarded. This, of course, turns away from 
their borders, and pours into the Northern States the immense 
tide of emigration that is constantly flowing from the old 
world to the new. The emigrants are mostly of the laboring 
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classes ;—labor and skill are generally the only capital they 
bring with them, and they go where these are respected and 
profitable. The consequence is, that while the vast fertile 
regions of the South, in the most genial climate in the world, 
remain a comparative desolation, the more sterile and incle- 
ment regions of the North are swarming with a busy, in- 
telligent, prosperous and happy people. Though already 
possessing twice the population of the South to the square 
mile, the North has still abundance of room for her rapidly 
increasing millions ; while the South by her vicious system 
of cultivation, changing fertility to sterility, making a waste 
where.God made a garden, is crying out for new regions 
over which to extend the desolating curse of her scourge- 
driven labor. It requires neither divination nor inspiration 
to predict the results of such elements in the social organiza- 
tion. 

Another question suggests itself in this connection, name- 
ly: If the policy of the Government in regard to the Tar- 
iff had been prejudicial to the South, what good reason 
would they have tocomplain? Up to 1816, our duties on 
imports were very moderate, ranging from five to fifteen per 
centum. In April of that year Congress passed a new Tar- 
iff, with a scale of duties ranging from twenty to thirty-five 
per cent., embodying, besides, the principle of “ minimum’ - 
valuation, by which the real percentage of duty in many 
cases was enormously increased. Here was a sudden and 
radical change in the, policy of the Government, and under 
what auspices was this accomplished? It was the last year 
of Mr. Madison’s administration, consequently the change 
was made under a Southern President; ani among the 
most influential advocates of the measure was Mr. Calhoun. 
Under his lead South Carolina gave her vote for. the high 
Tariff. It suited his purpose, a few years later, to raise a 
popular clamor against the North on account of the Tariff; 
but it was a policy adopted under his own counsel, and re- 
ceiving, through his influence, essential support from the 
slave States. New England is now regarded as the incar- 
nation of the spirit of Protection ; but South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky gave as many votes for the Tariff of 
1816 as all the New England States. 

Eight years later, when at the North, millions of capital 
had been withdrawn from commerce and invested in manu- 
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factures, under a policy of the general Government so evi- 
dently adapted to depress commerce and promote manufac- 
tures, the South changed her battle-cry, and voted against 
the Tariff of 1824 with surprising unanimity. Kentucky 
was the only Southern State that gave any essential support 
to the new Tariff. But, extremely sectional as the contest 
had now become, the Bill was carried under the leadership 
of Mr. Clay, a Southern man and a slave-holder ; it was 
approved by Mr. Monroe, a Southern man and aslave-holder, 
with such men for his constitutional advisers as William H. 
Crawford, of Georgia, and John C. Calhoun, of South Car- 
olina. The Tariff of 1828 differed so little from that of 
1824, either in its principles or in the support it received 
from the different sections of the country, that it would 
hardly repay a separate examination. Its sectionalism was 
a little more concentrated—a few more vetes from the North 
in favor of protection, and a few less from the South. The 
object of the latter bill was chiefly to furnish more efficient 
encouragement to the woollen manufactures, which were 
thought to have been inadequately provided for in the pre- 
vious bill. But the South had mounted her hobby-horse, 
and, as usual in such cases, she rode with more zeal than 
discretion. Being thoroughly defeated, she raised the old 
cry of Nullification and Secession. Then came the battle 
of the giants—for “ there were giants in those days.” We 
enter into no discussion of that contest ; there stand the ar- 
guments—all that can be said, pro and con.—‘‘and there 
they will stand forever.” The speech of Mr. Hayne, in 
the United States Senate, January, 1830, avowing the doc- 
trine of secession, and the reply of Mr. Webster, perhaps 
the most remarkable specimen of forensic debate existing in 
the English language, are familiar to every reader of Amer- 
can history. But, however signal was the defeat of the 
Southern champion, every one felt that it was the defeat of 
the disciple only, not of the master. Three years later Mr. 
Calhoun renewed the contest in which his favorite had so 
obviously failed. With all the resources of his remarkable 
powers, and his long familiarity with the inmost secrets of 
the Government, with all the preparation which he desired 
to make, and with the formidable argument of a State, 
ready in a moment to appeal to arms, as his endorser, Mr. 


Calhoun again in February 1833, attempted to defend the 
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doctrine of nullification and secession. Mr. Webster im- 
mediately replied in a speech which, there is good reason 
for saying, he regarded as his best effort in-senatorial debate. 
The argument of the subject was exhausted. Nothing new 
has been advanced on either side for thirty years. Presi- 
dent Jackson put his foot on the flame of secession and 
smothered it ; —— afterwards that he had not extin- 
guished it by a little salutary severity to its principal advo- 
cates. It has taken the South a whole generation to regain 
the courage to attempt the dissolution of the Union ; and 
then only because the Executive chair was occupied by a 
Buchanan instead of ‘a Jackson. 

But the Tariff of 1833, retaining every feature which 
had so exasperated the South, or at least, which the South- 
ern leaders attempted to use for their own individual and 
partizan purposes, through the mutual animosity of the two 
sections, strangely enough secured the support, on the final 
passage, of Mr. Calhoun himself, and nearly all the sena- 
tors of the slave States. From the twelve slave-holding 
States, the bill received nineteen votes in the Senate. In 
the House of Representatives the bill received from the slave 
States eighty-five votes in its favor, and only four votes 
against it. To understand this sudden revolution of South- 
ern opinion on the question of a protective Tariff; to see 
how Mr. Calhoun could support such a measure, with his 
nullification and secession arguments still warm upon his 
lips, it is only necessary to know that he was offered his 
choice—either to support the Tariff Bill then pending in 
Congress, or be arrested and tried for treason. He well 
knew upon whose authority the alternative was presented ; 
and he knew quite as well what would be the probable con- 
sequences of his refusal to support the Bill. The command- 
ing position which Mr. Calhoun then occupied among the 
ultraists of the South; the fact that the support of his sym- 
pathizers must also be given to the Bill, as one of the con- 
ditions of his immunity from arrest—satisfactorily account 
for the general support which under his lead, the measure 
received from the divs States. Defeated, humiliated, afraid 
to push his treason to its practical results, in the face of the 
man who then occupied the presidential chair, Mr. Calhoun 
supported the measure he had so bitterly denounced, as hos- 
tile to every Southern interest ; and then through the pub- 
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lic journals known to be in sympathy with him, and the ad- 
vocate of his opinions, he told his constituents and admirers 
thatthe South could not be united on the Tariff question ; 
that they must seek some other issue, in opposition to the 
North ; that they could unite only on the subject of slavery. 
Mr. Calhoun and.those who sympathized with him, had been 
compelled to support the Tariff, to save their idolized leader 
from arrest and trial for high treason ; it was very natural, 
therefore, that they should not wish to continue the contro- 
versy against a policy to which they had just been compelled 
to give their support. From that time the question of the 
Tariff ceased to be a subject of sectional agitation and irri- 
tation.2 Though still supported principally by the North, 
and opposed by the South, the Tariff of 1842 showed that 
the subject had lost much of its sectional bitterness. We 
need pursue this theme, therefore, no further. The reve- 
nue law in force at the commencement of the present rebel- 
lion, had been supported by the most ultra of the Southern 
leaders. Mr. A. H. Stephens, the Vice President of the 
Rebel Confederacy, in his speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Georgia, Nov. 14th 1860, uses the following 
language: “‘ The Tariff no longer distracts the public coun- 
sels. Toon has triumphed. The present Tariff was voted 
for by Massachusetts and South Carolina. The lion and 
the lamb lay down together—every man in the Senate and 
House from Massachusetts and South Carolina, I think, 
voted for it, as did my honorable friend himself’”—[Mr. 
Toombs]. Having given it their united support, they are 
precluded from pleading the Tariff as a cause of complaint. 

But the one great stereotyped grievance of the South, is 


2 The Tariff Bill that passed the House of Representatives, July 
16th, and the Senate on’the 5th of August, 1842, and was vetoed by 
President Tyler, received the following vote: 

HOUSE. 
Ayes. Noes. 
Free States... . . 8 588 
Gave Fee a ee ae 
116 =112 

This vote shows how readily the Tariff ceased to be a sectional 
question when interested politicians ceased to use it as an instrument 
to promote sectional prejudice and irritation. It shows how entirely 
the work of ambitious demagogues, was the agitation of ten years be- 
fore. 
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the dislike and opposition of the North to the institution of 
slavery. This is always uppermost and foremost in every 
complaint. It is only following out the programme sug- 
gested by Mr. Calhoun, when he found himself driven from 
his position upon the Tariff by the spectre of a halter :— 
that the South could not be united against the North upon 
the Tariff; that they must abandon that and take up the 
question of slavery. Since that time no opportunity has 
been omitted to force the issue of slavery in some form or 
other, into every national election, and nearly every measure 
of national legislation. The echoes of the nullification contest 
on the Tariff had hardly ceased, when the tempest of sla- 
very agitation rose in the South-west.. Many excellent peo- 
ple at the North, for the last thirty years,*have thought 
themselves very humane and patriotic, in bemoaning and 
denouncing the agitation of the subject of slavery. They 
have bawled themselves hoarse to secure silence ; they have 
denounced their neighbors with a bitterness, surprising to 
those who are ignorant of its source, for the sake of peace. 
Dear, simple souls ; they did not understand that the one 
thing their Southern friends most dreaded,.was the cessation 
of this very agitation. While Mr. Calhoun, the great apos- 
tle of agitation and secession, in his place in the Senate, was 
publicly lamenting over, and deprecating the agitation of 
slavery, he was writing private letters to confidential friends 
in the South, urging them to “force the issue upon the 


North.” The agitation at length, had taken the form of the 


<< Wilmot Proviso,” —_— slavery from the Territories. 
Mr. Calhoun was loud in his denunciation of the discussion, 
in Congress and elsewhere at the North. Atthe same time 


he wrote to a sympathizing friend in Alabama ;:* “I would 
regard any compromise or adjustment of the proviso, or even 


tts defeat, without meeting the danger in its whole length 
and breadth, as very unfortunate for us. It would lull us 


to sleep again, without removing the danger, or materially 
diminishing it.” ‘Thus while publicly denouncing the “ Pro- 
viso,” as an insult to the South, and the source of irritation 


and bitterness between the two sections, he was carefully 
nursing it in private as a cherished instrument to embitter 


and intensify the antagonism between the Northern and 


3 Hon. Percy Walker. 
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Southern States. The world has yet to learn the consum- 
mate duplicity and profound dissimulation of that man who, 
for more than twenty years, figured so conspicuously in 
every controversy between the North and the South’; to 
whom more than to any other man we are indebted for the 
terrible calamity that has at last fallen -upon our beloved 
country. ° 

The leaders of the Southern rebellion say that the peo- 
ple of the North are opposed to their cherished institution 
of slavery. In a paper called “‘A declaration of Causes 
which induced the Secession of South Carolina”—there is 
but one cause mentioned, and that is the opposition of the 
North to slavery. And perhaps we may as well here as 
elsewhere examine the different “counts” of that indict- 
ment. 

First, it asserts ‘that fourteen of the States have deliber- 
ately refused; for years past, to fulfil their constitutional ob- 
Pape ;” that is, in arresting and returning fugitive slaves. 

r. Holt, of Kentucky, in his ‘‘Letter on the pending Revo- 
lution,” says in reply to this charge: ‘The census returns 
show that during the year 1860, the Fugitive Slave Law was 
executed more faithfully and successfully than it had been 
during the preceding ten years.”* And it may be asserted 
without fear of contradiction, that since the adoption of the 
compromise measures of 1850, there have been more fugi- 
tive slaves arrested and returned to their masters, than in 


all the time previous, since the organization of the Govern- 


ment ;—more, let us trust, than there will be for a hundred 
years to come. Indeed, the South had a fugitive slave law 
passed precisely as she desired it. In the Senate twenty- 


four out of the twenty-seven votes given for the Bill on its 


4 We cannot resist the temptation to give another quotation from Mr. 
Holt’s letter touching this point : “‘ Kentucky now enjoys for her pecu- 
liar institutions, the protection of the Fugitive Slave Law, loyally en- 


forced by the Government ; and it is this law, effective in the power 


of recapture, but infinitely more potent in its moral agency in prevent- 
ing the escape of slaves, that alone saves the institution in the border 
States from utter extinction. She cannot carry this law with her into 
the new Conferderacy. She will virtually have Canada brought to her 
doors in the form of free States, whose population, released of all 


moral and constitutional obligations to deliver up fugitive slaves, will 


stand with open arms, welcoming and inviting them, and defending 
them, if need be, at the point of the bayonet.” 
VOL. XIx. 12 
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passage, were given by Senators from slave States. It was 
drawn by a Keutbnee Senator, and passed by Southern 
votes; and if it was not such a law as they wanted, the 
fault was their own. : eg fies 
But special complaint is made by Southern leaders of the 
*¢ Personal Liberty Laws”—as they are called, which have 
been passed in several of the free States. We cannot speak 
from personal inspection ‘of those laws in but two or three in- 
stances; nor is it necessary to go into a discussion of their 
peculiar features. . The case admits of the simplest solution. 
If those ** Personal Liberty Laws,”’ are constitutional, then 
it is perfectly competent for the States to enact and enforce 
them. In doing so, they exercise no power which the Con- 
stitution does not secure to. them, and infringe no right 
which it secures to others, and the South has no cause of 
somplaint. ‘If those laws were unconstitutional ; if they 
were really intompatible with the duties of the States under 
the fundamental law of the land; if they violated rights 
which the Constitution guaranteed to the slave States, then 
the only remedy necessary was to bring a case involving 
them into the Supreme Court of the United States, and let 
it declare them ‘null and void ;” and’ immediately. they 
would become, on the statute books of the several ‘States, 
of no more force or validity than so much blank paper. Can 
any reasonable man believe that they have risen in rebellion 
on account of those laws, when so prompt and easy a rem- 
. edy was within their reach ? ty : 
Again, it is generally admitted that these ‘* Personal Lib-. 
erty Laws” are based upon the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of “ Prigg against 
the State of Pennsylvania.” It was‘there decided that 
State officers were not obliged to take any part in executing 
the United States’ law for the recapture of fugitive slaves ; 
but that they might do so, unless prohibited by State legis- 
lation. This clearly admitted the right of a State to forbid 
its officers taking any part in the recapture of fugitive slaves. 
From this decision originated the * Patni Liberty Laws” 
in the free States, that have given such offence to the South. 
The free States, besides forbidding their officers to assist in 
the.execution of the United States law, forbade the use also 
of their prisons, jails, court-houses, and all other public 
buildings, for the keeping or trial of fugitive slaves ; and 
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imposed, moreover, heavy fines on those who, under the pre- 
tence of recovering a fugitive, should attempt to kidnap any 
bona ‘fide citizen of the State. The last feature is clearly 
within the power of any State. And even the leaders who 
have. plunged the people of the South into this rebellion are 
compelled to admit. that these “Personal Liberty Laws” are 
justified by the decision of the Supreme Conrt.° Indeed, it 
is difficult to understand how such laws should be condemned 
by those who carry the doctrine of State Rights to the ex- 
treme of nullification and secession.’ . 

Another complaint of the Southern leaders—one of the 
most vociferous, if not the most. serious—is that they are 
not permitted to carry slaves into the free Territories of the 
United States. . They have various high-sounding names for 
this grievance. They say they “ are deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights ;”’—it is ‘an .attempt to reduce them to a 
degrading inferiority.” .We reply, if there is any wrong to 
the South—if there is anything inconsistent with the con- 
stitutional duties of the States—in excluding slavery from 
the Territories of the. Union, then the South may blame 
. themselves for it.’ It was a policy proposed by one of the 
most eminent of Southern statesmen ;—advocated by South- 
ern. members of. Congress ;—adopted by Southern votes ;— 
sanctioned. by Southern Cabinet members ;—approved and 
executed by Southern Presidents. If these measures have 
inflicted such intolerable wrong upon the Southern States, 
it is. but. just.that the South should bear the responsibility. 
The first instance of such legislation on the part of the gen- 
’ eral Government was the exclusion of slavery from the Ter- 

ritory northwest of the Ohio river, by the celebrated ordi- 
nance of 1787.. This measure was proposed to the old 
Federal Congress, by Mr. Jefferson, in 1784, but was de- 


feated because it then contained no provision for the recovery 


. 5 Mr. Stephens, in his speech above quoted, uses the following lan- 
guage.on this point: “I know that in some of these [free] States, 
their acts sae Personal Lihesty Laws] pretend to be based on the prin- 
ciples set forth in the case of Prigg against Pennsylvania. That de- 
cision did proclaim the doctrine that the State officers are not bound to 
carry out the provisions of a law of Congress—that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot impose duties upon State officials; that they must ex- 
ecute their, own laws by their own officers.” Evidently, if a State 
may forbid the service of her officers to the Federal Government, she 
may forbid also the use of her prisons, court-houses and jails; and the 
whole principle of the Personal Liberty Laws is affirmed. 
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of fugitive slaves. In July, 1787, the measure was brought 
forward again and passed by the votes of Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia.® This act required some 
amendment to adapt it to the new form and. powers of the 
Government under the Constitution.. Hence an Act was 
passed, August 7th, 1789, introduced by the following pre- 
amble : ‘* Whereas, in order that the Ordinance of the United 
States in Corigress assembled, for the government of the 
Territory northwest of the river Ohio, may continue to have 
full effect, it is required that certain provisions should be 
made so as to adapt the same to the present Constitution of 
the United States.” This was one of the earliest acts of 
the first Congress assembled under the Constitution of the 
United States and it is worthy of remark that it excluded 
slavery from every foot of Territory then within the juris- 
diction of the general Government. And when we hear it 
said, by Southern leaders or their Northern sympathizers, 
that Congress has no constitutional power to eal slavery 
from the territories—that it is an infringement of the rights 
guaranteed to the South, and a violation of the constitutional 
compact between the States—it may be well to remember 
that it was a policy initiated by the South, before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution; that it passed the old Congress 
while the convention was.in session which framed the Con- 
stitution; that immediately after the inauguration of the 
Government under the Constitution, the act was re-affirmed 


by Congress; that twenty members of that Congress, in- 


cluding Mr. Madison, were then just fresh from their labors 
of drawing up the Constitution, and might be presumed to 
have some knowledge of its meaning ; that the Act was ap- 


proved by Washington, himself the President of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, with the adyice of such members of 


6 This was in the Federal Congress where the vote was taken by 
States. It will be seen that this ordinance, excluding Slavery from 
the whole North-west Territory, and, according to recent agitators, in- 
flicting such irreparable injury upon the South, was passed by the 
votes of five slave States and three free States. Mr. Benton says, it 
“was pre-eminently the work of the South’’—‘“the South voting 
unanimously for it, both as States and individual members, while the 
North had one member against it ”—‘‘a circumstance to be remem- 
bered and quoted, as showing the South at that time, taking the lead’in 
curtailing and restricting the existence of Slavery.” (‘Thirty Years? 
View.”) Vol.I. ¢. xliv. ny ee 
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his Cabinet as Thomas Jefferson and Edmund Randolph, of 
Virginia, and Alexander Hamilton, of New York. Either 
these men, fresh from their work of constructing the Con- 
stitution, did not know what it meant—or they were dishon- 
est, and violated their oaths to support the Constitution—or 
else the Act excluding slavery from all the Territory within 
the jurisdiction of the National Government, was legiti- 
mately within the power conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution. And if that Act is Constitutional, then Con- 
gress has always possessed the legitimate authority to ex- 
clude slavery from the Territories ; and the South, having 
taken the lead in that policy, have no right to complain of 
any subsequent exercise of that authority. - 

But this was only the commencement of a long list of 
similar measures, covering a period of sixty years, ae the 
ordinance for the Government of the Northwest Territory 
in 1789, to the Bill for the territorial government of Oregon 
in 1848, The Territory now constituting the State of Ten- 
nessee, was ceded to the United States by North Carolina. 
The deed of cession contained the following express provi- 
sion ; ‘‘ that no regulation, made or to be made by Congress, 
shall tend to emancipate slaves ;’—a clear admission of the 
authority of Congress over the subject. This deed was ac- 
cepted by Congress, April 2, 1790. This shows that the 
permission or prohibition of slavery in the Territories was 
then acknowledged on all hands to be within the legitimate 
power of the general Government. . The following Acts are 
of similar import. May 20th, 1790, an Act for the govern- 


ment of the Territory south of the river Ohio; April 7th, 
1798, an Act for the government of the Mississippi Terri- 
tory; May 10th, 1800, another Act with reference to the 
same Territory ; March 26th, 1804, an Act for the govern- 
ment of Louisiana; March 2d, 1805, an Act for the gov- 


‘ernment of the Territory of Orleans; June 4th, 1812, an 
Act for the government of Missouri Territory ; March 30th, 
1822, an Act for the government of the Territory of Florida. 
‘In all these acts the power of Congress over slavery in the 
‘Territories is especially recognized, not by prohibiting, but 
by permitting it to remain. 

The following Acts contain not only the recognition, but 
the exercise of the power of Congress over slavery in the 
Territories :, May o 1800, an Act for the government of 

1 
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the Indiana Territory ; January 11th, 1805, for the govern- 
ment of the Michigan Territory s May 3d, 1809, for the 
government of the Illinois Territory ; March 6th, 1820, the 
act known as the ‘* Missouri Compromise,” prohibiting sla- 
very in all the remaining Territory, acquired from France, 
lying north of 36° 30’, north latitude ; April 20th, 1836, 
an Act for the government of the Territory of Wisconsin ; 
June 12th, 1838, for the government of the Territory- of 
Iowa; and August 14th, 1848, for the government of the 
Territory of Oregon. These Acts were approved by Presi- 
dents Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Jackson, Van Buren and Polk. Here, then, is the 
practical interpretation of the Constitution on this subject, 
commencing with those who were the authors of the Con- 
stitution and continuing unbroken for sixty years. During 
all this time, we hear of no objection to these measures on 
the ground that they were unconstitutional. But in 1856, 
when political cmangens found themselves sorely in need 
of some refuge from the indignation of the people, for the 


disturbance and agitation they had brought upon the coun- 
try by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, that measure 
was pronounced unconstitutional by Justices of the Supreme 


Court, who, if arraigned to-day before an impartial jury 
upon the charge of high treason, would probably escape the 
halter on the sole ground that nature will so soon save the 
hangman the trouble. That Act, by its repeal, and the dis- 
astrous consequences that have followed, has been made a 
very ‘prominent subject of discussion for the last six or eight 
years. It may be permitted us to remark, however, that 
when the measure was adopted in Congress it received in 
the Senate the vote of every member from the slave States, 
and aid enough from the free States to carry it by a vote of 
two to one. In the House it was carried by a vote of 134 
to 42—more than three to one—receiving a large majority 
of the Southern vote in its favor, with cacao support 
from the free States. The Missouri Compromise was, there- 
fore, emphatically a Southern measure. Before approving 
that act, Mr. Monroe submitted to the members of his Cab- 
inet the following questions: ‘1. Has Congress a right, 
under the powers vested in it by the Constitution, to make 
a regulation prohibiting slavery in a Territory? 2. Is the 
8th section of the act which passed both Houses of Congress 
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on the 8d instant, for the admission of Missouri -into the 
Union,, consistent with the Constitution?” A written an- 
swer was requested of each member of the Cabinet, to be 

laced on file in the State Department. The answers to 
Poth questions were unanimous in the affirmative ;—that 
Congress had the power to prohibit slavery in a Territory, 
and that the section of the Missouri act containing the pro- 
hibition was constitutional. Among those who thus en- 
dorsed the compromise were William Wirt, of: Virginia, 
William H. Crawford of Georgia, and John C. Calhoun, of 
South Carolina. Thus, to the almost unanimous support of 
the Missouri Compromise, by the Southern members of Con- 
gress, we add the express approval of three Southern mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the sanction of a Southern President, 
and the decisions of the highest judicial tribunals in the 
country, both State and National, for more than thirty years. 
Indeed, nothing is better established by the whole history of 
the country, legislative, executive and judicial, than the 
authority of Congress over slavery in the Territories; and 
_ the claim of the slave-holder to the right to take his slaves 
' into the free Territories, and to be protected in the posses- 
sion of them there, by national legislation, is entirely repug- 
nant to the whole policy of the Government from the be- 
ginning. Nor have they any good ground of complaint 
because they are not protected. It is not the fault of the 
Government, but the peculiar character of the property they 
claim to possess, and the inherent defectiveness of their title. 
The slave-holder can go into the Territories and take with 
him, and be protected in the possession of, every kind of 
property, recognized as such by the Common Law. He. 
needs no interference of Congress to secure him in the pos- 
session of horses and cattle, a and land. They are 
recognized as property everywhere. But slaves can be held 
as property, only within the jurisdiction of those local laws 
which declare them to be property,.and recognize the title 
by which they are held. Ifa slave-holder voluntarily takes 
his slaves beyond the limit of such laws, he frees them from 
slavery, just as absolutely—in the language of the courts— 
‘Sas if he had executed a deed of emancipation in their be- 
half.’ The slave-holder is well aware of the defective title 
by which he holds his slaves; and if he takes them where 
there is no law recognizing that title—no law by which he 
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can compel their service, or punish their disobedience—he 
does it on his own responsibility, and at his own risk.’ The 


7 On this point we present the following extracts from the speeches 
of three Southern gentlemen of some note. The first is from Mr. 
‘Toombs, of Georgia, on the question of prohibiting Slavery in Califor- 
a ae New Mexico, delivered in the House of Representatives in 


“To lull the popular apprehension at the South, some gentlemen on 
this floor have spoken of it as a judicial question. The Supreme Court 
has ever been an.unsafe reliance upon political questions. Its duty is to 


‘decide what law is—and that duty it performs well—and not what it 


ought to be. Their former adjudication settles these principles: that 
if, under our system, the Constitution of the United States does extend 
over our conquests without further action of this Government, it does 
not otherwise affect the question of Slavery there, except to authorize 
the owners of fugitive slaves, who should escape to these Territories, 
to recover them under its provisions ; that the Constitution, though it 
recognizes and protects Slavery both in the States and in the Territo- 
ries of the Union, when and where it lawfully exists, establishes it no- 
where. And, as the necessary result from these adjudications, Slavery 
being abolished in New Mexico and California, the Southern slave- 
holder who emigrates to these Territories with his slaves has no legal 
guarantigs for the protection of this property. Let us not deceive our- 
selves ; these questions have already been settled by our courts, and if 
we are wise we willact in reference to them.” 

Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, in a speech in the House of 
Representatives, August 7, 1848, said: 

“The Constitution secures to all the citizens of all the States and 
Territories of this Union the rights to which they are entitled by the 
laws of the place. , If Virginia or Georgia should abolish Stavery, the 
Constitution no more re-establishes it there than it has re-established 
it in Pennsylvania, New York, and other States where it has been 
abolished. The Constitution no more carries the local law of Slavery 
of any State or Territory where, by law it is prohibited, than it carries 
any other local law—no more than it carries the law of interest upon 
money, the statute of limitations, the laws of distribution, or the penal 
laws of a State. Slavery is an institution which depends solely “upon 
the municipal laws of the place where it exists.” 

Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, in a speech in the Senate of the 
United States, July 26, 1848, said: 

“Slavery, as it exists under the Constitution of the United States, is 
a State institution. . . . It does not exist as an institution of the 
United States. . ... . Nor is it recognized as an institution of 
the United States, otherwise than as a State institution. Gentlemen 
say that every American citizen has a right to go into the newly ac- 
quired territory. It is needless to examine that, for no one proposes 
to.excludethem. But it is another and a different question whether he 
has a right. to.carry a slave there; and, because the slave was recog- 
nized as property in the State from which he came, to insist that, there- 
fore, ‘such ‘slave shall be recognized as property in the Territory to 
which he goes. -The‘affirmative of this question cannot, in my opinion, 
be maintained.” 
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Government certainly is not to blame—the North is not to 
blame—if he chooses in this way to emancipate his slaves. 

The South often ¢gomplains of the sentiment of the free 
States in regard to slavery. That we are opposed to it, is 
true; that we regard it as a great wrong, moral, social and 
political, is also true. But this is nothing new with us. . It 
was the common sentiment, not at the North alone, but at 
the South as well, at the time the government was founded. 
This is susceptible of the clearest proof; but it needs none, 
for it is admitted by the Southern Teadans themselves. Mr. 
A. H. Stephens, in his speech at Savannah, giving an expo- 
sition of the Confederate Constitution, says: ‘‘ The prevail- 
ing ideas entertained by him [Jefferson] and most of the 
leading statesmen at the time of the formation of the old 
Constitution were, that the enslavement of the African was in 
violation of the laws of nature ; that it was wrong in principle, 
socially, morally and politically. It was an evil ~~ knew 
not well how to deal with ; but the general opinion of the men 
of that day was, that, somehow or other, in the order of Prov- 
idence, the institution would be evanescent and pass away. 
This . . ... was the prevailing idea of the time.” The 
pretence of Southern leaders, that the founders of this Re- 
public, entertaining such opinions of the institution of sla- 
very, embodied, nevertheless, in our Constitution a form of 
Government especially designed to support, extend and per- 
petuate-that institution, is the climax of absurdity. It ac- 
cuses such men.as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Hamil- 
ton, and their great compeers, of infidelity to their most 
deliberate and sincere convictions—infidelity to God, to 
man and their country—for the purpose of perpetuating an 
institution which they believed to be wrong in principle,— 
a moral, social and political evil. ‘Thank God, the time is 
far distant when, in the judgment of American patriots, the 
founders of our Government need to be defended against 
such a charge. ! 

As to the general complaint at the South that the policy 
of the national Government has been prejudicial to South- 
ern interests, and unfriendly to Southern prosperity, it is 
proved to be false by the whole course of our history.. Be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence was adopted, one of 
the noblest passages contained in the original draft in the 
hand-writing of Jefferson, had to be stricken out, as a sed- 
ative to the chronic nervousness of the Southern slave- 
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holders. When the Constitution was framed the South 


demanded a provision for the recovery of her fugitive slaves, 
and she got it; she demanded a representation in Congress 
for three-fifths of her whole slave population, and it was 


ted; she demanded the right to continue the slave-trade 
unmolested for twenty years, and she secured that. These 
are the ‘“‘compromises of the Constitution,” of which so 


much has been said and so little understood. That relating 
to the slave-trade expired by its own limitation in 1808 ; the 


other two remained in full force, as valid and as faithfully 
observed on the day of the commencement of the present 


rebellion, as on the day of Washington’s Farewell Address. 
In 1803, the South.demanded ‘the vast Louisiana Territory, 


lying west of the Mississippi river; and she obtained it at 
an expense of $15,000,000 to the national treasury. There 


were other and weighty motives for the acquisition of. this 
wide domain ; but the South saw that it would early increase 


the number of slave States, and add to her already dispro- 
portionate representation in Congress. In 1819, she de- 
manded the Florida Territory as another prospective slave 


State ; and she obtained that, at an expense to the Nation 
of $5,000,000, paid for purchase money, and in the Semi- 


nole war which we purchased with Florida, we expended 
$80,000,000 more. In 1845, on the ‘express grounds, as 
stated by Mr. Calhoun, who was then Secretary of. State, 


of its importance to the slave-holding interests of the South, 
she demanded Texas; and she obtained it, at an expense of 


war with Mexico, costing the Nation, besides the lives of 
thousands of brave men, more than $200,000,000, Texas 


came in immediately as a State, bringing her re-enforcement 
of slave representation to.both Houses of Congress. But 
this was not all. The South not only secured Texas as a 
ready ally, but the authority, when there should be sufficient 
population, to construct four. more slave States out of that 


domain. At the beginning of the present rebellion, there 
were in the Union, present and prospective, nine slave States 


—five already admitted, and four more expressly provided for 
—formed out of Territory acquired from foreign nations by 


treaty or conquest, since the formation of the Government ; 
—nine slave States, acquired at the expense of more ‘than 


500,000,000, of which ‘more than four-fifths have: been 
paid by the free States.. Nine slave States were already se- 
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cured, ‘and with the admission of the last one, came the first 
free State formed of acquired Territory. So stood the ac- 
count on the admission of Iowa and Florida, yet the South 
complains of unfriendly legislation in Congress. Still fur- 
‘ther ; as we have seen, in 1820, the South demanded the 


admission of Missouri as a slave State, with the Missouri — 
Compromise, and she obtained that ; in 1850, she demanded 
a more stringent law for the recovery of her fugitive slaves, 
and she obtained that ;-in 1854, she wanted a new slave 
State that should be ready to come in with Oregon; no re- 


gion of her wide, slave-cursed domain gave her any promise, 
_and she determined to make a slave State of a portion of 
that Territory from: which, in 1820, she had excluded sla- 


very by an Act of Congress; so she demanded the repeal 


of the Missouri Compromise, and she obtained that; and 
then, to cap the climax, she demanded of the Supreme 
Court a decision that should give some color of justice to 
her treachery, and she got that. So far from being injured 
and wronged by unfriendly legislation, she has had every 
thing her own way. There has been no act of national leg- 

d 


islation prejudicial to Southern interests; and there cou 
not well be ; for the South has had the control of the Gov- 


ment, in one or more of its branches, ever since the Con- 
‘stitution was adopted. And the measures of which she has 
complained most, are precisely those which were first intro- 


duced and most earnestly supported by Southern members 
of Congress :—namely, the high Tariff, and the exclusion 


of slavery from the Territories. Accusing the North of 


sectionalism, the South have been constantly governed by 
the most intense and narrow: sectional spirit. In sixteen 
Presidential elections the South never gave her vote for 
President to any native of the free States. Mr. Pierce, in 
1852, on the seventeenth Presidential election, was the first 
man of Northern birth, who ever received a majority of the 
electoral votes of the slave States for President. And for 
more than seventy years, but three Presidents were elected 
who did not receive the electoral vote of the slave States. 


We need no further evidence how completely and almost 


invariably the South have succeeded in controling the Gov- 
ernment. If, therefore, they have sustained amy injury at 
the hand of the national Government, they must bear ‘the 
responsibility themselves. 
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And now, how stood the case, when South Carolina 
adopted her ordinance of secession? The North, for the 
first time in twenty-four years, had elected a President to 
whom the South had not given her vote. But he had not 


taken his seat. They had the control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; they had the control of the Senate; they had 


the control of every important department in the Cabinet ; 
they had the control of the President; they had the con- 
trol of the Supreme Court. And—what may seem a little 
strange, when we remember how intense the agitation has 
been upon that special point—there is not now a foot of Ter- 
ritory within the national domain from which slavery is ex- 
cluded by any Act of Congress, or, it is believed, by any 
statute law whatever. So far as any prohibitory legislation 
is concerned, the slave-holder had full liberty to take his 
slaves with him wherever he pleased, within any of the Ter- 
ritories of the United States. 

We proposed only to examine the reasons assigned by the 
Southern leaders for their present attitude of hostility to 
the national Government. We have reviewed those rea- 
sons with some care, and we fail to find in them the least 
shadow of justification for the course the South are pursuing. 
We indulge in no invective ; we venture no prophecy; but 
if God is on the side of justice. if God is on the side of 
truth ; if God is on the side of honesty, integrity, upright- 
ness, and open, manly dealing ; if God is on the side of hu- 
manity ; if God is on the side of freedom and civilization, 
of religion and the eternal principles of the Gospel of 
Christ ;—then, however severely he may chasten us for our 
delinquencies in regard to this matter, this rebellion can 
never succeed. A. Re A. 


Art. X. 
' Hints of Immortality in the Moral Nature of Man. 


Tue certainty for which men seek in matters of religious 
faith evereludes us. Faith must always be something other 
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than knowlege, as the latter word is usually apprehended. 
Knowledge is something predicated, either of the experience 
of our senses or of some intellectual perception or de- 
duction. The truths of mathematics being based upon the 
intellectual perceptions—not merely the perceptions of one 
man but of all men—remain undisputed. And while there 


is a remarkable agreement among men in regard to their 
belief in a few great central truths of religion, there is yet 
no such unanimity of opinion as we find in respect to truths 
of the senses or the intellect. Then, also, among all those 
who profess to believe there are manifestly an almost infinite 
number of degrees of faith. 

No truth is more clearly revealed in the human conscious- 
ness than that of retribution. In all parts of the world we 
find men who have attained to the simplest ideas, recognizing 
in speech and action the great doctrine of retribution. We 
find the doctrine itself corroborated and sustained by expe- 
rience, and yet retribution cannot be said in strictness to be 
a matter of absolute knowledge. It is plain that men do 
not act upon their belief in retribution as they do upon the 
received truths of mathematics. If they did so act, sin would 
in a very short time be banished from the world. For the 
same instinctive seltishness, ‘that now leads to the commission 
of it, would, in that case, shield us from it.. Men would not 
do what was certain to yield on the whole misery rather than 
happiness. Experience, while we say in general terms it 
proves the doctrine, does not so establish it as to put it for- 
ever beyond cavil. It is not demonstrable by human expe- 
rience that every transgression of a moral law is followed 
by condign punishment ; for all the consequences of a moral 
action are not realized in any given portion of time; and 
perhaps not this side of the shore of eternity. There are 
certainly many good men and women who are greatly af- 
flicted in this world; and many bad ones that seem to pass 
along rather smoothly to say the least—hard, cruel men, 
who yet have good digestion and sleep well at night, and 
from whom no sigh of despondency escapes. Sound men do 
not infer from this that they are exceptions to the great law 
of compensation. But if we were attempting to convert a 
sceptic to the doctrine by appealing to human experience, 
such cases would puzzle us. However desirable more per- 
fect knowledge might seem to be in respect to those things 

VOL. XIX. 13 
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that are already matters of faith, it is not difficult to see 
that a wise Providence may have beneficent ends to sub- 
serve by keeping from us this absolute knowledge that we 
so much desire. It is better that our comfort should be a 
little farther off if by that reason it shall be in the end more 
solid and enduring. It is certainly better for us, so far as 
character is concerned, that we should act from the love of 
good itself than from the mere hope of reward. Who would 
not be just to-day if he knew he should be fully paid for it 
at night? Good can only be good when performed with no 
regard to self. By this relation, our certainty, then, so far as 
Titias to the awards of our good and our ill, the distinction 
between good and bad men, is established and the reality of 
character is formed. No man was ever made in love with 
moral excellence merely by hearing its praises sounded or 
its rewards dwelt upon. Moral excellence only seems such 
to us when it gives contrast to the moral nature. When the 
cultivated eye looks upon a work of art of great excellence, 
a sufficient reward (if it be proper to call it such) is ex- 
perienced in the pleasure that is afforded the cultivated 
sense. So when we contemplate a character of rare moral 
excellence, the sense of beauty and the soul of harmony are 
touched within us. By that beau ideal that God has stamped 
upon our own soul we recognize this sublime handiwork of 
God, and it gives a contentment that no inferior good can. 
All art seems poor compared with this spiritual beauty. No 
tem s built by human hans can compare with this temple 
of God. 

The points now presented upon retribution will apply per- 
haps with equal pertinency to the doctrine of immortality. 
It may be better for us as moral and spiritual beings that 
this doctrine should act as it now does upon faith than that 
it should be a matter of demonstration. We are mistaken 
if we suppose that a knowledge of the mere fact of a future 
existence would satisfy us. When once that question were 
answered, satisfactorily, other cognate questions would at 
once be started that would aah an answer quite as impe- 
riously as the former, and our knowledge of the former 
fact would be a very mockery of desire if these others could 
not be answered for us also. The question would then be, 
If I am to live again after I shall have “ shuffled off this mor- 
tal coil,”” where and how shall it be? What employments 
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shall I have? How shall I be fed and clothed, and what 
shall be my companionship? Why should human curiosity 
be satisfied upon one single fact and not upon all others re- 
lating to it ? 

It is not difficult to see that the opening thus of the whole 
arcana of the spiritual -universe might be more injurious 
than beneficial to man’s spiritual interests. If Heaven is 
what we want—if its-loves and pleasures are to be sought 
for more than any material good, why do we not choose 
those loves and pleasures now. Goodness is applicable to 
all places and all times. We have the little present to act 
in and experiment upon; if we cannot take good care of it 
why should we wish for greater truths? This haste to know 
all about the spiritual world evinces anything but a high 
state of spirituality. The believers in modern Spiritualism 
tell us that its phenomena have given them a certainty of 
their immortality that they have sought for in vain “from 
other sources. It would be both foolish and bigoted to 
discard any evidence of a truth so dear to the human heart, 
but we have not been able to see that the certainty of which 
they speak has made them any more spiritually minded. 
The child’s babble, that we so often hear from mediums, re- 


vont the world of spirits, is rather painful than other- 


wise. It seems evident to us that it was not intended by 
Him whose order rules in all states of being; who watches 
over the little sparrow, and numbers all the hairs of our 
heads; that men dwelling in this world and acting their 
part in its affairs and in the full vigor of their strength, 
should act chiefly with reference to another state of being. 
A man in building his dwelling, where he expects with his 
family to spend the remainder of his days, builds wholly 
with reference totime. He seeks for materials that will best 
resist the wasting power of the elements ; he has regard to 
present convenience. He thinks, in short, only of what ap- 
pertains to his material interests, and his work and plans 
only have reference to the present time. So it is in respect 
to most or all the economical affairs of life. It is manifest 
that while we dwell in the flesh these temporal cares must 
engross the larger part of our time and attention. Why 
should we, while engaged in those avocations, be perpetually 
gazitig into heaven? Perhaps, if it were possible, that while 
we are employed upon the earth our spiritual vision could 
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be opened to the beauty and glory of the celestial world, 
and our ears could wk the sound of those everlasting har- 
monies, our minds would be too much distracted by the 
spectacle to permit our performing well the duties of the 
present. Yet while it is true that we do not, and cannot act 
in this world mainly with reference. to another life, there is 
a latent faith, which God has implanted in every heart, 
which continually prompts and inspires us. It is faith in 
the reality and the supreme worth of the moral and spiritual. 
We are in the habit of using these two latter words as con- 
vertable terms. Strictly speaking, we suppose the word 
moral relates rather to actions, while the word spiritual re- 
lates to being—to what a man is rather than what he does. 
In all our worldliness and frivolity, we do not quite get 
‘away from the fact that justice is better than gain——that 
righteousness is more blessed than any blessing. It is this 
spiritual nature within us, it seems to us, that makes us 
feel our kindred with other worlds and superior beings, 
when we are quite sure we are conscious that moral excel- 
lence cannot be set over against worldly success. Here is 
something in man that radiates from the peculiar quality of 
his life, pervading the atmosphere around him, that we have 
no standard by which to estimate its value. The price can- 
not be estimated in gold. Nay, if we should set all the ar- 
tists in the world to produce an imitation of it they could 
not do it. Subtle and ethereal, it escapes our sense, but is 
recognized by the spirit. In our better and more thought- 
ful moments we are sensible that the man that has wealth 
in himself, who possesses those moral graces which neither 
tongue nor pen can describe, is really more wealthy than 
the man whose earthly estate is represented by millions. 
Weare sensible that the man who has been successful in 
this world and has got wealth, or high social or official po- 
sition, yet has wholly lost the innocency of his childhood, 
has not lived wisely or well. This consciousness of the su- 
preme wealth of the moral and spiritual in men, it seems to 
us, has its root in our immortal nature. It is because we 
feel that what is good and right takes hold of the eternal 
Heaven, and will stand after kingdoms and thrones shall 
have crumbled to dust, and even the stars shall fall from the 
blue vault, that we cleave to it with the constancy of mar- 
tyrs, and our better spirits yearn toward it as faithfully as the 
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needle to the pole. The mariner does not guide his shi 
across the trackless ocean by other objects like himself 
afloat, but takes account of the stars in their courses. So 
men who walk the troubled ways of this present life, who 
live divinely and bravely, are not content with the conven- 
tional right or the commercial good, but draw fresh inspira- 
tion, from Heaven—become the prophets of future good— 
going before and preparing the way that public men may 
follow after. Do we not feel that disease or poverty, vr that 
the social disgrace that comes from supporting an unpopular 
course, is not an evil to be compared with that moral deg- 
radation that comes from conscious guilt ? 

There is no one of us but that would prefer to take the 
fate of the dyspeptic, with all his habitual depression and 
sorrow, to that of the libertine with good digestion and a 

healthy flow of animal spirits. A little more than two 
years since one of our countrymen died the death of a felon, 
with the execrations of a large portion of the American 
people upon his head. The law stamped his offence as a 
crime worthy of death, yet pure and elevated souls all over 
the world rise up and call him blessed. Without justifying, 
perhaps, his particular action, they feel an unspeakable rev- 
erence for the loyal soul that could dare so much in the 
cause of a poor and despised race. We shun to mention to 
parental or fraternal ears the name of one who has expiated 
a great crime upon the gallows; but delicacy will not for a 
like cause fear to speak of this man and his history, to 
his bereaved widow or the fatherless children. This pecu- 
liar reverence which we feel for moral excellence must, it 
seems to us, have its roots in the fact that what pertains to 
the moral and spiritual is not ephemeral in its nature but 
has an interest in a future existence. 

It would be difficult to prove, we think, on any other 
ground than that of immortality, that disease of the moral , 
nature is a greater evil than disease of the body, or that 
crime is more to be dreaded than poverty. For if present 
happiness is to be the measure of the worth of different ac- 
tions fi would be difficult to show that those who keep the 
moral law are in all cases happier than those who break it. 
Happiness in this world requires a great many conditions 
besides harmony with the moral laws of the universe. Some 


are born into the world with hereditary disease upon them 
13* 
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that gives them not a moment’s release from pain and suffer- 
ing from their natal to their mortal hour. Some are doomed 
to combat all their lives with grim poverty—the slaves of 
their animal necessities. 1t would be difficult to prove, tak- 
ing this world as the sum and utmost limit of human exist- 
ence, that these have as goodly a heritage as those who have 
sound health and are better supplied with those things which 
our state in this world requires. But allowing that all that 
couldebe proved—that every earthly lot is just according to 
the moral desert of the individual, what then? If we 
give to goodness no interest in the eternal years, it follows 
that it is only a higher form of pleasure; and when we 
talk about cleaving to good and forsaking evil, we only mean 
. something that is expedient. We can only then choose be- 
tween moral and temporal good as between a less anda 
greater. Indeed, the words temporal and spiritual would 
then be without significance. All would be temporal, for’ 
all would bear an equal relation to time. Suppose a moral 
teacher should arise among us who should adopt this mate- 
rial philosophy as the base of his morals. Imagine him 
with his pupils around him inculcating the practice of virtue 
by showing, or trying to show, that on the whole it yields 
more happiness than sin. - He makes no appeal to the moral 
sense—no appeal from the discords of earth to the harmo- 
nies of heaven. In his vocabulary there is no such word 
as ought. In his philosophy there is no moral necessity ; 
in his precepts, no divine authority. Nature, he tells them, 
is their father and their mother ; from her abundant stores 
they are to take, whatever suits them best. It is better to 
choose the path of virtue because, on the whole, that yields 
the most happiness. Imagine an audience of young men 
and maidens before him, at the time of the blossoming of 
great hopes and great attempts! How soon would they 
weary with this bald twaddle about virtue and happiness. 
‘ With what loathing and indescribable sadness would they 
turn from this disciple of Machiavelli to the “Sermon on 
the Mount,” and read therein ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that 
mourn for they shall be comforted.”* “ Blessed are y€ when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you, falsely, for my sake. Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad for great shall be your reward in heaven.” 
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‘‘The foxes have holes, the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” Better, 
far better, the young man would say with a sigh, the lot of 
those who take this Man of Sorrows for their guide. Better 
the crown of thorns, with the benediction of God, than all 
the pleasures that earth can afford. Better the grief and 
sadness that draws solacement from Heaven than the great- 
est joy that looks no higher than the earth. 

We have spoken of the sense of duty—of our moral re- 
pugnance to sin and our instinctive love of right. We hard- 
ly think it necessary to argue that these are qualities that 
belong essentially to human nature. The true ground and 
sanction of this moral choice must lie in the transcendent 
worth of the soul, in its relations to God and immortality. 
Then, too, there is what we call the discipline of life—its 
labors, pains and griefs—do we not all draw fortitude from 
the faith that they have some necessary connection with 
our future welfare? ‘ Affliction,” says Eliphaz, ‘* cometh 
not from the dust, neither doth trouble spring from the 
ground.” The inference drawn by the reverent mind is, 
that as they do not come from the dust, they have a divine 
use, and bear some part in that wise and benefient order 
that is ever working for the welfare of God’s intelligent 
children. When we read those triumphant words of Paul 
where he says, “* We glory in tribulation, knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and 
experience hope,” we catch something of that immortal en- 
thusiam that inspired his own soul. The author of these 
words could not have given expression to them without the 
consciousness that there was something within him beyond 
the reach of earthly harm —something that tribulation 
could only glorify and exalt. All our heroism, our con- 
tempt of suffering and death, are the fruit of this latent 
consciousness of immortality. There may be a savage 
bravery in a people who have little or none of this religious- 
ness of mind that comes from a conscious relation to other 
worlds and superior beings ; but there can be no sustained 
courage, no enduring sacrifice, no moral heroism, where 
there is not a feeling of the Infinite—where the seeds of 
religious truth have died out. 

No doubt the love of fame and military glory have furn- 
ished inspiration for many a brilliant achievement in arms ; 
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‘but they never carried a people successfully through a long 
struggle for the establishment of their rights or for any 
righteous cause. Indeed when we ignore the spiritual in 


man there seems to be no cause really worth a struggle or 
a sacrifice. It is the ideal in man that tempts forth his 
powers—makes him do and dare and suffer. That ideal he 


guards with sleepless vigilance. -Self-respect and all other 
virtues have their roots in it. <A little oxygen in the air, 


when the vital principle is absent from the body, is sufficient 
to pull down and disintegrate that mysterious mechanism ; 


but when the vital principle is present it seizes upon this 
subtle fluid of the atmosphere and makes it feed and sus- 
tain the animal life! Soa nobler force—the spiritual life 


in man—presses all his passions and animal propensities, 


that would else destroy him, into its service—building him 
up greater and fairer each day, even while his outward 
man perisheth. 


We have seen men that seemed to be decomposing in a 


moral sense, rotting down by reason of the absence of this 
spiritual life. No feeling of the Infinite kept them an- 


chored fast to the eternal rectitude, and they went gradu- 
ally to decay like some old forsaken mansion—the rank ivy 


climbing around it, taking root in each crevice, while noi- 


some reptiles made their home in its halls. Nay, have we 
not seen whole nations that seemed to be perishing, not for 
lack of intelligence or the means of subsistence; but for 
the lack of that spiritual life that can alone give hope of a 
future. When the poetic and prophetic faculty dies out 
from a people, its doom is already written! Nothing but a 
fresh and, we may say, a miraculous outpouring from the 
Eternal Spirit can save it from destruction. 

We have spoken of the discipline of life, of toil and pain 
and grief—their relations to the spiritual in man and their 
suggestion of Immortality. There is a blossoming of man- 
hood and womanhood that is peculiar to the season of 
youth, whose care and grief have written no line upon the 
face, when the countenance is fine, and sorrow has not left 
its baleful mark upon the blood. We rejoice in that beauty 
of the sublime handiwork of God. Artists seize upon its 
grandest specimens and take them as the models from which 
to sketch their still fairer ideal ; but there is a later blessing 
that our manhood puts forth, more beautiful than this! 
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After the soul has been tried by care and disappointment, 
and time and sorrow have written deep lines in the face— 
even when suffering has made the blood acrid, so that the 


beauty of such is quite gone—there is the putting forth of 
the blossoms of immortal beauty. Then it is that the man 
or the woman seems ‘to have taken on something of the 


celestial beauty of that world towards which we are all 
tending—being gradually clothed upon with the garments 


of immortality. Ah, what goodly fellowship is here! 
What holy content we have in their presence! Men tell 


us that to look upon lofty mountains gives them a sense 
and feeling of the Infinite. So when we look upon those 
long tried but now peaceful souls, we feel as one who has 


drawn near to the holy mountain where the mystery of 


godliness dwells. The creature that is capable of this 
growth, this ideal beauty, cannot be ephemeral, but must 
ave within him the promise of immortality. Admitting 


_ this one grand fact, all the mysteries of this present 
life, if not solved in the light of it, are yet made rational ; 
and what is not rendered clear to the Beh of our feeble 


understandings we can calmly wait for other worlds to ex- 
plain. %. H. H. 


Arr. XI. 
Free Will and Necessity. 


[Tux article which follows had, in its manuscript form, a 
history to which we must here refer. It has been our rule to 
admit articles into the Quarterly, which in their conclusions 
admit or imply the final and complete triumph of good over 

" evil,—the distinctive point in Universalist theology,—and 
this without much regard to the data from mers. 4 or the 
mental processes by which, this point may be reached. In 
the following very able dissertation, the intelligent Univer- 
salist will find, in clear and unequivocal terms, the central 
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point of his doctrinal faith, the ultimate substitution of good 
for evil throughout the universe of God. Possibly he will 
find, as we have found, principles as data for the conclu- 
sions, to which he is not prepared to assent, and noes 
in connection with assumed effects of sin beyond the bodily 
life, which he cannot approve. In a note to the author we 
suggested a change in this phraseology, inasmuch as the 
popular mind would be likely to understand him as asserting 
the notion of arbitrary punishment beyond the grave—that 
is, punishment over and above what inheres in the nature of 
sin. To this he replied, preferring not to change the words 
as suggested, yet making the following explicit disclaimer : 
*‘T distinctly disavow all sufferings in the future life, except 
what are the real consequences of sin—not implying any ex- 
tra tortures whatever.” These consequences, however, he 
claims, are not “arbitrary, unnatural, or revengeful,” and 
he avers that they “ all tend to good.” We also criticized 
the author’s theory of different departments of the mind, 
called by him “ different egrees of the mind,” as violating 
the “unity of consciousness.” His reply explanatory of his 
meaning on the point critisized will be found in a foot-note 
at the proper place near the beginning of the article. The 
extracts he gives from Swedenborg, whether convincing or 
not, are certainly curious. We commend the article asa 
whole, as a very able discussion of “ the great problem”— 
one which, whether or not it imparts new truth, will cer- 
tainly give the careful reader, salutary mental discipline — 
perhaps the chief good of such discussions.—Ep1ror. ] 


WE know of no wiser or more sententious saying in the 
whole literature of this long and vexed question, than Dr. 
Hartley’s compendious aphorism,—* Philosophically speak- 
ing, .there is no such thing as free-will ; practically speaking, 
there is.”” Not that there is any real contradiction between 
the philosophy and the practice of the subject, but an ap- 
parent one only. Taken in the whole—in the infinite, we 
are compelled to view the universe, with its Creator, one in- 
evitable movement ; whereas, in the parts—in finite, indi- © 
vidual relations, the complications and intervolvements are 
such that the origin of actions appears to be so fully with us, 
and is so much with us, that all the phenomena of moral 
agency, responsibility, sin, praise ol blame, reward and 
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punishment, exist with the utmost practical efficiency and 
sufficiency. Thus, as frequently stated, both sides of this 
great subject are conspicuously and wonderfully true,—both 
free-will and necessity,—but not, of course, in a sense that 
man has power to originate a single motion, alone and dis- 
connected from all other existence. Necessity, in a certain 
form, is true as a purely intellectual thesis ; free-will is true 
to the utmost extent of all practical efficiency, which does 
not, as we shall see, require that we should be able to origi- 
nate, independently and non-necessitously, a single mental 
movement. J 

In the outset we would call attention to one truth which 
is seldom considered in its fulness, which throws great light 
on the whole subject. It relates to the degrees of the mind, 
for the most correct conception of. which, we confess our- 
selves indebted to the Swedenborgian philosophy. It will 
be found, we apprehend, that one great secret and myste 
which is ever felt to be attending all contemplations of this 
subject, pertains to these degrees, and to a proper discrimi- 
nation of the action, re-action, and interaction between them. 
Now, this is what the common philosophy and the specula- 
tions of nearly all theorists, are particularly lame in. They 
have no systematic doctrine of the degrees of the mind. 
It is here that Swedenborg outreaches them entirely.1 In 


' A criticism of the Editor to the*effect that the doctrine of the 
“ different degrees of the mind ” seems to violate the “unity of con- 
Sciousness” gives us occasion to explain, somewhat in detail, the 
‘meaning we attach to the phrase. These “degrees” are, of course, 
rall connected into one, but have their connection, as Swedenborg 
would say, by correspondence rather than by continuity ; or are “ dis- 
crete” instead of ‘‘ continuous” degrees ; or as we have sometimes said, 
they are distinguished by compound continuity instead of single con- 
tinuity. We subjoin a few extracts from Swedenborg: 

“The three degrees of the mind are named natural, spiritual, and 
celestial. When a man is born, he first comes into the natural degree, 
and this increases in him by continuity. according to his knowledge, 
and the understanding he acquires by it, to the highest point of under- 
standing called rationality. Nevertheless, the second, or spiritual de- 
gree, is not hereby opened. This degree is opened by the love of 
uses, derived from intellectual things, that is, by the spiritual love of 
uses, which is love towards the neighbor. This degree likewise may 
increase by degrees of continuity, to its summit, and it increases by 
the knowledges of truth and good, ar by spiritual truths. Neverthe- 
less, the third, or gelestial degree, is not opened by these, but by the 
celestial love of use, which is love towards the Lord ; and love towards 
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recognizing the distinctions of the natural, spiritual, and 
celestial degrees, and their subdivisions, we come toa clearer 
idea of what the nature of that freedom is which men feel 
so powerfully. It is common enough to say that the reason 
must control the senses, and the spiritual nature the animal, 
but in the fuller and more systematic distinctions of Sweden- 
borg, we are able to state this truth more exhaustively and 
completely. Thus, if these degrees did not exist, as sub- 
stantially separated from each other as the apartments of a 
house, but the mind was one conglomerate, indiscriminate 


the Lord is nothing else than committing to life the commandments of 
the Word; of which the sum is, to flee from evils because they are 
infernal and diabolical, and to do goods because they are heavenly and 
divine. These degrees are thus successively opened in man. 

“So long as a man is living in the world, he knows nothing of the 
opening of these degrees in him, because he is then in the natural or 
ultimate degree, and thinks, wills, speaks, and acts from it; and the 
spiritual degree, which is interior, does not communicate with the nat- 
ural degree by continuity, but Font sg a and communication 
by correspondence is not felt. Nevertheless, when he’puts off the nat- 
ural degree, which is the case when he dies, he comes into the degree 
which was opened in him in the world; if the spiritual degree was 
opened, into the spiritual degree, and if the celestial degree was opened, 
into the celestial degree: if he comes into the spiritual degree, after 
death, he.no longer thinks, wills, speaks, and acts naturally, but spirit- 
ually ; and if he comes into the celestial degree, he thinks, wills, speaks, 
and acts according to that degree, and as the communication of the 
three degrees with each other, is effected only by correspondences, 
therefore the differences of love, wisdom, and use, are such that they 
have nothing in common by anything of continuity."—Divine Love and 

Wisdom, 237, 238. 

“The knowledge of these degrees is of the greatest utility at this 
day ; for many, in consequence of not knowing them, stand still and 
stick in the lowest degree, in which are the senses of their body, and 
on account of their ignorance, which is intellectual darkness, are in- 
capable of being elevated into spiritual light, which is above them. 
Hence naturalism invades them, as it were spontaneously, as soon as 
they enter on any investigation and scrutiny concerning the human 
soul and mind, and its rationality, and more so if they inquire concern- 
ing heaven and the life after death.” Treatise on Influx, 16. 

‘‘ Every man has an inferior, or exterior mind, and a mind superior, 
or interior. . . . These two minds are altogether distinct; by the 
inferior mind, man is in the natural world, together with men there, 
but by the superior mind he is in the spiritual world with the angels 
there ; these two minds are so distinct, that man, so long as he lives in 
the warld, does not know what is performing with himself in his supe- 
rior mind; and when he becomes a spirit, which is immediately after 
death, he does not know what is performing in his inferior mind.” 


Apocalypse Explained, 527. 
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whole, it might be represented as a horse without a driver 
—rushing right on, by its own instinctive impulses, except 
what comes from the natural reason, with nothing to guide 
or control it, save the influences out of or above. itself, but 
by no means a part of itself. It would go, it must necessa- 
rudy go, greatly according to its own indiscriminate nature, 
as influenced by the circumstances around it. This is the 
kind of necessity which many “ infidel” and crude natural- 
istic minds believe in. Now, there is no such necessity as 
this. The mind is divided and discriminated. Back of, or 
interior to the natural mind is the spiritual mind. It is the 
a of this to control and guide the natural mind. And it 

as some influence even before regeneration, in a worldly 
way, sufficient to a the freedom. It is of immense 
influence afterwards. It is like putting a driver to the horse. 
He holds the reins, and turns him this way or that way, at 
his will. But what controls the driver? Something back 
of, or superior to him, of course. Some necessity, either 
in or out of his nature, which creates a particular kind of 
control. So there is something back of the spiritual mind 
which controls that. It is the celestial mind. But what 
controls the celestial mind? The Divine is first of all, and 
controls all. 

Now, it is this connection, and the subdivisions, which 
create that particular feeling in the mind that it is free to 
the extent of entirely originating its own motions. That 
these motions are originated there, we do not deny ; it is ac- 
knowledged to the full extent of all practical requirement ; 
but that they spring up there independently of all previous 
connections as their efficient cause, is quite a different mat- 
ter. The control is so gentle, of one degree over another, 
(not felt as the horse feels his driver) and the insinuations 
of the spiritual into the natural, and of the celestial into the 
spiritual, and of the Divine into all, are so unperceived, ex- 
cept as an influence emanating from somewhere, that the 
natural man, into which all is ultimated, is very apt to think 
these emotions its own, or the dictates of its own understand- 
ing. Add to this the everlasting connections of the spiritual 
world, the influences emanating thence, and the ten thousand 
shades and subdivisions of thought, motive, and action, and 
we haye the clue to many feelings and purposes which seem 

VOL. XIX. 14 
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original with us, but whose causes are thus detected in one 
continuous chain of inevitable connection. 

Her it will be seen that although we discover such a con- 
nection, yet it is of immense importance to recognize the 
control of the spiritual mind over the natural, as of the 
reason over the senses, and to feel a favor to such action. 
For although there be a certain kind of necessity in it, yet 
it is all that constitutes our highest, wisest, and most happy 
life, and woe to the man who doth not regard it! 

Here indulge,a passage from another author. - 


‘‘ Did we sensibly perceive God to be the sole life of the uni- 
verse,—l[and the same may be said, proportionally, of all inter- 
mediate angelic life] were this truth no less a dictate. of feeling 
than of reason, we should be most unhappy. For as in that case 
we should not feel life to be in ourselves, of course we should 
fail to appropriate it, or make it our own, and consequently 
should fail to realize that selfhood, or proprium, which is the 
condition of all our bliss, because it is the source of all the 
characteristic activity that separates man from the brute. We 
should sit like stocks and stones, leaving Him who obviously was 
life,.to the exclusive appropriation and enjoyment, of it.” 


‘¢ His superb mercy, above all things, provides therefore that 
we shall never feel this truth to all eternity; that however we 
may reflectively think and believe in the premises, it shall yet 
always sensibly seem to us that life is disunited, is infinitely 
various, and that we are its absolute proprietors.’ 


We cannot forbear here giving another extract from an 
unknown writer in the New Jerusalem Messenger of Feb. 
6, 1858. Itis entitled—** The Succession of Causes Fixed.” 


‘¢¢In the solemn hour of midnight, centuries ago,’ causes 
were at work which had the present effects for their ‘inevitable 
consequence; and causes are now at work which will have 
inevitable consequences, not centuries, but thousands, millions of 
years. to come; but the shadow of futurity lies upon all, to 
finite beings. Still the events are there; the veil which covers 
them is only to be lifted to expose the warp and weft of the 
infinite future. There are in the spirit life, among the higher 
orders of men, probably, many who can foresee much that lies 


en the Logic of Creation: by Henry James; pp. 23, 24, 
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hidden to us ; but after all, they see but a little further than our- 
selves, compared with what remains to them unknown and impen- 
etrable. What is an unavoidable conclusion is, that all events, 
even the most minute, are the results of the divine will and wis- 
dom, [the author, we presume, would discriminate here in regard 
to sin and evil] which, however, is hidden from us ina measure, 
behind an appearance of a network of causes and effects. ‘These 
may easily be seen ; but nothing can be more certain than that 
we ourselves are only seeming, and not real agents, in all the 
affairs of our lives. A tower of stone begins, from the moment 
of its construction, a slow and imperceptible dilapidation ; in 
the remote future there will be a point of time when no stone 
shall be left upon another. That point is fixed, and might be 
calculated, if the destroying forces could be ascertained. It is 
so also with human affairs. Man himself, and everything that 
surrounds him, is in the hands of an omnipotent and all-wise 
Providence ; and the most minute event of our lives was fore- 
known before our existence began. Yet the appearance is strong 
that we act as causes, and that we ourselves originate chains of 
events. This is necessary, in order to provide a resemblance’ of 
the Divine, where more is impossible.” 


But now, we are well aware that, spite of al/ explanation, 

_all truth, and the greatest possible clearness, this subject is 
‘attended with difficulties to most minds which are insur- 
mountable. These arise chiefly from the moral element. of 
our nature, which, even in uncultivated minds, is so strong 
and commanding. Indeed, it is precisely here that the diffi- 
culty with the masses does lie,—in the great disparity be- 
tween the intellect and the moral nature, and the want of 
an interior faculty to apprehend their connection. and depth. 
If both were equal, and both properly balanced, opened, 
adjusted, and purified, difficulties would disappear almost 
entirely. Let us therefore attempt, without pretending to 
that perfect harmony which is proof against icaaielien 
and all bias, so to present this subject in a few brief propo- 
sitions, as shall include both the moral and the intellectual 
in a clear and definite manner. 

I. First, then, we assume distinctly, that all events, all 
motions, material and spiritual, in man’s mind and out of it, 
the universe through, are imevitable,—sure as fate. But 
they are not strictly of the ancient ‘ Fate,” which was a 
power above the gods, and which even they could not con- 
trol, because they are, at least many of them, of the direct 
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will of an intelligent God, through the practical free agency 
of man. But they are as certain, unavoidable, and inevita- 
ble as fate. 

II. As to freedom in man, everything has freedom in 
proportion to its nature ;—one thing no more than another. 
Man has no more freedom in proportion to his nature, than 
a horse, or a dog, or the chemical operations of a stone. 
But man’s nature is immensely higher. Man has reason. 
Therefore he has ‘* freedom according to reason.” But that 
reason is limited, imperfect, of a certain quality according 
to birth, education, circumstances, &c. ;—and to say, there- 
fore, that man has freedom according to reason, is like say- 
ing that he has freedom to walk according to the length of 
his chain, or the strength of his legs. And even that walk- 
ing is of a fixed and certain character, according to previous 
connections. All things are connected. Man did not make 
himself; and he is made so that, given the same nature, 
conditions, and circumstances precisely, he would act, in two 
exactly similar cases, invariably the same. : 

Indeed, if we want to know what freedom of will is, let 
us look down attentively upon the lower creatures. It is a 

rinciple well recognized, that the lower cannot comprehend 


the higher, but the me can comprehend the lower. -It 


may also be questioned whether any thing or principle has 
self-comprehension. For instance, man can comprehend 
the lower animals, but he cannot comprehend himself. The 
animals being beneath him, these he comprehends from a 


stand-pomt above and superior to them. And do we not 
see that a dog, or .a horse, moves about with as much pro- 
portionate freedom as man does? See how he has his atten- 
tion turned and directed by many objects which strike upon 


his senses, which inspire new motives and incite new action. 


The dog sees his fellow, and off he starts in pursuit of him ; 
sees food, and wills to procure it; to say nothing of the 
many instances of sagacity and incipient reason which the 


higher animals so often exemplify. And they are certainly 
as conscious of freedom as man is, in their way and nature. 
But yet we know that these acts of the will are in a certain 


sense necessary—that they are all as sure and inevitable as 
fate. ‘The advocate of free-will in man will acknowledge it. 


It is the connection—of the nature of the ‘animal, of his 
place and position, his circumstances at the time, and every 
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extraneous influence that is exerted upon him, that deter- 
mines with exactness every one of his movements. To be 
sure, man has more internal motives—has a spiritual nature, 
and associations in the spiritual world, and reason to guide 
him, but that makes no difference at all in the certainty of 
his movements. Proportionally, he is no freer than the 
animal. His connections are more numerous, spiritual, and 
vast, but not the less therefore inevitable. We understand, 
then, the freedom or non-freedom of the animal, simpl 
because we are above him, and ¢an look down and scan his 
movements ; but we cannot understand or appreciate so 
well our own movements, simply because we cannot get 
_ above ourselves to see, and no principle has perfect self- 
comprehension. But the angels look down upon us, and 
see how we are situated, and how they influence us, and 
how that we are in fact no more proportionally free than 
the animals. And yet it is true that man’s great distinc- 
tion from the animal creation is in rationality and freedom. 
But it is not in the exclusiveness or entirety of this gift, but 
in the degree of it only. 

III. As to evil and sin. They could not originate with 
God, the Infinite Good, unless we deny sin and evil alto- 
gether, and say that they are only other names for good in 
a different guise. This may be in a certain sense true on 
the scale of the infinite, but in no sense as it concerns our 
practice. It may be, that considering a certain necessity 
there was for evil and sin, and the over-ruling of all for a 
greater end of good than could otherwise be possibly at- 
tained, that God permitted it,—which is to say that, not by 
any direct and immediate action, but by withholding action, 
He consented to its existence as something which He 
neither would nor could prevent. And this is saying, not 


that God was the author of evil, because-there was never 
any intention of evil on his part; but man is, because he 
intends it. On the grand scale of the infinite, then, it may 


be said there is no such thing as evil, because there is 
nothing, all things considered, that is not contributory to 


the greatest possible amount of good; but alas! we are not 
infinite beings ; and so far as our finite individuality is con- 
cerned, our relations to one another, our practical experience, 


and the way God commands us, it must not and cannot be 


14* 
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denied that sin and evil exist, or that they originate any- 


where but in man. 

But this, fortunately, is a matter which does not directly 
concern our subject. We are simply on the matter of ne- 
cessity. Now, the inevitability or certainty of sin does not 
make it necessary that it should or should not originate 


with God. It is not at all necessary that we should settle 
- definitely this question of the origin of evil, in order 
to the clear solution of the problem of free-will and neces- 
sity ; it suffices for this that it is in some way necessitous. — 


Suppose, then, which is undoubtedly true, that evil has no 


eternal essence, but that all evil is only inverted good. 
Then there may have been something—some external, com- 
parative grossness—or some operation of principles which 
necessitated the inversion in man. Or there may have 
been what some philosophers have called the eternal God, 
and the eternal not God,—some negative principle which 


was not Bi ned evil, as we have it now, but which be- 
came so. was not evil till it became so in man. It may 
be said, therefore, that evil originated in man, but he did 
not primarily originate it. ; . 

IV. Neither is it necessary.to the existence of virtue 
that evil or sin be non-necessitous. The essence of virtue 
does not depend upon the uncertainty, the certainty, or in 
any way upon the origin of it, but upon its nature. We 
may be evil and sinful, whether we originate the evil or not. 
The same as God is good without originating it. It is in 
fact a monstrous absurdity to suppose that this wonderful 
excellence of goodness depends upon the manner of its o7i- 
gination, or whether it might or might not have happened ! 
Surely it can depend upon nothing else than its nature. It 
is enough that it has happened, or that it is here. 

V. Neither does responsibility depend upon the necessi- 
ty or non-necessity of the evil. It is a great mistake to 
think so. But here is the source of the great horror felt for - 
these views of evil. It is supposed to do away with all no- 
tions and ideas of responsibility. But the simple truth is, 
responsibility is the feeling generated by individual sin,— 
that part of the great evil which pertains properly to the 
man who is the willing and more immediate cause of it. 
So long as the evil remains, as an actual, substantial thing, 
to be put away, or overcome with good, so long the conflict 
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must be felt, and so long the individual subject of it must 
feel his part of the wrong. And the painful effects, of 
course, belong appropriately to him. The necessity or non- 
necessity of it makes no difference at all. 

VI. And punishment is the corrective means, or cure of 
of it, or destroyer of all that is evil. If a machine is out 
of order it will grate; and if the machine is conscious, 
that grating will be painful. So with man. The pun- 
ishment, like the responsibility, is not depending, for its 
justice, upon the necessity or non-necessity of the evil, but . 
upon the ezistence of it, as a necessary corrector or destoyer 


of it. This is seen in the fact that we are punished for 
what are called sins of ignorance, both under civil and 
natural law. A man may tumble blindly into the fire or 
water ; no matter; it is enough that heis there; nature re- 
mits not the penalty. When we sin wilfully and knowingly, 
the only difference is, in the greater acuteness of the pain 


according to that knowledge. In the surity of the punish- 
ment, there is no difference at all. Of course, then, the 
justice of it does not depend upon the necessity or non-ne- 
cessity of the evil, but upon the bare existence of it. 


VII. But if all sin is thus necessary and inevitable, 


whence comes the feeling that we ought not to indulge in 


it? It comes from the higher, more interior nature, which 
knows no sin, and is always opposed to it. (If there are 
any who have not this feeling, it is because that higher na- 
ture is so perverted and coveréd over with sin and corrup- 
tion, that it does not break through to consciousness.) It 
also comes from the limited nature of sin, as to duration, 
which is always attended with a sense that it ought not to 
be continued. 

VIII. But whence the feeling that we have full power 
to abstain from it? It is a true feeling, in a practical, 
moral aspect of it, but not absolutely, primarily true at all. 
The power to abstain from evil is 7 man, but not of him. 
This the church has always known and taught as its especial 
burden, in declaring our entire dependence upon the Divine 
grace and mercy, and denouncing all our own righteousness 
as ‘filthy rags.” ‘‘I am persuaded,” says one, “that I 
never cut a more contemptible figure in the Divine estima- 
tion, than when I suppose myself capable of refraining from 


stealing my neighbor’s purse, or robbing my neighbor’s 
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house, by some private force of my own, and independent 
of angelic association, or the help I derive from my connec- 
tion with the race.” In short, this feeling of an ability to 
abstain from evils is a truth of owr practical selfhood, never 
real in the absolute and original sense, but always true 
apparently, which is a reality to us, and which we cannot 
away with. As before said, it is of the mercy of God that 
it is so given, as otherwise we should not appropriate either 
good or evil. It is of the higher, more interior nature, and 
is more or less strong according to the development and ac- 
tivity of that higher nature. On the contrary, many feel 
that they have not power to abstain wholly from evil. 
There is an evident conflict between the higher and lower 
nature, and the lower sometimes naitietier triumphs by 
reason of the strong necessity there is in it. All casuistry 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

IX. God governs in the material world absolutely and 
universally. Must He not in the spiritual world? True, 
human minds are not acted on ezternally, as the planets are, 
by such force; but they are acted on tremendously by ex- 
ternal circumstances, and by internal, spiritual appliances, 
and influx, which are quite as resistless, sometimes more so. 
How can it be otherwise? Yet at the same time, ‘‘ neces- 
sity” is not so proper a word to apply to moral actions_as 
certainty, or inevitability, because the former term is so 
often used in the sense of compulsion. That all moral ac- 
tions are certain and inevitable, scarcely admits of a doubt. 
But we are never compelled against our will—we do as we 
please, but do so inevitably. Indeed, the universe, spiritual 
and physical, is a unit; the connection and interaction is 
complete; and there is as much law and necessary move- 
ment in personalities as in impersonalities, only of a different, 
more interior nature. Itis a wheel within a wheel, through- 
out. There is as much necessity in choice as in no choice, 
only of. a different nature. Here indeed we may indulge a 
passage from Dr. Samuel Clark, on the free-agency of God. 


“‘ Though God is a most perfect free-agent, yet He cannot but 
do what is best and wisest in the whole. The reason is evident ; 
because perfect wisdom and goodness are as steady and certain 
principles of action, as Necessity itself; and an infinitely wise 
and good being, endued with the most perfect liberty, can no more 
choose to act in contradiction to wisdom and goodness, than a 
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necessary agent can act contrary to the Necessity by which it is 
acted; it being as great an absurdity and impossibility in choice, 
for Infinite Wisdom to choose to act unwisely, or Infinite Good- 
ness to choose what is not good, as it would be in nature, for 
absolute Necessity to fail of producing its necessary effect.” 


And again, from the author of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding,—* It is the beauty of this Necessity that it 
is strong as fate itself, with all the advantage of reason and 
goodness.” 

There is a volume of truth and clearness in these brief 
extracts. And so it applies to man. ‘ How absurd it is to 
suppose that it detracts anything from his proper dignity 
and freedom, that he should feel a necessity to choose and 
act according to his highest wisdom! But he may, or may 
not, says one. ‘To be sure, he has that feeling, and nothing 
is more common than for men to abuse their liberty, and 
not act according to their highest wisdom. But this is be- 
cause these highest convictions at the time are not the 
strongest. And when a lower motive or reason prevails, it 
is because of certain connections ‘and imperfections which 
cannot exist in God, but nevertheless, with man, constitute 
all the freedom he is then capable of. . A man must choose 
according to. the strongest motive, though not strictly ** gov- 
erned’”’ by motives, and that depends upon his life or love, 
or some consideration then prevailing, and that upon all his 
past and present connections. It has been affirmed, indeed, 
with considerable ingenuity,‘ that man frequently acts from 
what he is conscious to be the weakest motive,— some un- 
worthy worldly consideration which he knows is vastly 
inferior to heavenly aims,—but then this unworthy motive 
becomes the strongest and the prevailing motive with him 
at the time, so strong indeed as to overpower every other. 

X. It may then be true,—we see no way in which to 
avoid the conclusion,—that, in the eye of God, considering 
birth, circumstances, nature,—all thé mighty and everlast- 
ing chain of causes and effects,—one man is no more merito- 
rious than another. One man may be better than another, 
have more likeness to God than another, and consequently 
more affinity for Him, but no more merit than another. On 
this plane, all are'equal before God. Here also is a lesson 


3 Clark’s. Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God. 
4 By Dr. Horace Bushnell. 
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of charity for all men, and of pity rather than common blame. 
Yet praise and blame, like reward and punishment, respon- 
sibility, accountability, &c., are very proper terms to be 
used, and express true ideas when properly defined. 

XI. We know that the above view may be termed more 
distinctly natural than spiritual} and it is decidedly higher 
and more practical ‘to feel continually the presence of evil 
as a thing to be put away, than it is to search for its origin, 
or be habitually occupied with reflections upon its inevitable 
or necessary existence. But is not this a true view, upon 
its own plane? It is the view of the infinite, the universal, 
the all-connecting ; but man acts in the finite, as an individ- 
ual, and so must acknowledge this relative, individual 
morality. 

XII. The use of this truth, so far as the mere matter of 
necessity is concerned, without regard to that connection of 
things which makes it so—that connection of influences and 
motives which shapes all conduct, and gives efficacy to all 
means and endeavors, is not indeed of a very practical 
nature ; indeed, it may be said that the merge and alone 
truth of Necessity has nothing to do with practice,—that we 
have to practice as though it were not a truth,—usin 
means, and endeavors, and all activity and energy, as thoug 
the accomplishment of any event depended entirely upon 
ourselves. This is because we do not know the future, and 
because that future has to be wrought out through the exercise 
of our activity and reason. ‘Therefore we must always use 
that reason according to our best. conscience and enlighten- 
ment, as though we had that kind of freedom which many sup- 
pose we have. For we cannot consistently remain inactive, 
thus abusing this truth to idleness and sloth, for by the very 
proposition, it is an active necessity that we believe in, not 
an inactive one, which keeps us ever agoing. And after we 
have’ done all, and done our best, and yet things do not 
come out as we intended, or as looks best to us, we must 
own to that all-comprehending Necessity which is better. 
Another name for universal Providence ! 

But here in this connection it must be remembered that 
this truth of necessity does not stand alone. And when we 
consider how it involves the connection of influences, mo- 
tives, and everything that conduces to the efficiency of 
means and endeavors, it becomes in this aspect of it highly 
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practical. Indeed, it is seen as the onl truth that can be 
practiced, for it includes all means and exertion, and the 
most thorough interlinking of all actions, habits, feelings, 
thoughts, and every slightest emotion, in one chain of in- 
fluence, while the contrary doctrine, or the notion of a self- 
determining, self-originating power which is supposed to 
spring up in the will independent of all past connections, 
thus without any previous, efficient cause, is seen to be the 
most utterly destitute of all practical stimulus, as it does 
away with the necessity of all influence, and leaves the man 
to act without motive, without any regard to an unbroken 
chain of causes and effects, as by mere accident, upon which 
no ground of habit, or foundation of morality can be built 
at all! Taken in its wholeness, then, this truth is all that 
can be desired for practice; but what is chiefly called im- 
practical is the solitary, separate idea of necessity. And 
this, we confess, is not for practice as to future things, nor 
present things, except for the comfort it affords the rational 
and good mind, in the reliance on everlasting law and surity, 
being a true speculation, a gratification to the intellect, which 
dispels a thousand doubts and illusions, and makes us more 
contented with things as they have been and are. 

In fact, this doctrine of necessity, or the recognition of 
an inevitable succession of causes and effects which embraces 
the destiny of all beings, may be said to be, in its intellect- 
ual aspect alone, the mere truth of things—the way in which 
all nature, spiritual and material, operates. And surely, 
as a mere truth alone, it is not practical, any more than any 
other truth. It is a comfort, and of high practical impor- 
tance if we act upon it ; otherwise it is mere dry, profitless 
tfuth. And the acting of it is not the sitting down to in- 
dulge in abstract contemplation of how sure and certain all 
things are, but to be up and stirring to make them so! 

Another observation may be made here. In the acting, 
the truth in its alone aspect disappears. This is as it ell 
be. For as before said, were this truth at such times as 
much a dictate of feeling as reason,—did we, or could we, 
at each moment of volition, wholly realize and feel the 
stern necessity of the mental movement, we should be de- 
prived of the appropriate life of human and finite creatures. 
To all eternity, therefore, we shall always have the feeling of 
self-action as if self-originated, nor is it desirable that we 
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should ever be dispossessed of it. Nay, it’ would be the 

test of calamities. We have no other way of living. 
Tf there always seems, therefore, to be a contradiction be- 
tween this truth and any real practical application of it, 
that is an appearance which we should never wish to do 
away ; for it is a well recognized truth that we always live 
in a thousand appearances, instead of absolute truths, both 
spiritual and physical,‘as suited to our finite and imperfect 
nature. The practical, therefore, always willremain. And 
this is the reason why, after all our theorizing, there remains 
a certain dissatisfaction in tender and conscientious minds, 
as though, spite of all of it, we had not got the truth—as 
though we had been imposed upon by sophistical reason- 
ings. The fact is, it is never allowable to reason away this 
feeling of self-action, as if self-originated. It wont be rea- 
soned away. And it is not that the two are contradictory 
—the feeling and the reason, or that there is a lie in our 
nature, but because they are so wnequal in their limits. We 
can think very much more into the infinite than we can feel 
or be conscious of. Itis simply because we are not con- 
scious of the whole, but only of our little part, that we 
have a feeling of self-life. We extend, with our conscious- 
ness, but a very little way, so to speak. We can think 


’ almost infinitely beyond it. We can roam round the uni- 


verse, beyond the sight of the farthest stars, and into all - 
spiritual societies. But we have not consciousness, only in 
our own souls, and the very near intimacies of a few others. 
The Great Being who is All in All knows by the very ex- 
tent of his life and consciousness in all, that there is no such 
thing as self-life, or exclusive self-action, in any of his crea- 
tures. How beautiful is this truth! We have a freedom, 
sufficient for all practical purposes, in our finite conscious- 
ness only ; at the same time we know by our thought and 
reason, which extends so much beyond it, that as parts of 
an infinite whole, there is no such thing as that kind of 
freedom which many suppose, but that all is connected and 
inevitable.® 


5 Popular philosophy might object to this use of the term conscious- 
ness, by recognizing a consciousness in thought as well as feeling. 
This, in a certain sense, is true. But while we know that there is a 

rsonal, substantial consciousness, which embraces both thought and 

eeling, we at the came time know that while the thought can run out 
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There is, then, in conclusion, no such necessity as abjures 
action. That would be doing away with our conscious life, 
and would be as great an absurdity as to say that because 
the planets must move, according to irrevocable law, there- 
fore they need not move! Or because a human being must, 
and shall, and will act, therefore he need not exert himself! _ 
The truth is, we. must act this truth of necessity, or else it 
is not the truth we are advocating. Or as Swedenborg 
might say, it is truth without good—the mere dead law of 
things without the motive power,—the body without the 
spirit. Or again,—we must always act “as of ourselves, 
still knowing and acknowledging that the power to do so is 
of the Lord alone ;” which makes Dr. Hartley’s saying vol- 
uminously true—‘ Philosophically speaking, there is no such 
thing as free-will; practically speaking, there is.” 

Having now seen, we trust, the philosophical nature of 
this truth pretty fully, we may attend here to a few other 
eta and such practical reflections as are suggested 

it. ‘ 

* bad first, as to its direct influence on the conduct of life, 
and the conviction of sin, and the efforts to holiness. And 
here it must be observed, that until a person is able to live 
well, no matter if he does have an intellectual view of this 
truth, he will feel the guilt and responsibility of his sins as 
though they originated non-necessitously with him, and as 
though he had original power to abstain from them. This 
also is a part of the Necessity! It isa provision of infinite 
mercy to free man from sin. 

Again, to the good and well-disposed man, it is a relief 
which he really needs, to feel that the evil of his life is not 
so greatly of him—that it flows in from the surroundin 
spiritual world—that he is tempted in all ways from evi 
and designing spirits—and that he is everywhere enmeshed 
by this vast complication of social and inevitable evil. For 
as Swedenborg says, seeing this truth, he will not appropri- 
ate the evil so readily, he will rather reject it as not of him, 
will know that he is superior to it, and be really better for 
this mental deliverance. Is is a weight lifted from his soul, 
and an encouragement to all the virtue there is in him. 


of this substance, as it were, everywhere, seeing the connections of 
things, the feeling, or the sensitive consciousness, is confined within a 
very limited space, and herein is contained the secret of the great 
mystery. . 

VOL. XIX. 15 
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Strange as it may seem tov, we feel all the more to trem- 
ble at and dread the evil of this world, when we see the 
terrible fatality there is in it. We shun the chasm which 
inevitably yawns, more than we would an uncertain one, 
depending upon our sole and original powers. Although, 
at a superficial glance, such a necessity or certainty might 
seem to destroy freedom, yet freedom itself is so fated by 
the connections in which it is found, that the prospect of so 
vast and terrible a certainty causes us to shun it instinctively. 
It is one of those apparent paradoxes which must ever at- 
tend this subject. In this view, the good of life also is pre- 
sented to us all the more greatly, as founded on a Rock 


which no contingency can shake, It is eternal, immutable 
as God. It becomes to our vision all the more important 
because of its certainty, and its inevitable operation. We 
are thereby more strongly inclined to it. We shun the 
evil for its harmful fatality, and seek the good for an oppo- 
site reason. ; 


Those who .are, conversant with Swedenborg’s views of 
the freedom of man, may think that while we profess to be 


helped greatly by them, still we do not fully abide by them. 
But it is to be observed here, that while Swedenborg did a 


eat deal to throw light upon this difficult subject, yet he 
id not, even in his most hair line distinctions, as may be 
seen in the work on Conjugial Love, Memorable Relation, 
444, show that evil is not a necessity in the human consti- 
tution. He did much in showing how human freedom is 
connected with the spiritual world,—how every man in this 
world is placed in counterpoise between good and evil there, 
as well as here,—how our whole globe of humanity hangs 


balanced between heaven and hell, so that the will of every 


one is held in equilibrium, capable of turning either way, 
as the mind may dictate. But he has not shown what turns 
the mind, or whence originate the fatal motives which in- 


cline this balance one way or the other; (except indeed so 
far as the good is concerned,.which is all referred to a divine 


source) in fact, as to whence the evil came, except to refer 
it to the abuse of man’s freedom, to his turning away from 


the Lord to himself, and to mistaking the appearance of life 
in himself for real life, he does not inform us at all. How 


man came to turn away from the Lord, and how he came to 
commit that fatal mistake, or whether there was not an 
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original imperfection in him which irresistibly impelled him 
to it, he leaves us in utter ignorance of. It matters little, 
surely, towards a final settlement of this question, to tell us 
of scales exactly balanced, with a hundred pound weight in 
each, so that there is no inclination to either side :—the 
question is, when the inclination does come, where does it 
come from? What turns the beam? Has the beama se/f- 
determining power? That is what our opponents say of 


the analogue, and Swedenborg has not shown us the secret. 

For what he did, we are truly thankful; for what he did 

not, we must tax our own powers more thoroughly. 
Indeed, if man could originate, alone and unaided, one 


single motion of his mind,—if, cut off from all connection 
with all other existence, past and present, he’ could really 
give entire origin to the least possible movement of the uni- 
"verse, then he might to more, and more, and these origins 

might lead to indefinite complications ; and where shall lim- 
its be set ? Is it not plain here, that this is to admit a prin- 


ciple which would dethrone the Creator, and introduce 
uncertainty into all the universe ?—and if, on the contrary, 


man has not any such power, then is it not clear that he has 
no such freedom as is commonly ascribed to him, but that 


all is connected, inevitable, certain, and that practical, 
rational freedom is allthat he has? We do not seek to dis- 
parage man’s true freedom at all, but only show what it is, 


and how it is. , 
If any doubt now remained on this subject, the great 


generals of it would seem sufficient to scatter it, whatever 
of obscurity might still linger in the particulars. In the 

eat and wide events of the world,—in the rise and fall of 

mpires,—in the overthrow of dynasties and tyrannies,— 
in the march and establishment of Freedom,—in the ap- 
pearance of providential men in the church and in the 
world, who are the recognized lights and powers of religion, 
science, and civilization,—we all recognize the element of 
inevitability and certainty. No one will suppose for a mo- 


ment that a Luther or a Washington could have been dis- 
pensed with, or that their time was not as providential as 


the men. Many scriptural characters stand pre-eminent in 
the divine appointment and in prophecy. Now, inasmuch 


as the great generals of history have this element of certainty 
in them, the-particulars must have ; for the generals are made 
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up of the particulars—the tiniversal of all the particulars. 
And we cannot say of a single one of them, ever so small, 
that it could have been left out, any more than a link in a 


chain could be omitted, and stilt the chain be produced 


whole. Besides,’ who does not know what immense results 
have eventuated from the smallest particulars, to our eyes? 
—even the rise and destruction of Empires and States. 

And again, if.an event is dependent upon a self-deter- 
mining power in the human will, then it depends entirel 
with the creature whether it will ever happen. For if it 
does not, or inasmuch as it does not, but is made sure by a 
succession of previous causes, then it is not strictly self- 
determined by the creature. Now, if it may or may not 
happen, as in such a case it must be so, then it is uncertain ; 
and if uncertain, even God cannot foreknow it; and if He 
cannot foreknow it, how can He provide for it? it may 
be an event of great magnitude,—indeed, any number of 
such events. It is seen, then, that the whole sublime doc- 
trine of Providence is taade dependent upon this view of 
the inevitability of all things. 

Another consideration lehinging to this subject, and 
which gives rise to as much obscurity and doubt as any- 
thing, is the complexity which characterizes the operations 
of the mind. The motions of the will are so quick and 
multiform ; we dart from one thing to another so; we con- 
sider, and determine, and act, with so much’ celerity and 
multitudinous thought; and we hesitate, and change, and 
reverse our judgments so freely ; in short, we seem in our 
consciousness so utterly free to originate, and even to change 
our motives, that we become perplexed in the study of these 
phenomena, and are inclined as often perhaps to favor the 
common notion of freedom, as the philosophical conclusion. 
But it is an answer sufficient to this, that complexity makes 
no difference at all in principle. It is enough that the sim- 
ple principles of this action are seen, and the great generals, 
with many particulars. We settle the foundations, and see 
much of the network of this vast life experience, and we 
know that it is all as sure and necessary and connected as 
any operation or course of nature: and a thousand myriad 
of apparently disconnected and original movements do not 
vary the conclusion in the least. e are simply perplexed, 
not diverted to any different result. Besides, we may ob- 
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serve even in the animal—in the bird, for instance, which 
we now see in the cage before us, as quick and changeful 
motions of the will—now at the bottom of the cage, now 


at the top, now after this crumb of subsistence, now that, 
now looking this way, now that, and darting its little head 


and eyes about with untraceable quickness,—now chirping 
in one note, and now another, and still another, ever vary- 
ing tone and song,—why, this is as marvellous a free-will, 
what there is of it, as man ever exercises} And yet we 
can look down upon it all, being above it, and see that its 
internal nature and external wants and environments prompt 
every motion withas much necessity as the thunder-clap, 
or the falling rain. It is bird nature instead of earth and 
sky nature ; and ours is man nature, and that is all the 
difference. The complexity and spirituality only enlarge 
and intervolve, and make more interior and multiform, but 
do not vary the surity—the inevitability at all. 

But finally, the dreadful nature of sin, and its conse- 
quences, not only through this life, but in the far off eter- 
nity, is a consideration which will ever invest this subject 
with a most serious practical nature, whatever view we 
may take of its purely intellecfual philosophy. And it is 
well to fix this permanently in the mind. No matter what 
views we may take of the origin of evil, of its necessity or 
non-necessity, its mature remains the same. And if any 
one should ask again, whence this dreadful and overwhelm- 
ing fate of the wicked—this torment of the soul—this sec- 
ond death, and hell of horrors, seeing they could not prevent 
it—that all its experience was as sure and necessary and 
unavoidable to them as their very existence ; we answer, in 
a spirit of perfect calmness and deliberation, and in what 
we deem a sound philosophy, first, that by the mercy of 
God in the constitution of humanity, these wicked, in com- 
mon with all mankind, are allowed their choice in the 
matter ;—thet, spite of all the necessity in -their will and 
action, they do as really choose their course of life as the 

ood do. It .is not Calvinism that we havehere. It is not 

God that chooses for them, as such, but themselves. Yet 

we are free to allow, that the certainty is the same in one 

case as in the other. By the constitution of things and the 

nature of humanity, the fate of the wicked, whatever it be, 

is as certain and — though it be of their own choos- 
; * 
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ing, as though an arbitrary decree of predestination on the 
part of God made it so. But here is the difference. By 
Calvinism, God is represented too much in the light of an 
exclusive and immediate Will,—a sole, arbitrary Power, 
without those intermediates of human agency and action 
which lie concealed in the universe between God and man, 
which are so necessary to the creature’s selthood, and which 
exist in such delicate and innumerable relations. We say 
too much in this light, for we are aware that even Calvinism 
does not exclude the human will and agency ; it recognizes 
a certain choice on the part of the creature; but at the 
same time it does not make enough of this choice ; it sinks 
and disparages it in the One arbitrary Will of a Sovereign 
who is represented as creating a certain portion of mankind 
for the express purpose of damning them forever, “to the 
praise of his glorious justice.” Now, surely there is a dif- 
ference, and a great difference, in a moral system so nicely 
constituted as to allow of so essential and real a will on the 
part of man as to give rise to a world-wide and age-lasting 
discussion whether it is original with him or not! We are 
thus able to throw off the God of Calivnism as an arbitrary, 
direct meddler with our own sacred selfhood, and as a 
crushing weight upon our ‘individual freedom, and recog- 
nize in its place a more merciful and humane Divinity, with 
a system of intermediates so admirable and well disposed 
for the preservation of that freedom, that, while the surity 
and certainty of events are the same, our moral feelings are 
held inviolate, in all the seeming and conscious dignity of 
originators of our own will and action. Therefore, though 
we go badly, and choose wickedly, and though there be all 
the certainty of fate and divine decree in it, and though it 
run into the awful and unutterable depths of eternity, yet 
at the same time we know and feel that we have a sacred, 
solemn, and inalienable choice in it, which mitigates the 
consequences, preserves the moral nature inta¢t, and vindi- 
cates the government of God. For as before said, it is 
nothing but this apparent origin of movement and action in 
us, that constitutes all our selfhood, both with the good and 
evil, and gives us all our life and all our delight. We 
could not have more, possibly. It were a downright ab- 
surdity to suppose that we could be so cut off and discon- 
nected from all the rest of the universe, as to really origi- 
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nate anything at all. Our whole existence is derived,—the 
very and entire substance of our bodies and our souls. As 
before said, sin and evil are originated in us, but we do not 
originatethem. And this suffices, as before explained, for all 
that is necessary in the feelings of accountability, responsi- 
bility, justice of punishment, &e. 

But second, it is to be remarked again, in answer to the 
query as to the consequences of sin in eternity, that, dread- 
ful as they may be, we are not at all deterred from looking 
fully at them on account of any necessity there is in them, 
for, were they ten times more dreadful than they are, we 
cannot so 9 our reason as to suppose that it is nota 
just, benevolent, and merciful necessity, entirely consistent 
with the Infinite Father. Whatever view we may take of 
the Divine Government, or whatever results present them- 
selves, if that view is true, then that system is best. The 
only question is, what is true? or what is best? For an 
answer to either question would answer the other.* 

_Now, a system of inevitable certainty assumed for all the 
operations of the universe, then we hold to a consequent, 
involved impartiality for all. Or in other words, to some 
inevitable compensation, in the long run of the ages, to 
every soul of man, for all the evil he may have suffered in 
his course. Not a reward for his wickedness, nor any supe- 
rior advantages, for, this he shall suffer for to all its terrible 
extent ; but simply a compensation of equality, according to 
degree, in the long run of infinite duration. No matter 
through what dreadful passages he may be called to go,—if, 
for the sake of the moral system before adverted to, without 
which, manifestly, the highest glory and happiness of the 
universe cannot exist, he be called or permitted to pass 
through lowest hells, then, faithful to the element of cer- 
tainty, or moral necessity, which we do not wish to conceal 
for a moment, we should predict for him, or his second ap- 
pearance, some divine compensation by which the scales of 
the universe are finally seen in their sublime and awful bal- 
ance. Either before the second death or after it,—in time 
or eternity,—the mystery of evil shall be all seen illuminated 
in the light of the Divine Glory,—shall be seen to be no 
real loss to the universe,—shall be proved to have been as 
necessary as good, and, with no injustice, no partiality to 
any soul, shall be ended triumphantly, and abolished from 
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the experience of every one. It may, for all we know, or it 
may not, continue to exist in the universe by being origi- 
nated on. new earths, or with new people, but it shall be 
abolished, with a compensation, to every soul that experi- 
ences it. Here, then, is another difference between this 
view of truth and Calvinism. Whatever similarity the 
captious spirit may be disposed to insist upon as to the ne- 
cessity or inevitability of events and destinies, and the 
nature and agency of the human will, (and we know that 
even here there is a very great difference) the end, and issue, 
and nature of destinies is as different as light from darkness. 
The one is glory, the other despair. The one divine, the 
other devilish. 

We cannot enter here into particulars of the modus op- 
erandi of the divine laws. Whether there is to be a breach 
in the conscious existence of those who experience the sec- 
ond death,—whether the identity or the memory of their 
past life*is to be destroyed by the consuming fires of evil 
which penetrate so deeply into the soul, and this perhaps 
with a destruction so great as to require a new incarnation 
of the soul-germ, in a new body,—this is the only question 
which exists between us and the Restorationist. And it is 
one which, we confess, we are not competent to answer. 
But we feel very sure that the inmost germs of every soul, 
each with its particular nature, with a germal, intrinsic, hu- 
man form, will survive all the destruction which can rage 
through the realms of wickedness, and that, in the final 
event, the original number of souls embraced in the divine 
plan will emerge into a clear and conscious glory, and be ~ 
infallibly secured in heaven. Glory be to God Almighty, 
who is, and was, and is to come, who alone hath primal im- 
mortality, and with whom Goop ALONE is the only perma- 
nent and indestructible existence ! } 

We cannot, however, conclude: this subject here, with- 
out an additional caution as to what may be considered 
any dangerous tendency of a practical nature. It is cer- 
tainly a strong argument for the truth of any theory or 
doctrine, that it should be seen distinctly to favor the high- 
est practical action of the persons who adopt it. Never- 
theless, we may be very much mistaken, sometimes, in our 
inferences of this nature, both from fear, and from the want 
of that wholeness of view which the truth manifestly re- 
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quires to secure it from the consequences of partial or one- 
sided vision. We may think we have a clear and full sight 
of this truth, when in fact we are so biassed toward one or 
the other side of it, as to constitue it a pernicious error. 
From hence, of course, evil consequences must arise. Now, 
therefore, be it distinctly understood, as before remarked, 
that we advocate no necessity in the human will or the Di- 
vine Providence, but an active necessity. It is incessant 
motion, either conscious or unconscious, voluntary or invol- 
untary. It would be the height of absurdity, therefore, to 
infer from this, and practice accordingly, any kind of idle- 
ness or inaction whatever. But, says one, inasmuch as the 
necessity here set forth is absolute, and as certain as fate, 
(though at the same time recognized in our wills) is not this 
an encouragement to inaction ?—an encouragement not to 
exert our wills ?—seeing that the exertion will come, inevit- 
ably. We still reply, it is an absurdity which the subject, 
fully understood, does not admit of at all. How can a plain, 
positive, deep-grounded faith that action is demanded, beget 
inaction? But to render this more conspicuous, let us see, 
psychologically, how this truth isin the mind. Here it 
must be observed that no truth, or affection, or sentiment, 
or idea of whatever kind, gets lodgement in the mind, with- 
out a corresponding motion of the substance of the mind. 
The mind is spiritual and substantial, else it is nothing. 
Now, every least thought or feeling as absolutely stirs the 
particles, so to speak, of the spirit of man, as the water is 
stirred by the pebble that is dropped into it, or as the air is 
moved by the least vibration. What, then, is the truth of 
that necessity or inevitability which is here set forth as per- 
taining to the human will and to the Divine Providence ? 
It is not, by any means, a necessity that favors any dead- 
ness or inactivity in the will, or that allows the conclusion 
possible that we can ever so consider it. Observe atten- 
tively. We say, it is not a necessity that allows the con- 
clusion possible that we can so consider it. Those who 
consider it in this way—whose minds tend in the least in 
this direction, have not got the whole truth of it. Or in 
other words, the motion of the substance of their minds is 
not truthful. For this is a matter of substance and motion, 
like all other truth. For full and perfect truth, the action 
of the mental substance must be harmonious,—neither in- 
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clining one way nor the other. To those, therefore, who 
settle into this dead state—into any inaction at all, as they 
necessarily must who conceive of this great subject so, we 
say—You have not the truth. You see only a part of it. 
You are one-sided in your views. The motion of your 
minds is biassed. And we should expect, with such views 
and tendencies, consequences adverse to practical and bus 
life. Nay, it may be that such minds have not the spirit 
and life of the truth at all, but only a dead, false form of it. 
Whereas, the real, whole truth of the matter is such an 
active, live necessity, as admits of no inaction at all. It is 
harmonious motion of the mental substance. And all our 
contemplations, thoughts, reflections, therefore, upon this 
great subject, must be so, if possible, as neither to incline to 
one side nor the other,—as to embrace in fitting proportion 
both the Divine and the human action, and not to admit of 
a possible conclusion adverse to the highest and most unre- 
mitting.activity. If we do admit it, we belie the truth, we 
elevate a fictitious necessity to the place of the true one, 
and the evil consegences are not chargable to the truth, but 
to a pernicious error. How simple and grand is this sub- 
ject, thus eclaircised! - We draw from it, most legitimately 
and powerfully, the strongest possible inducements to neces- 
sary exertion and activity of the will. Whereas, a non- 
necessitous theory, such a8 our opponents advocate, encour- 
ages, just as He rt if any one likes, a necessary sloth, 
inactivity, and idleness! It is just the difference between 
a necessary activity, and an activity not necessary ! 

Or again, this whole subject, theoretical ak practical, 
may be represented by a ball of matter in its intrinsic, 
chemical motion, or whatever other motion, for the sake of 
the analogy, may be supposed to belong to it, and its con- 
sequent form from that motion. Now, so far as our pre- 
sent purpose is concerned, it matters not as to the origin of 
this motion ; it is enough that it is ¢here—inherent in the 
ball of matter. And both the motion, and the form from 
the motion, are equally necessary. The latter may be con- 
sidered as an event, or consequence of the former. Now 
suppose this ball of matter conscious, and to get a thinking 
about itself. Do we not see that if it confined its attention 
altogether, or predominantly, to the form, this would not 
be the whole truth of it? The motion is as much a truth 
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as the form. It is in: fact the more vilal, essential truth. 
And for this ball of matter to be in a true state, or to have 
and be conscious of the whole truth with regard to itself, it 
must not only think truly of its necessitous form, but it 
must keep producing that form. ‘The mere idea of neces- 
sity,—necessity of events, or even of volitions, for these 
may be considered in one sense as events,—the mere idea, 
we say, of necessity, as it lays in the intellect alone, is not 
by any means the whole truth of the subject. This is as 
the mere form, and the thought of it, of the ball of mat- 
ter. The motion that makes it so, or the practical force of 
all our actions, is as much a truth, and a truth of: necessity, 
as the actions themselves. It is the more vital truth. No 
matter at all, we say, as to the origin of this motion ; it. 
would be presumptuous folly to say that it would not exist 
unless man originated it; it is all the more likely to exist if 
he does not originate it, because of the presence of a greater 
power. The mind, then, that contemplates this subject, in 
order to have the whole of it, must have the practical part, 
or else it is a mere dead mass, equal to a falsity. Here is, 
in fact, the whole truth in a nut-shell. Let us hear no 
more about the doctrine of Necessity being impractical, 
when you have got only half the truth of it. 

But we still anticipate an objection which we are not at 
all disposed to blink, and that is, as it applies to evil action. 
If all action is necessary, we may admit, says the objector, 
that it may not encourage idleness or inaction, but may it 
not furnish an excuse for evil and sinful action? Especial- 
ly as it is admitted that ‘evil is as necessary as goed,” and 
that one is as inevitable as the other. If there must be ac- 
tion, both evil and good, why not the evil encouraged in 
their doings, and excused in their performances? ‘To this 
we reply, by adverting to the importance of seeing the 
whole truth again. There is, indeed, as we see it, a certain 
necessity for evil, as we}] as good, but so there is a neces- 
sary, perpetual conflict between them, till evil is overcome 
and destroyed, and good triumphant aid victorious. Now, 
a man has not the whole truth concerning evil, till he not 
_only sees the necessity for its existence, but also the equal, 
if not stronger, necessity for its overthrow and extermina- 
tion. Let him see this, and he will both see and lament 
the existence of evil, as a necessity that could not be 
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avoided, and as a sorrow in the present experience, to be 
eradicated by a manly and heroi¢ warfare against it. 


Besides, although evil may be highly necessary, and is 
over-ruled for good in every instance, yet this over-rulin 
is only by an infinite and supreme wisdom which has a 


means at command, and which can, by unerring foresight, 
most surely bring about the determined result in all cases. 
Whereas, we are but finite and imperfect, and cannot see 


the result of our actions, which would make it unwise and 


hazardous in the extreme for us to attempt any evil that 
good might come of it, for the simple reason that it might 
not come of it. Therefore we are necessarily shut up to the 


law of good, and good only. Besides, it is by no means 


certain, that even fod originates any evil, even in the sense 


of doing it as good: He may only over-rule it after it comes 
into existence. 
Again, evil is temporary, good is eternal. Evil has no 


such necessity as good. Evil is temporary and destructive 
to itself by its very nature. Good is necessarily preserva- 


tive and continual. There is a difference, therefore, in the 
two necessities. The necessity for good is the stronger and 


mightier. A man must feel this in the conflict, and realize 
the truth of a continued and successful opposition to evil in 


all its forms. 

Finally, if there is still felt a mystery and an absurdity 
in this subject, may not the cause of it be in our own im- 
perfect and unbalanced natures, and with some, in their 


real unfitness, by their moral state, to discern with safety 
the entire truth of it? If so, we may be sure that Provi- 
dence will hide it from them as yet, and that they cannot 
be injured by that which they cannot receive. At all 


events, after all we have said of the matter of responsibility, 
justice of punishment, praise and blame, éve.,‘and the mani- 


fest necessity of an appearance of self-life and original 
agency on our part, if there are anx remaining doubts upon 
the subject, they may well be referred to the vast involve- 


ment of sphere within sphere, power within power, and 
motive within motive, which, like a many-wheeled instru- 


ment, characterizes the human soul, and hides the origin of 
its movements from too inquisitive minds. But we are al- 
together too fearful of terms. Many are repelled from a 
true view of a subject, from: the mere sound of words 
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which have always had a bad meaning affixed to them. If 
we say necessity, we do not mean compulsory, forced ne- 
cessity ; certainty or inevitability would do as well; or 


destiny, or, rightly understood, universal Providence. But 
whatever terme we use, the great practical facts of our ex- 


istence remain unharmed, nay, as we have shown here, 
necessarily protected and administered to, by a truth in its 
wholeness eminently practical, and every way worthy the 


philosophic mind, 
Still, however, we cannot conclude without another re- 


flection—so dangerous is this subject to one who but half 
considers it, or looks at it predominantly from the nferely 
intellectual point of view. Sin, sin, stn!!! When we re- 


flect upon the solemn fact here presented, be its origin here 


or there, be it necessitous or non-necessitous, and what a 
struggle we have to engage in to free ourselves from it ;— 
when we consider our fallen and polluted nature, the abso- 


lute necessity of the new birth, and the long, protracted 
process of the regeneration ; and how, if we do not will the 


rescue and the perseverence and the triumph, it can never 
be accomplished, but instead thereof, outer darkness, con- 
demnation, and death ;—and when we consider too, how 


exceedingly subtle, quick, and varied, many of the move- 


ments of the will are, as for instance, in the sudden turns 
of thought, the suppression of evil motives, the control of 
new ones, the changes of affection, and all the myriad pro- 


cesses in what is known as the government of the thoughts, 
and the unexpected turns and moods in conversation and 


in practice, all under the dominion of reason and con- 
science 3 when, in short, we consider the almost infinite 
workings even of the consciously controlled will, say no- 
thing about the involuntary, and this too in connection with 


the solemn realities of this life and eternity,—we cannot 


too strongly urge the practical side of this much labored 
and perplexed subject. ‘“* Any theory of human life and 
of human action which is impracticable, (says the former 
venerable Editor of this Quarterly) which no man can live 


by or act by, is exploded at once.” Now, as before said, 
while we do not hold that this view of the subject in its 


wholeness is at all impractical, insomuch as it disposes to 
trust, confidence, rationality, contentment, and necessary 
activity and goodness, yet of: course we cannot practice up- 
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on the single idea of necessity, and especially with any ref- 
erence to future events, ee this for the reason alread 
stated, that we do not know the future, and that future has 
to be wrought out by the contiuned exercise of our reason. 
But for present, immediate virtue and holiness, we cannot 
see that any system has the advantage of it, as by the very 
nature of the truth itself, it requires continual activity and 
exertion to that end. But wherein it is not practical, it is 
not because of its falsity, and is not thereby ‘* exploded,” 
but because of its infintly, embracing all past, present, and 
future, in one indissoluble connection, whereas we are finite, 
and Mave to act in our ignorance, in these finite, individual 
relations. A422 

But we have seen how practical this subject is, or, which 
is the same thing, how practical fe is, and now, in con- 
clusion, were we to express the truth of it in one brief and 
comprehensive phrase, for familiar, uncontroversial use, we 
should entitle it—The absolute Sovereignty of God, con- 
nected with, and presiding over, the entire, practical Free 


Agency of Man. W. M. F. 





Art. XII. 


Saint Paul. 


To detail the life of Paul, in its direct aims and ultimate 
influences, would be to reproduce the times, when the old 
and the new, the past and the coming ages, the dim 
shadows of the Jewish era and the troublous night of Pa- 
ganism, on the one hand, and the cheering light of the 
gospel day, on the other, were blended together—when 
the forces they evolved, entered into conflict, measured 
weapons with each other, and fought their hottest and most 
decisive battles. It would be to reproduce the prejudice 
and pride of Judaism, the high intellectual and sxsthetic 
culture of the Greek and Roman mind, and the grossest 
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superstitions of Paganism—to note them, with all their deep 
corruptions, wielding the dominion of the world—and to 
mark the power of simple truth, of Christian heroism, and 
of entire self-sacrifice, in wresting from them their dominion, 
dissolving their bonds of union, breaking their sceptre, cor- 
roding their treasures, and presenting ever varying hues of 
social life in the shifting kaleidoscope of Christian progress. 

To such a work, we confess our incompetency. And 
were we competent to the task, its execution in the brief 
space allotted us here, would be impossible. Without at- 
tempting, therefore, anything like fulness of detail, let us 
hope to notice enough of the outward, to give us access to 
the inward life of the man. A sketch of him before his 
conversion, his abandonment of his earlier life and adoption 
of the Christian faith, a glance at his subsequent labors, 
and a brief notice of some of his personal traits, are the 
parts into which our subject naturally resolves itself. 

Between the shores of the Levant and the mountains of 
Taurus, lies most of the country of Cilicia, in the days of 
Paul a Roman province. The western portion of it was a 
rough and broken region, but the eastern was uncommonly 
rich and fertile.1_ The capital of*this country was Tarsus, a 
city of great celebrity, situated on the river Cydnus, which 
at that time flowed through it and divided it into two parts ; 
but which now flows to the east of it. In consequence of 
its services and sacrifices during the civil wars of Rome, the 
Emperor Augustus had made Waren a free city, “like the 
Syrian Antioch and Selucia on the Sea.” Though such 
cities acknowledged the supremacy of the Roman people, 
and were bound to take sides with Rome against her ene- 
mies, they were permitted to have their own laws and mag- 
istrates, and were subjected neither to the jurisdiction of a 
Roman governor, nor the power of a Roman garrison.” 

In addition to the privileges enjoyed in common by the 
inhabitants of free cities, consisting principally in such ex- 
emption from foreign dominion in the details of social life, 
there were others conferred upon individual families— 
whether living in such free cities, or elsewhere—sometimes 
for money, and sometimes in reward for distinguished ser- 
vices—by which they were made partakers, whether at 


: fa and Epistles of Paul by Conybeare and Howson, chap. i. 
id. 
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home or abroad, of all the advantages of Roman citizenship. 
By the Valerian, Porcian, and Sempronian law, Roman 
citizens, when condemned by the magistrates to be bound, 
scourged, or put to death, might appeal to the people, and, 
if cast in that appeal, claim the alternative of exile.? These 
and other privileges were highly valued and greatly coveted. 
They were aetel against being improperly claimed by 
severe penalties—in the time of the Emperor Claudiu’, even 
by death itself. 

Among the Jewish families in Tarsus, there was one that 
claims our especial attention. Honorably descended in a 
direct line from Abraham, it rejoiced in belonging to the 
tribe of Benjamin, which had ever proved itself faithful to 
the true God; and, even when the ten tribes revolted, 
adhered to the royal line. This family was also of the 
Pharisees, and believed in ‘* both angel and spirit,” and had 
hope in some form of life after death. Besides the common 
blessings of that free city, it had received, and probably in 
the most honorable manner,—not by purchase, but in re- 
ward for services rendered—the privileges of Roman citi- 
zenship. ‘To this family belongs the honor of having pre- 
sented to the world the remarkable personage who first 
moves upon the stage as ‘Saul of Tarsus.” 

In what year the birth of Saul took place, is unknown. 
It is a singular fact that of all the historic allusions ¢o him, 
or by him, whether in the Acts of the Apostles, or in his 
own epistles, not one has in it sufficient data to determine 
the period of his birth, or his age at the time of the occur- 
rence of any of the chief events of his life. Other impor- 
tant sacred facts may be established by incidental allusions 
and undesigned side relations ; but the chronology of Saul 
eludes all the arts of literature, and compels the antiquary 
to confess the insufficiency of his power. There are, how- 
ever, sufficient intimations of the truth, to reduce the sub- 
ject within reasonable limits. Howson remarks that it is 
not improbable that he was born in the second year of our 
era; while Schrader places it as lateas A. D.14.4 Adopting 
the former of these, dates, Saul would be at least four years 
younger than our Lord ;' and twenty-six years of age, when 
Christ, at thirty, entered upon his ministry. On the same 
hypothesis, the death of Stephen occurred when Saul was 


3 See Anthon’s Cl. Dictry. 4 Life and Epis. of Paul, by C. and 
H., chap. ii. 
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about thirty-one years old—Saul’s conversion, when he was 
thirty-five—and his death, probably, when he was sixty-six 
—in A. D. 68. Macknight informs us, that Servius Tul- 
lus, in classing the Roman people, divided their age into 
three periods :—‘* Childhood, he limited to the age of seven- 
teen; youth, from that to forty-six; and old age, from 
forty-six to the end of life. St. Luke, therefore, following 
this classification, when describing the death of Stephen, 
might with propriety call Saul “a young man’®—thirty-one 
being about the middle of the period assigned to youth— 
from seventeen to forty-six. And Paul, when writing to 
Philemon, at about sixty years old, might well call himself 
. “Paul the aged’*—old age commencing at forty-six. 
_ Of the character, possessions, or social position, of the 
family of Saul, we know comparatively little. Some have 
inferred its poverty from the fact that Saul is well known 
to have been a tent-maker. But tradition among the Jews, 
commanded the father “to circumcise his son, to teach him 
the law, and to. teach him a trade.” And Rabbi Judah 
saith, “*‘ He that teacheth not his son a trade, does the same 
as if he taught him to be a thief.”® Others have concluded 
that Saul’s family was one of great wealth ; because the 
privileges of Roman citizenship, when purchased with money, 
cost a large sum. This circumstance, however, is inconclu- 
sive ; because these privileges were sometimes conferred for 
signal services, upon persons in all of the various walks in 
life, even the lowliest. But, however humble one’s condi- 
tion might have been, receiving such distinction, would 
be likely to exert an ennobling influence upon his charac- 
ter; to confer rank and dignity, with the citizenship upon 
his posterity ; and to open to him greater facilities for busi- 
ness as well as social intercourse, thus promoting his worldly 
success. It is not unlikely that Saul’s father was engaged in 
the Mediterranean trade which had grown up in connection 
-with the tent-making business—a supposition that derives 
plausibility from the fact that relatives of Saul, as would 
appear from his epistles, were scattered through many of 
the neighboring provinces. That the resources of the family 
were not particularly restricted, may be reasonably inferred 


5 Pref, to 1 Tim., sec. ii. 6 Acts vii. 58. 7 Philem, i. 9. 
8 Life and Epis. of Paul, by C. and H., ch. ii. 
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from the great advantages for education which Saul en- 
joyed. 3 

Whatever may have been true in these regards, it is cer- 
tain that Saul ever looked with pride upon his parentage, 


and upon his birthright. And it is er certain that. 


these Jewish parents would look with the fondest hopes upon 
the son of their love. They had, doubtless, coveted him of 
the Lord. If they did not aspire to be the channel through 
which would be given to the world the promised Messiah— 
already born, indeed, but unrecognized even in Judea, much 
less in the provinces—they could but partake of the ardent 
desire for posterity commonly begotten of that hope, and 
nourished by the assurance, that ‘ children are an heritage 
of the Lord.” His education was an object dear to their 


hearts. It might be thought that the city of Tarsus—the 


rival in philosophy and Greek literature, of Alexandria, and 
even of Athens herself—would be highly favorable to the 
accomplishment of that end. But it must not be forgotten 
that Tarsus was a Gentile city—beautiful and romantic, in- 
deed, as well as learned, gay, and corrupt—byt still Gentile. 
Her head, and heart, and hopes were Gentile! The family 
of Saul, in common with others of his nation resident there, 
though descendants of a stock that had been driven out 
from their Judean home and dispersed into distant provinces, 
yet looked with contempt upon their Gentile neighbors, and 
all the Gentile institutions of their city and the world. 
There was little, therefore, to lead these Jewish parents, 
proud of their Abrahamic descent, proud of their national 
privileges, proud of their Roman citizenship, and consequent 
superiority to the Gentile masses around them, bound by 
all the ties of their holy religion to the faith of their fathers, 
and toa jealous exclusion of the corrupting influences of 
Gentile lite—there was little to lead them to patronize the 
current institutions of learning in their cultured city. Hav- 
ing, by the Jewish rite of circumcision, consecrated their 
son, at eight days old to the service of his God, they would 
be little likely to nullify the power of this national ceremony 
by turning out their child to be nourished on Gentile pap. 
Whatever other sins the Jewish people may have committed; 
they never established a precedent for that now common 
practice in Christendom, of abandoning the education of 
one’s children to the enemies of his faith and religion. It 
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is probable, therefore, that Saul was taught the rudiments 
of an education in the home circle, or at most in schools 
maintained by the exclusive patronage of Jewish families ; 
in which, therefore, there would be preserved the most sa- 
cred reverence for their God and religion. 

It must not, however, be assumed that their wariness of 
the Greek ps would extend equally to the Greek 
language. To adopt the language, as the instrument of 
business and social intercourse, was inevitable; and the 
‘Greek would thus become the mother tongue of Saul, how- 
ever he might also be instructed in the Hebrew, as the lan- 
guage of all that was most sacred to the imagination and 
heart of the Jew. The foundation was doubtless thus laid 
for that familiarity with the Hellenistic literature, and critical 
skill therein, which the various epistles of Paul, according 
to the universal testimony of the learned, so amply exhibit. 

But however meagre, desultory, or irregular, might have 
been the earlier training of Saul—the methods of which 
had been forced upon his parents, full of reverent Jewish 
faith, by the unbelief of Gentile society around them— 
there was no indefiniteness in their aim, nor deficiency in 
their subsequent arrangements. Ardently attached to the 
Jewish religion, they would naturally feel that Jerusalém, 
the home of their Deity, the seat of their temple worship, 
and the foundation of sacred learning, opened for him sources 
of culture they must not neclect. Accordingly they ‘sent 
him, while he was yet a youth, up to Jerusalem for the 
critical study of Moses and the prophets. He was then, 
probably, about thirteen years of age ; for, at a later period, 
the Jews had a maxim ;—“ At five years of age, let chil- 
dren begin the Scriptures ; at ten, the Mischna; at thirteen, 
let them be subjects of the law.’® 

Entering the school of Hillel, the most famous of the two 
rival seal at that period in Jerusalem, and the most es- 
teemed by the Pharisees, because it attached an authority 
to tradition even superior to the law, he became a pupil of 
Gamaliel, the most celebrated doctor of that school, whose 
rare attainments .caused him to be styled, the “ Beauty of 
the Law ;” and after whose death, the glory of the law was 
said to have ceased.” 


9 Life and Epis. of Paul, by C. and H., ch. ii. 
10 Thid. and Acts xxii. 3. 
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Under such circumstances, and with feelings and emotions 
which can be better imagined than described, the lad of 
Tarsus, doated on and deemed promising at home, goes up 
to Jerusalem, enters the very sanctuary of sacred learning, 
and kindles his imagination by the outward splendors of 
the “‘ Holiest of Holies.”” We seem, even now, to see the 
bold, ardent, and enthusiastic Saul, seated among the very 
yom of the pupils, with eyes intent upon the doctors, 
eagerly enjoying the opportunity freely afforded in those 
schools—and which the Saviour himself, in the temple at 
Jerusalem, at twelve years of age, embraced—of. * both 
hearing them and asking them questions.”"4 We seem to 
see him drinking in the ostensibly candid, honest spirit of 
Gamaliel ; learning from the broad scope of his teaching to 
turn to good account the study of the Greek authors ; and 
becoming, meantime, a more enthusiastic admirer of the 
Jewish law. We see him looking with reverential wonder 
upon the multitudes, from the various portions of Judea 
and from distant cities and provinces, who come up annually 
to the great religious festivals of the nation. All influences 
conspire to make him a prompt, self-possessed, clear-sighted 
dialectician. He goes forth from the institution at length, 
skilled in the law, powerful in debate, and a tower of strength 
to the embattled forces ot the Jewish state. 

We do not hear of him again, until the conflict with 
Stephen at Jerusalem. During the lapse of several years 
—ten or a dozen, probably, if our former computations are 
correct—he is lost to us. It is possible he returned to Tar- 
sus, to pursue his trade, to teach the Jewish youth of his 
native city, or to defend the law against the assaults of its 
adroit and learned foes. It is possible, though scarcely 
probable, that he remained in Jerusalem ; in which case he 
might have seen the Saviour, and witnessed many of the 
wonders which were there wrought. At all events, it is 
there we next hear of him; and wherever he might have 
spent the interim, he could not have long remained unknown 
to the authorities of the Jewish state, or to the great San- 
hedrim. Bold and energetic, the circumstances of his birth 
and education could but cherish an inordinate zeal for the 


traditions of the fathers, and for the advancement of his re- 
ligion ; thus bringing him into active co-operation with the 


" Luke ii, 46, 
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leading men of his adopted city. Proud of his birthplace, 
which he terms “‘ no mean city”’—a lineal descendant from 
Abraham, the father of the Jewish people, and thus a “* He- 
brew of the Hebrews’’*—belonging to one of the two hon- 
ored tribes who remained loyal to God in the midst of the 
great national defection'*—a believing son of believing par- 
ents, and thus a ‘* Pharisees and the son of a Pharisee’” “— 
inheriting from his parents the honors of Roman citizenship, 
and thus “ free born”!©——graduating with eminence from one 
of the most distinguished schools of the prophets—and able 
to appeal with confidence to those who had known his youth 
to attest the blamelessness! of his life, as judged by the law 
of his fathers and the traditions of his time—he was every 
way a man in whom the Jewish authorities could safely 
trust. His resolution was equal to great emergencies ; his 
boldness and perseverance, to the most arduous undertak- 
ings. Had the Jewish Sanhedrim need of such a man? 
Let us look about it, and mark the stir of the time. 

The last five years, preceding the death of Stephen, had 
been eventful years. Jerusalem had been turned upside 
down.® A humble Galilean, a little older than Saul, who 
had miraculously escaped the wrath of Herod,” and disputed 
with the doctors in Jerusalem at twelve years of age,” had 
suddenly appeared upon the Jewish stage, had closed his 
wondrous ministry upon the cross,™ had risen again from 
the dead,* and ascended into heaven.” At first neglected, 
the cause of Christ had made its way silently among the 
people, until the very existence of the ancient religion 
seemed to be threatened.% By the high-handed measure of 
his crucifixion, it was hoped not only to silence him, but to 
scatter his fanatical followers. For a time, the measure 
seemed to have succeeded.* Consternation had seized the 
Christians—when, lo! death becomes life—defeat, success 
—overthrow, triumph ! 

Christian believers multiply. Miracles abound. The 
blind see, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them. These preachers 
must be silenced. The Jewish doctors, dignified and’ hith- 


12 Acts xxi, 39, 18 Phil.iii, 5, 4 1 Kings xii. and Phill. iii 5: 

'5 Acts xxiii. 6. '6 Acts xxii. 28. 17 Acts xxiii. 1, and xxvi. 4 and 5. 

18 Acts xvii. 6. 19 Matt. ii. 19. 20 Luke ii. 46. 2) Matt. xxvii. 

22 Matt. xxviii. 23 Acts i. 9. 24 John xi. 48. 235 John xvi. 32. 
26 Matt. xi. 5. 
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erto amet are aroused to the work of judgment and 
retribution. Prominent among the obnoxious disturbers of 


the peace, was Stephen—a man “ full of faith and power, 
doing great wonders and miracles among the people.”’ The 
Jewish champions were put forth to discomfit him. Learned 


disputants of the “synagogue of the Libertines, and Cyre- 
neans, and Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia, [and per- 


haps Saul was of this number,] and of Asia,’”’ were ‘tunable 
to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake.” 


Angry at their discomfiture, they stirred up the people till 
a mob of elders and scribes dragged him before the council. 

The trial began. False witnesses accused him of un- 
ceasing blasphemy against the temple and the law. ‘ And 
all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly on him, saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel.” “ Then 


said the high priest, Are these things so?” Stephen en- 
ters upon his defence. He rehearses the history of God’s 
providences with his chosen people, from Abraham to his 


own day. He seeks to awaken the reverence of his judges. 
He shows them their dulness in not ae the pro- 
gressive fulfillment of the divine purposes. He probes. 


their sins, and in caustic terms rebukes them. “ Ye stiff 
necked ! and uncircumcised.in heart and ears! ye do al- 


wis resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye. 
Which of the prophets have not your .fathers persecuted ? 


and they have slain them which showed before of the com- 
ing of the Just One; of whom ye have been now the be- 
trayers and murderers ; who have received the law by the 
disposition of angels, and have not keptit.” . . . 
“When they heard these things they were cut to the 
heart, and gnashed on him with their teeth. But he, be- 
ing full of the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into 
heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on 


the right hand of God, and said, Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of 


God. Then they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped 
their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, and [without 
waiting for a decision of the Council] cast him out of the 
city, and stoned him.”” And while on his knees he prays, 
ba Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” the enraged mob, in hot 


haste, murder him! But turn now yonder. Behold that 
27 Acts v. 34-42. %8 Acts vi. — 
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oung man at whose feet lie the garments of the witnesses ! 
ark the flash of his eye: the compression of his lips; the 
indignant heavings of his breast! It is Saul consenting 


unto the death of Stephen.” 
Having aided in the death of Stephen, he goes about 
other work of the same kind. He says of himecif, ‘* many 


of the saints did I shut up in prison, havimg received au- 
thority from the chief priests; and when they were put to 


death, I gave my voice [my vote] against them.” From 
his voting against them, it would appear that Saul had be- 


come a member of the Jewish Sanhedrim. And, if so, he 
was probably married and had children ; for such only, on 
account of their supposed stronger leanings to mercy, are 
said to have been eligible to that office.™ ut, if he was a 
husband and father, it is probable his wife and children did 
not long survive ; since, on writing his first epistle to the 
Corinthians, he was clearly unmarried.” 


We now behold Saul in the height of his persecuting 
career. The authorities confidently trust in his risin 


greatness. ee everywhere turns to him wit 
gladdened eyes. Vested rights doat upon his power, and 


petrified religion seeks shelter under the shadow of his 


wing. Christians tremble at the very mention of his name, 
and humble faith is terrified at his presence. Distant cities 


and provinces hear of his ravages in Jerusalem, and believ- 


ers nestle more closely together and speak in whispers, as 


the. ghost of his power invades their imaginations. 
But a crisis is approaching. Commissioned by the chief’ 
riests to extend his labors on their behalf, he sets out for 
amascus, the most ancient city of the world. Founded 


before Balbec and Palmyra, it remains “the head of 
Syria,” while Babylon and Tyre are in ruins. Older 


than Abraham himself, it retains the beauty of its youth, 
and ‘rests like an island of paradise, in the een enclos- 
ure of its beautiful gardens.’** This famous city, the “eye 


of the East,” he is authorised to purge of its new heresy. 
Surrounded by his attendants, he looks forward to the am- 


ple harvest anticipated from his journey. Pleasing visions 
of gratified ambition, as on his return he shall be welcomed 
again by his associates, float before his mind. 


% Acts viii. 1. Acts xxvi. 10, and viii.3,  % Life of Paul, " 
C. and H., ch. ii., note p. 71. 82 1 Cor. vii. 7. 83 Isa, vii. 
84 Life and Epis. of Paul, by CG. and H., ch. iii. 
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But as they drew nigh to Damascus, and their eager 
hearts were filled with its beauty, an unexpected occur- 
rence arrested the course of events, and converted this 
journey into the most remarkable one ever undertaken b 
man. Suddenly, “at mid-day,” a light “‘ above the bright- 
ness of the sun,” shone round about him and those that 
journeyed with him. The phenomenon was too singular 
to be lightly regarded. All hearts were filled with con- 
sternation and alarm. Saul and his fellow-travellers fell 
prostrate in the dust. Jesus, the Son of the living God, 
appeared to Saul, and spake to him; but he knew him not. 
“Saul! Saul! why persecutest thou me? It is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks.” The others might have 
heard the voice—or what seemed to them an unintelligible 
sound—but they saw no man. To Saul the vision and the 
words were terribly distinct.’ The language, too, was He- 
brew, and appealed to the deepest reverence of his heart. 
He answered, “ Who art thou, Lord?” And the voice 
said, “‘I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest :” 
words that were indeed goads, against which it was hard 
for him to kick. The last look of Stephen flashed upon 
him ;. the pitiful woes of the whole catalogue of his victims, 
swept over his soul; and this appearance and these words 
of Jesus himself cleft his very heart asunder. Official zeal, 
national pride, sectarian devotion,—all were swept away as 
in a moment; and Saul cried out, “ Lord, what wilt thou 

‘have me to do?” Directed to the city for further instruc- 
tion, he stood upon his feet, and in utter blindness was led ° 
on his way. Thus he who approached Damascus, “ breath- 
ing out threatning and slaughter,” and upheld by all the 
power of the Jewish state, entered the city to fraternize 
with those he came to persecute. Thenceforward he vol- 
untarily shared the woes he had been but too ready to in- 
flict. After his three-days blindness, and an interview with 
the devout, though at first hesitating, Ananias, we find 
Saul preaching Jesus in the synagogues at Damascus, and 
filling with amazement those who had often trembled at his 
name.” 

The sincerity of Saul’s conversion is patent on the ver 
face of the narration. It was unlooked for; it came wit 
surprise ; it was attended with miracle; it was a crushing 


% Acts ix., xxii., xxvi. 
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blow to every prejudice of his heart. It annihilated every 
existing source of emolument, and opened to him no earth- 
ly hope in return. It called him to a life of self-denying, 
hazardous, and at length, death-ensuring labor for the Gen- 
tile world, whom his inherited pride, a social and religious 
training, had taught him most heartily to despise. Already 
personally and officially committed, to a most violent extent, 
against the cause of Christ, his change involved a confession 
of wrong which honest men alone are likely to make, and 
for which he received forgiveness, “‘ because he did it igno- 
rantly in unbelief.’ 

But the conversion of Saul was as sudden as it was sin- 
cere. He soon departed from Damascus, spent some time 
in Arabia, and returned again to Damascus—the whole oc- 
cupying a, period not exceeding “ three years.” Some have 
supposed that these years were spent exclusively in medita- 
tion and self-training ; and that he did not become Christian 
until this period was completed.* But, saying nothing of 
the absence of all ascetic elements in the character of Saul, 
it is a sufficient answer to this hypothesis, that he was im- 
mediately baptized by Ananias; that he preached at once 
in the synagogues of Damascus, confounded the Jews who 
dwelt there, proving that “this is very Christ,” and so 
stirred their wrath that they ‘took counsel’ together and 
lay in wait at the “‘ gates of the city night and day to kill 
him ;” and that to escape them, his “disciple took him by 
night and let him down by the wall in a basket.” Thus 
» do we behold him at once in the public ministry of the: 

Lord—his effoyts, purposes, and motives, all changed— 
preaching the gospel and ascribing the glory to one higher 
than man. His language is, “I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.”“° Being regenerated, he never dreams that the 
momentum of his former persecuting career cannot be at 
once overcome, nor that he must treat his new resolution to 


% 1 Tim. i. 13. 87 Gal. i. 17,18. It may be three full years, or 


one full year and a part of two others, by the Jewish mode of reckon- 
in 


38 See “ Agencies of Salvation,” Universalist Quarterly, vol. x. p. 
313; in which the author implies, perhaps unintentionally, that Saul 
did not deem himself qualified to Ene Christianity, until six years 


after his conversion. 
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the blood of a few more saints. And when the philosophy 
of his former friends touching the permanence of character, 
is puzzled by the thoroughness of his moral transformation, 
he solves all by the lucid argument, “ Am I not an Apos- 
tle? Am I not free? Have I not seen Jesus Christ, the 
Lord.”*2 

There is one other respect. in which the conversion of 
Saul is worthy of particular notice. He makes no appeal to 
his own inward experiences. He never urges his internal 
impressions as evidence of the reality of his conversion. 
His new loves, new companionships, new efforts, and new 
life, were known and read of all men; and he confidently 
cites the facts of his history as a sufficient elucidation and 
justification of his course. He leaves what is strictly inter- 
nal and spiritual, to be inferred from what is external and 
manifest. The convictions which were forced upon him, 
could but be attended with gracious influences in the heart ; 
but he permits those influences to show themselves in the 
uniform tempering of his whole life. Thus does he prove 
himself as humble and modest, as he was courageous and 
powerful. And he who so recently held the most. promi- 
nent place among the persecutors of the Christians, soon 


becomes equally prominent among the defenders of their 
cause. 


Having completed his sojourn in Arabia—the objects and 
even locality of which are quite uncertain—he returns to 
Damascus—drawn thither, perhaps, by the love he bears 
the scenes and associations of his earliest joys. After a 
brief stay in that city, he appears in Jerusglem, and com- 
munes for “ fifteen days’ with the yer Peter. This 
must have been a season of singular interest to them both. 
Peter had feared Saul, distrusted his motives, and kept 
aloof from his presence. Barnabas, however, a native of 
Cyprus, and perhaps an acquaintance of Saul in Cilicia— 
for it is not unlikely that Barnabas was educated in Tarsus, 
which was not far distant from Cyprus—related to Peter 
and James, the only apostles then in Jerusalem, ‘how the 
Lord Jesus Christ had personally appeared to Saul. Aston- 
ished at the wondrous recital, they welcome him to their 
embrace, and give him the right hand of fellowship. 

Saul, on the other hand, was again in the city of his early 
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reverence and love. Its magnificent temple was again be- 
fore him. The great Sanhedrim continued to wield its al- 
most omnipotent power. Gamaliel, instructor still of the 

outh of Jerusalem, was an opposer of Christianity, and a 
living monument of the impenetrability of Pharisaic pride.* 
There was Olivet, and Gethsemane, and Calvary. And 
there, too, was what is now St. Stephen’s gate, and the 
place of stoning beyond—all fresh with the memories of * 
but three years gone by. Deeply would such a presence 
impress the apostle with his own probable fate—already se- 
riously threatened -by the Jews at Damascus, and commis- 
sioned now to go forth into the wide Gentile world. Even 
during these “ fifteen days” of communion at Jerusalem, 
he had encountered certain Grecians, spoken boldly to them 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and had been rescued by 
his friends from intended violence at their hands. ‘ Those 
friends brought him down to Cesarea, and sent him forth to 
Tarsus.’”“* Saul thus enters upon his first missionary tour. 

It is common to divide the-missionary labors of the apos- 
tle into four journeys,* exclusive of his voyage to Rome 
and two years residence in that city, and of his supposed 
subsequent journeys into Spain and Asia Minor, just before 
his martyrdom in Rome. These four journeys fill up some . 
twenty years of Apostolic labors, beginning about A. D. 
38, and ending A. D. 58; and the subsequent portions of 
his history extend through ten years more. 

Having just escaped from the violence of the Grecians 
who were at Jerusalem, and having * preached the word,” 
it may be, at Cesarea, he is now again, and so far as history 
can say, for the last time in his native city. When he left 
Tarsus, a few years before, he was a Jew, a Pharisee, a de- 
spiser of the Gentiles around him. He returns a Christian 
—a missionary to the Gentiles—prepared for the fullest com- 
munion with them. He shunned not conflict with their 
tes and perhaps encountered the aged Nestor, a 

arsian, a stoic, and the tutor of: the vicious emperor Tibe- 
rius, then lately deceased. Whether Christianity had been 
previously proclaimed in Tarsus, or to what extent the 
Apostle now carried his spiritual conquests, we cannot de- 


43 Life and Epis. of Paul, by C. and H., ch. ii. p. 58. 
44 Acts ix. 26-30. 45 Conybeare and Howson make but three 
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termine. We may at least suppose that while the good 
seed was broadly sown, many of his own kinsman would 
be gathered in, as the “ first-fruits” of an abundant harvest. 
‘‘ Perhaps his sister, the playmate of his childhood, and his 
sister’s son, who afterwards saved his life, were of the num- 
ber.”* 

While Saul was tarrying at Tarsus—a period probabl 
amounting to years—Peter receives an enlargement of fait 
at Joppa, through the vision of clean and unclean beasts, 
which signified to him the abolition of the distinction be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles.” He was thus prepared for an 
interview—an humble fisherman of Galilee, as he was— 
with the Roman centurion Cornelius, a devout man, who 
readily believed the word and received the Holy Ghost. A 
door of entrance into the Kingdom of God was thus con- 
spicuously opened to the Gentile world; and tke hopes of 
believers generally were greatly enlarged. Still Peter’s 
mission was not to the Gentiles, but to them of the circum- 
cision. 7 

Barnabas, meantime, is preaching the word in Antioch— 
once the metropolis of the Greek kings of Syria, but now 
the residence of the Roman governors. It was the home 


_ of luxury, of frivolous amusements, party quarrels, oriental 


superstitions, Chaldean astrology, and Jewish impostures. 
‘No populations have ever been more abandoned than 
those of oriental Greek cities under the Roman empire, and 
of these cities Antioch was the greatest and the worst.” 
His labors increasing wondrously upon his hands, Barnabas 
went to Tarsus and brought Saul to Antioch. Here they 
labored “a whole year’’*"—Saul’s great powers being called 
into full requisition to meet the moral needs of the abandoned 


_ populace. 


Here the opposing Gentiles first gave the followers of 
Christ their fitting name.. While the Jews called them the 
‘Sect of the Nazarenes’*’—the opprobrium of which was 
embodied in the proverb that ‘no good thing could come 
out of Nazareth’*!—the Gentiles of Antio¢h, with equal 
contempt, called them Christians, after their crucified Lord. 
The name, however, was appropriate, and has become one 
of honor. : ; 

46 Life of Paul, by C. and H., ch. iii. p. 106. 47 Acts. x. 
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A famine having arisen at Jerusalem, Saul and Barnabas 
are sent with, relief to the elders of that city." To the 
woes of famine they find persecution has been added. It is 
A. D. 44. “ James, the son of Zebedee,” has been slain, 
and “ John his brother’ is in prison. His end, however, is 
not yet. He lives to the very close of the century, and 
— the gospel fifty-years after his brother’s death. 

carcely had this persecution begun, when, at a public fes- 
tival in Cesarea, Herod, the persecutor himself, “ clothed in 
magnificent silver robes,” made an oration to the people, 
which he allowed them to proclaim to be “the voice of a 
god and not of aman.” For this impiety the judgments 
of God were poured out upon him, and in five days he was 
dead. Meantime, Barnabas and Saul have returned to 
Antioch. Thus Saul enters upon his second journey. 

From Antioch they proceed to the island of Cyprus, ac- 
companied by John Mark. There are Christians here 
before them, who give them a hearty welcome. It is, too, 
the native place of Barnabas; an additional reason for ex- 
pecting a pleasant reception. Touching -at Salamis, at the 
eastern, extremity of the island, they proceed to Paphos, 
at the south western—a city which for its debauchery and 
lust was scarcely rivalled by Antioch itself. Here they en- 
counter and convert the Roman governor, Sergius Paulus, 
in endeavoring to prevent which, Elymas the sorcerer is 
smitten with blindness. In the persons of Elymas and 
Saul, the kingdom of darkness and the kingdom of light 
enter into conflict, as it were, face to face; and the king- 
dom of light triumphs. The social standing of the Gov- 
ernor, and his official influence, could but tend to make 
Christianity acceptable throughout the island. 

There are two facts worthy of distinct mention in this 
place. The first is, Saul is from this time called Paul; not 
‘probably as a new name, but as henceforth the more fitting 
one. Judging both from the customs of the time, and from 
the manner in which St. Luke mentions the change,® it is 
probable that the two names, of which Saul is Hebrew, 
and Paul Greek, had been borne by him from his child- 
hood. And being now fully initiated into his missionary 
labor, the Gentile name assumes the greater prominence ; 
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being more acceptable to the subjects of his future ministry. 
And this was a favorable moment to note the change, as it 
would imply indirectly a compliment to his new and distin- 
guished convert, Sergius Paulus. The other fact is, that 
the noble Paul, whose position has hitherto been subordinate 
to that of Barnabas, now rises into the first place, and 
henceforth stands out by far the ablest and boldest defender 
of the Christian cause.°° 

Leaving Paphos, Paul goes to Perga in Pamphilia—a 
mountainous region, the home of lawless bands of maraud- 
ers, from whom he encounters his “ perils of robbers” — 
thence to Antioch in Pisidia, where on the first Sabbath a 
large assembly listened to a discourse from him, which the 
Gentiles of the audience desired to have repeated the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. When the day arrived, the whole city 
came together, and the Gentiles were even more pleased 
than before. But the Jews were angry, and raised a mob 
of honorable women, with some men, who drove Paul and 
Barnabas out of their coasts. Shaking off the dust of their 
feet as a testimony against them, they pass on to Iconium ; 
whence, to avoid violence, they flee to Lystra. Here Paul 
heals a man who had been a cripple from his birth, and so 
excites the reverence of the Lystrians that they conceive 
Paul and Barnabas to be Mercury and Jupiter, and are 
with difficulty restrained from sacrificing to them as gods. 
Thereupon certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium stirred 
up the fickle people against Paul, until, falling upon him, 
they stoned him and dragged him out of the city, thinking 


him dead. It is probably at Lystra that Timothy for the 
first time hears the gospel.*° Proceeding on to Derbe, they 


return upon their track to Attalia, sail thence for Antioch 


in Syria, and go up to Jerusalem to settle a controversy 
about circumcision.” We have now reached A. D. 49, and 
the end of Paul’s second Apostolic journey. 

His third tour took still broader sweep. He went through 


Asia Minor, passed over into Macedonia, touching at some 
of the islands of the Bigean Sea, journeyed through Achaia, 


thence by sea back to Ephesus, thence again by sea to Ces- 
area, and thence to Jerusalem. Marked in the outset by 


the great controversy on circumcision, it was still further 
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distinguished by the vision at Troas, calling Paul over into 

Macedonia ; by the baptism of Lydia and her.household at 

Philippi; by the imprisonment of Paul and Silas in the 

same city, and their deliverance hy an earthquake; by, 
Paul’s defence before the Areopagus, the celebrated tribu- 

nal of Athens; by a year and a half’s labor at Corinth; 

and by his arraignment before Gallio, the deputy of Achaia. 

This third journey ended A. D. 53. 

In his fourth tour, Paul goes over much of the same 
ground, 7 somewhat more of the islands which lie in 
his way, and lingering with seeming affection, in places 
near the sea. Thus he was some three years at Ephesus, . 
where at length a riot was raised against him by Demetrius, 
a silversmith, whose idolatrous speculations were seriously 
disturbed. Demetrius is the apostle of that large class of 
men—large in every age—who expect the menue of the 
universe to adjust itself to their business enterprises. Wher- 
ever Paul went, he strengthened the brethren. Through 
Galatia and Phrygia, with other provinces of Asia Minor, 
and through Macedonia and Achaia, he preached the word, 
wrought miracles, confounded the enemies of the gospel, 
endured persecutions, and showed continually that he did 
not count his life dear unto himself. Nor was his fourth 
journey wanting in other striking incident. At Troas, he 
restored to life a young man by the name of Eutychus, who 
was killed by falling from a window while asleep at mid- 
night, during one of Paul’s long sermons; at Miletus he 
took a most affecting leave of the brethren of Ephesus ; 
and on his return to Jerusalem, he was arrested and thrown . 
into prison, in Fort Antonia. This was A. D. 58.9 

The circumstances of this arrest, and the important influ- 
ence it exerted upon the future course of the Apostle, con- 
strain us to dwell here for a moment.. St. Paul had come 


up to Jerusalem with contributions from Gentile believers, 
under a distinct apprehension that bonds and imprisonment 


awaited him. More than twenty years of continuous labor 
and suffering for the cause of Christ, had by no means 
cooled his ardor, or weakened his purpose to ‘finish his 
course with joy.’’ He needed not-to be told that he was 
deeply hated, not only by the unbelieving Jews, but by the 


Judaizing Christians, a taste of whose quality had been fur- 
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nished him in distant provinces, but the seat of whose power 
was at Jerusalem. Welcomed by the brethren, he was at 


once introduced to the assembly of the elders, who stated to 
him the grounds of the dislike which thousands of the be- 


. . ° ‘ 
lieving Jews bore to him. They were all zealous for the 
law; while Paul, they alleged, taught the Jews residing in 
the provinces to forsake Moses. His life, therefore, would 
be insecure should he venture into the streets of Jerusalem. 


To allay this animosity, the assembly judiciously proposed 
that Paul should accompany four men, who had taken the 


Nazaritic vow, and whose time of purification had arrived, 
into the Temple, join them in their rite, pay their charges, 
which were by no means inconsiderable, and thus show that 


he was.at least disposed to walk orderly. 
No sooner, however, was he within the temple—that is 


within the Israelitish court—than his enemies assumed that 
the men he had brought with him were Greeks, and that 
the temple, therefore, was defiled. Having thus raised a 


great uproar, and the multitude seeking to kill him on the 


spot, the chief captain, with soldiers, hurried down to him, 
and mistaking him for an Egyptian who had previously given 


some trouble, put him in chains, and was leading him forth, 
when he was borne up the stairs by the crowd of people. 
Paul immediately sought, and strangely enough, gained 


leave to address the multitude. He proceeded to recite in 
the Hebrew language, amid the most profound silence of 


his auditors, the circumstances of his birth, his education, 
his religion, his persecution of the Christians, his conver- 
sion, and his mission to the Gentiles. No sooner did he 


mention the Gentiles, however, than he was interrupted b 


the most vociferous shouts of the multitude, who cried, 
«¢ Away with such a fellow from the earth! for it is not fit 
that he should live.”” Then the chief captain commanded 
him to be brought into the castle, and to be examined with 
scourging. Never did the brave Paul seem braver than 
now. As a bound him with thongs, and the tumultuous 
sea of wrath heaved and swelled around him, in the calm 
majesty of innocence, he asserted his birthright, as he had 
before done at Ephesus. The claim, “I am a Roman citi- 
zen,” struck terror to the hearts of the rulers, and secured 
him consideration.” 
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We cannot detail what followed. His examination next 
day before the council of which twenty years before he was 
probably a member, and the scene of confusion that ensued ; 


the sworn conspiracy of forty men, neither to eat nor drink 
till they had slain Paul ; the exposure of this conspiracy by 


his nephew both to himself and _to the chief captain ; the 
removal of Paul to Cesarea in the night time, under a strong 
guard of four hundred and seventy men, that he might be 


committed to the charge of Felix the governor; his two 
years confinement at Cesarea, from A. D. 58 to A. D. 60; 


his accusation to the governor by Tertullus the orator ; his 
examination before Felix, and afterwards before the new 
governor, Festus, and before king Agrippa himself—occa- 


sions when Paul’s glowing, heroic, Christian eloquence 
- i) ’ 


made Felix tremble, and almost persuaded Agrippa to be- 


come a Christian; his appeal to Cesar; his embarkation 
for Rome ; his shipwreck at Melita, his subsequent landing 
at Puteoli, his joyous meeting of his brethren at ‘* Appii- 
forum and The Three Taverns ;’” his arrival at Rome A. D. 


61—for the full recital of these and many other transactions, 


we must refer the reader to Saint Luke himself. 

Nor can we set in order the events of his subsequent his- 
tory. That his trial was delayed for the space of two years, . 
partly to secure the attendance in person of his accusers, 


and partly, perhaps, to suit the convenience of the emperor ; 


that he was, meantime, allowed to live in his “ own hired 


house,” under military guard, being chained to a soldier® 
who was relieved at regular intervals; that he thus gained - 
access to the populace, and preached to them the *“ glad 


tidings of God ;”’ that he made many converts to the truth, 


of which some belonged to the household of Nero ;® and 
that he was acquitted by Nero, and set at liberty A. D. 63, 
five years after his arrest in the Temple at Jerusalem ;— 
these are facts in which the authorities pretty generally 
concur. . 

It is more than probable, too, that after his release, he 
re-visited the fields of his former labors, at least in Asia 
Minor; that having ‘communed with and encouraged his 
brethren, he carried into execution a long cherished wish to 
preach the gospel in Spain, where he resided two years ; 
that he returned again, A. D. 66, to the churches of Asia 
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Minor and Macedonia, among whom he found heresies, 
divisions, and hatred, and with whom he spent the last year 
and a half of his wonderful life.™ 

We have now reached the spring of A. D. 68. “ Paul 
the aged’ has probably seen some sixty-six years. It is 
more than thirty years since Jesus appeared to him on his 
way to Damascus. Worn down with journeyings, and la- 
bors, and persecutions, and perils,—broken in health, and 
longing for joys immortal—after an absence of some five 
years, he goes back to Rome, where he is immediately ar- 
rested and thrown into prison. Scarcely had he left the 
city, on his release from his former imprisonment, when a 
dire persecution broke out in Rome against his brethren. 
A most destructive fire in that city had-been charged by 
Nero upon the Christians, as some have supposed, to avert 
suspicion from himself; and to give an appearance of sin- 
cerity to the charge, great numbers of them were put to 
death. ‘ Some'were crucified ; some were disguised in the 
skins of beasts, and hunted to death with dogs ; some were 
wrapped in robes impregnated with inflammable materials, 
and set on fire at night, that they might serve to illuminate 


‘the circus of the Vatican and the gardens of Nero, where 


this diabolical monster exhibited the agonies of his victims 
to the public, and gloated over them himself, mixing among 
the spectators in the costume of a charioteer.”®© Every 
Christian shared in this imputed gui. Paul was charged 
with being an accomplice before the fact, and also with hav- 
ing introduced a new and illicit religion among the citizens 
of Rome. As in other courts where passion takes the place 
of justice, the trial was not a means to the end, but a mere 
tribute to the demands of decency ; while it was already 
determined that the final blow should be struck. Nor was 
Paul unaware of his fate. There is moral grandeur in the 
submissive waiting of the Apostle for his condemnation. 
We can almost catch the inspiration of his saintly repose. 
‘‘ T am now ready to be offered, and the time of my depart- 
ure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousnes, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at-that day.” 
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The trial over, there might have been seen, early in 
June, an old man, surrounded by soldiers, and followed by 
crowds of the vicious populace of Rome, moving out of one 
of the southern gates of the city, past the pyramid, still per- 
fect; of Caius Cestius, that looked down in silent woe upon 
the spot where the deed of blood was about to be per- 

etrated, towards the place, where now stands the basilica 
of St. Paul. There, by the Ostian road,” under the open 
heavens, amidst the beauties of nature, at the command of 
the most infamous of monarchs, was beheaded the humblest, 
bravest, noblest man the sun ever shone upon —a man, 
the Son of God alone excepted, to whom the world is more 
largely indebted than to any other. Nay; do not envy the 
power that strikes him down! Ere that same June is at an 
end, Nero—the lustful, luxurious, shameless, cruel Nero— 
dies by his own hand. In the immortal infamy of his name, 
let vicious power, everywhere, read its fate. 


Standing at this point, and surveying at a single glance 
the thirty years gone by, how prodigious appear the labors 
of the sainted Paul. We see him sowing the good seed of 
the Kingdom in Damascus, in Cesarea, in Tarsus, in Anti- 
och, in Salamis, in Paphos, in Pamphylia—for we must enu- 
merate here by provinces—in Pisidia, in Phrygia, in Galatia, 
in Mysia, in all the west of Asia, in a word ; we follow him 
through Macedonia and Achaia, ard behold him founding 
churches,at Philippi, at Thessalonica, at Berea, at Athens, 
at Corinth; delivered from the wrath of his own nation at 
Jerusalem, he is borne away to the banks of the Tiber to 
feel the weight of Roman power, and throws, meantime, a 
light upon its corruption which makes infamy burdensome 
to itself; we see him again in the east, then in the extreme 
west, then back again in the east, exhorting the careless, 
rebuking the wayward, instructing the ignorant, confirming 
the doubting, giving joy to the believing, and everywhere 
strengthening the churches. While ‘The Twelve” con- 
fine themselves chiefly to Palestine, a narrow region upon 
the Levant, Paul journeys throughout all the Roman Em- 
pire — preaching the word, planting churches, working 
miracles, suffering persecutions, confounding his adver- 
saries, and achieving moral triumphs which condense into a 
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single year the changes of a century. Nor could he con- 
fine his care to the region in which for the hour his lot 
might be cast. Before the close of his third apostolic jour- 
ney, the demands upon his watchfulness had so increased, 
that he sought to aid by letter those whom he could not 
visit in person. And during the last fifteen years of his 
life, he addressed to different, churches and individuals, 
including one to his own nation, some fourteen epistles, 
exclusive of some that have been lost;® being half of 
the number of books in the entire New Testament. Thus 
does he tower above, not only any one of the other Apos- 
tles, but above “* The Twelve” combined. He seems to 
be more than twelve men in one —justifying his own 
claim, “I labored more abundantly than they all.” 

The fruits of that labor, too, were equally remarkable. 
Morally, the Gentile world to which he gave himself, was a 
desert waste. Everywhere superstition reigned. Idolatry 
was universal. Pilleenes had become effete and power- 
less. ‘The true God was unknown. Learning had de- 
scended to be the handmaid of magic, and the polished 
philosophies of Greece and Rome had given themselves in 
unholy wedlock to oriental necromancy. Idolatrous crafts- 
men and soothsaying speculators held a prominent place 
among the enterprising men of the time. 

Upon this arena of human diabolism, Paul boldly en- 
tered. He routed their philosophers, confounded their 
magicians, exorcised their soothsayers, struck down their. 
idols, shattered the walls of their temples, dried up the 
fountains of gain to their craftsmen, and carried the word | 
of truth, like a consuming fire, into the very heart of so- 
cial life. Where were idolatrous temples, churches sprang 
up ; and the voice of the charmer gave place to the voice 
of prayer and praise. “And when Paul was called home, 
Judaism was tottering to its fall, and Paganism had been 
smitten as with the mildew of death. 

Surely, upon such a man had been showered the inspi- 
ration of Heaven. Not by his own strength, but by the 
power of God, he so successfully wrought. Objections 
have sometimes been raised to the inspiration of Paul, and 
of others: of the apostles, on the ground that they differed 
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in regard to: the continued obligation of the Mosaic rites 
upon Christian believers ; and that they were mistaken in 
expecting that the second coming of Christ, the judgment 
of men, and the end of the world, would take place in their 
own day.” 

In regard to the first of these objections, we may reply, 
that the divine communication of the gospel, does not in- 
volve the communication of other truths outside the circle 
of Gospel truths, nor a knowledge of the relations of the 
new truth to the universe of facts and ceremonies. sur- 
rounding it. Its harmony or conflict with received science 
and with existing religious rites, would at length become 
apparent to the unaided understanding of men. The ques- 
tions of the continued obligation of the rite of circumcision, 
of abstaining from meat that had been offered to idols, and 
the like, lie outside of the body of gospel truth ; and the 
apostles might- well differ from each other in regard to 
them ;—though the light of the gospel, under free discus- 
sion, would at length bring them into harmony. 

The second objection, viz: that Paul and others expected 
the end of the world ingtheir time, owes its force to errone- 
ous interpretation of certain Scriptures. The foundation 
of the error has been laid by our self-styled evangelical di- 
vines ; but the objection, built upon it, to the inspiration of 
the apostles, comes chiefly from another class of men upon 
some of whom the whole subject of inspiration lies much 
too lightly. If the Scriptures referred to really teach a 
personal coming of Christ, a general judgment, and the end 
of the material world, it is clear that the apostles, in expect- 
ing the events in their time, were mistaken. But, had 
these parties come to the question without prejudice, they 
might have discovered that the coming of Christ was a spir- 
itual coming in the power of his kingdom ; that the’ judg- 
ment was to be through the agency of gospel truth, whic 

* Paul so widely extended ; and that the end of the world 
was the end of the Jewish economy, involving, among its 
final fruits, the abrogation of those materialistic forms of 
interpretation, from which these parties have not yet escaped. 
They might thus have harmonized facts and Scripture truths, 
without damaging the claim of the apostles to inspiration. 
In the meantime, we should remember that any mode of 
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interpretation that renders questionable the inspiration of 
the apostles, equally involves the authority of the Master 
himself.” 

To omit to speak of: the Christian heroism of Paul, would 
be to omit what is personally most distinctive in him. And 
yet this quality so pervades his whole life, stands out so 
prominently in every great crisis, and so promptly urges him 
into the very hottest of the fight in every great contest, that 
a full cincblation of it would require a recast of this entire 
paper, with that specific end in view. From the moment of 
his conversion, to the moment of his martyrdom, he braved’ 
every danger, determined to know nothing save Christ and 
him crucified. Tum to that memorable -defence before 
Festus, at Cesarea, in presence of King Agrippa. The 
king with great pomp entered into the palace of hearing. 
Festus the governor, the chief captains, and the principal 
men of the city, were before him. Paul was permitted to 
speak for himself. Unawed by the man-made greatness 
around him, he proceeds to his defence with so much par- 
ticularity of statement, such sweep of argument, and so 
much warmth and eloquence of styJe, that Festus breaks in 
upon him, and accuses him of being beside himself. ‘ Much 
learning doth make thee mad! But he said, I am not mad, 
most noble Festus ; but speak the words of truth and so- 
berness. For the king knoweth of these things, before 
whom also I speak freely.” And turning directly to him 
he adds, “‘ King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I 
know that thou believest.” And the king was so touched 
by the appeal that he exclaimed, “‘ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian. And Paul said, I would to God, that 
not only thou, but also all that hear me this day” —Festus, 
here, the governor, the chief captains, and these distin- 
guished citizens—* were both almost, and altogether such 
as I am, except these bonds.”’* ! 

How does he open to us a perception of the extent to 
which his heroism had been tested, in his defence of himself 
against false teachers. ‘ Whereinsoever any is bold, I am 
bold also; are they Hebrews? so am I; are they Israelites ? 
so am I; are they the seed of Abraham? so amI; are 
they ministers of Christ ? I am more; in labors more abun- 
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dant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in 
deaths oft; of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
saveone. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been 
in the deep ; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, perils 
.of robbers, perils by mine own countrymen, perils by the 
heathen, perils in the city, perils in the wilderness, perils in 
the sea, perils among false brethren ; in weariness and pain- 
fulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. Besides those things that are 
without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care of all 
the churches.” This is the man who is “troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed; perplexed, but not in de- 
spair ; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed.””> Brave, magnanimous Paul ! 

Such a man is an unfailing friend. There is such a depth 
of love and sweep of affection in his soul, his friendliness so 
springs out of the very purposes of his life—is so tempered 
by all that is purest on earth and holiest in heaven—that his 
friendship is as enduring as life itself. Nor could he fail 
strongly to attach others to himself. The love his brethren 
bore him, is shown in his last recorded interview with the el- 
ders of the church of Ephesus. They had come. down to 
Miletus, twenty or thirty miles, to bid him farewell, as he 
went up for the last time to Jerusalem. He reviewed his 
intercourse with them ; alluded to his labors and sufferings 
on their behalf; exhorted them-to remember, that for the 
space of three years he ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with tears ; and, aware that only bonds and afflic- 
tions awaited him, he told them that they should see his 
face no more. And then “he kneeled down and prayed 
with them all. And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s 
neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the’ words 
which he spake, that they should see his face no more.’”’® 
ae sittin was here, and how fully was it recipro- 
cate 

View the character of Paul on whatever side you will, it 
is equally extraordinary. Nor can we fail to perceive that 
what is morally great in him—what is noblest and most 
oblivious of self—is drawn from his religious life and faith. 
It is Christian truth that begets that uncompromising fidelity 
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to pene which is the very soul of his heroism. Paul is 
never self-willed ; but he is as firm in the right as right 

itself. He readily yields to the innocent prejudices of the 

world, and adopts every harmless expedient to win the souls 

of men.’ Thus, he’ circumcised Timothy,” whom he had 

called to be an assistant among the Jews; and entered into. 
charges with those who had taken the Nazaritic vow.* But 

he would not permit prejudice to be imposed upon him as a 

principle. Hence he refused to circumcise Titus,” that the 

truth of the gospel might remain with him. Henever mis- 

takes the impulses of his own personal desires for the com- 

mands of duty; but when God bids it, he walks with a 

firm step into the very jaws of death. 

Whether we study the wondrous character of his conver- 
sion, the multitude and magnitude of the dangers he braved, 
or his superiority to the influences of his Jewish education, 
we perceive in all the transforming power of Christian faith 
and love. From the moment that Paul understood that 
Jesus was the Christ, that he “ gave himself a ransom for 
all to be testified in due time,’”® and that the love which 

rompted his self-sacrifice, extended equally to every mem- 
le of the race, he rose superior to Jewish pride and exclu- 
siveness, saw the middle wall of partition between Jew and 


Gentile broken down,® and recognized the lowliest of men 
as fellow heirs of an immortal inheritance. He saw, indeed, 
universal condemnation and death as the consequence of uni- 


versal sinning ;* but he saw, also, through faith in Christ, 


the dead quickened into life again.® The good pleasure of 
God, which, through Jewish blindness, seemed a great mys- 
tery, was clearly made known to him—* that in the Ris 
pensation of the fulness of times, he might gather together 


in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and 
which ‘are on earth; even in him.” And, though the 


Jews for a time might stumble at this fulness of grace, they 
should not er fall; but having commended the salva- 
tion of the gospel to the Gentiles, they themselves shall at 


length accept it; and so all Israel shall be saved.® 
It was from the repose of such a faith, that Paul’s great- 
ness sprang. He had seen the Saviour. He had breathed 
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the airs of Calvary. He had heard the prayer of Stephen, 
—‘“ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” He knew 
that the power of such love, would lead every soul to “ con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther.’® He counted not his life, therefore, dear unto him, 
The persecutions of the world could not appall him. He 
died daily. And through the long period of thirty years, 
his example, in rectitude of purpose, in — to truth, in 
heroism of soul, transcends all others, and will remain for- 
ever the admiration of men and of angels. A. A. M. 


Art. XIII. 


Literary Notices. 


1. The New American Cyclopedia: A Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 


Volume XIV. Reed—Spire.: New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
Boston: Elliot & White. 1862, 


We always hail the appearance.of a-new volume of the New 
Cyclopedia with especial satisfaction ; for we find that it serves 
us more frequently and more satisfactorily, than any other book 
of reference, the dictionary only excepted. Particularly in ref- 
erence to the progress of the rebellion—whiose annals we daily 
read with such painful interest—we find that, in point of utility, 


the Cyclopzdia comes first, Colton’s Atlas second, and Lippin- 
cott’s Gazeteer third. With these works for reference, we have 


been enabled to localize, and comprehend the local bearings of 
most of the leading events of the war. For example the first 


articles which took our attention on receiving the present volume, 
were ‘* Richmond,” ‘‘ Savannah,” ‘* Slavery,” and, especially, in 
view of the important domestic influence exerted by the article’ 


described, so seriously to the disadvantage of the rebels, we have 
found the article “Salt” very instructive. The new volume is 


particularly instructive in the department of biography—for ex- 
amples the articles on ‘* Richardson,” ‘‘ Ritter,” ‘* Robertson,” 
** Rothschild,” ‘* Russell,” “* Schelling,” ‘* Scott,” ‘* Shakespeare,” 


86 Acts vii. 60, 87 Phil. ii. 11. 
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** Smoll&tt,”’ ‘¢ Soult,” “Southey.” The article ‘* Roman Cath- 
olic Church” is worthy of especial notice as an example of the 
impartiality which has proved the distinguishing merit of the 
New Cyclopedia. We confess ourselves unable to determine 


from the article alone, whether the writer is himself Protestant 


or Catholic! There are comprehensive articles under the heads 
‘* Russia,” ‘* Sardinian States,” ‘‘ Scotland,” ‘‘ Sicilies,” and 
‘“‘ Spain.” It will be seen that the work is nearly complete. It 
will prove ‘invaluable to the student. We are happy to learn 


that it is meeting with the success it merits, 


2. Margaret Howth; A Story of To-Day. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1862. pp. 266. 


Quite a difference of opinion has arisen among the critics as 
to the sex of the unknown author of Margaret Howth. A 


Philadelphia editor, and a number of others, have spoken confi- 


dently of the writer as a woman, saying, in confirmation of this 
Opinion, that ‘*No man could have drawn the characters, showing 
us the heart of the heroine, nor created such a being as poor Lois.” 
These characters are indeed skillfully and powerfully drawn, and 
none other than a steady and confident hand could have delineated 
them. There is alsoa peculiar strength in the style in which the 
discussions are carried on between Mr. Howth and Dr. Knowles ; 
also in the fearlessness with which the writer goes into the depths 
of Holmes’ iron-clad heart, and, with a bold hand strikes out the 
line between the good and evil therein, and paints its lights and 
shadows. This perfect familiarity with the hardy nature of a 
man like Holmes, and the vigorous treatment of the entire list of 
characters, would seem to indicate a masculine mind and experi- 
ence, while the gentleness and charity that breathe through the 
whole speak of a woman’s heart in the work. The book cannot 
fail to interest, and the author or authoress,—who has evidently 
studied, thought, and seen much,—has only to strive faithfully to 
take a place among the first novelists of our land. 


3. The True Story of the Barons of the South; or, The Rationale of 
the American Conflict. By E.W.Reynolds. Boston: Walker, Wise, 
& Company. 1862. pp. 240. 


It was our desire to prepare, at some length, a review of this 
work—one that should give somewhat of its substance as well as 
purpose. But we find it impossible to make room for more than 
the customary “notice.” This however we can indite with a 
will, for to our taste, the book is the most instructive, and the 
best executed specimen of literature the war has occasioned. 
With the patience of a true historian the author has probed the 
root of the rebellion ; has found this far back in our annals ; has 
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found ‘it in the fixed aversion to democratic principles which 
must be the distinguishing characteristic of a people who do not 
scruple to take by might what they cannot receive by right ; who 


seek systematically and on principle, to build themselves up, by 
keeping a class of their fellows down. Advising, urging our 


readers to read the book and judge of its merits for themselves, 
we wish to give all the space we now have to spare, to an ex- 
tract from the introduction, written by the Rev. Samuel J. May. 

“That the *‘ Barons of the South’ and their retainers have 


long been preparing for this diabolical rebellion, and have intended 


to be utterly unscrupulous as to the means they should use to 


effect their purpose, is daily becoming more patent. Their dark 
secrets are being brought to light. Every day new revelations 
are made of their impious, infernal plot. Evidences of their 


malice long prepense are continually coming from unexpected 
quarters. Inquiring eyes have discovered proofs of their guilt 


as black and damning as that of ‘the rebel angels.’ The mod- 
est author has been impelled to come forth from his loved retire- 
ment, as a witness against them. It has been our privilege to 
hear, from the manuscript, the greater.part of what he now offers 
to the public. We have advised the publication of it, because, 
though much to the same effect has been given in sundry speeches 
and newspaper articles, we have seen nothing so thorough, so 
radical. He has indeed gone to the root of the matter. Every- 
thing in this book is racy, evidently the result of the anthor’s 
own investigations ; the product of hisown thought. Some parts 
of it are wholly original. The reader will find in it a few facts 
more startling than any other explorer has brought us from the 
arcana of American despotism. He has shown us again, that 
‘the children of thjs world have been wiser in their day and 
generation than the children of light.’ He has shown us that 
‘the Barons of the South,’ as the illustrious John Adams first 
called them in 1776, have, almost from the beginning, hated 
democratic principles and purposes. They have foreseen and fore- 
felt the utter incompatibility of a democratic government with the 
permanence of their ‘ peculiar institution,’ —that worst system 
of tyranny,—end therefore they early determined to rule or to 
ruin the Republic ; to change its character; to make it a ruthless 
despotism under a better name; or else to break away from it, 
rend it in twain, tear it in pieces. All this is made to appear on 
the following pages. We earnestly commend them to the atten- 
tive perusal of every one who is willing to know how implacable 
is the temper, how impious the purpose, of the leaders of this 
great Rebellion.” 
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4. Memoirs, Letters, and Remains of Alexis De Tocqueville. 
Translated from the French by the Translator of Napoleon’s Corres- 
pondence with King Joseph. With large additions. In two volumes, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. pp. 430, 442. 


No other foreign writer on American institutions is so favorably 
known, and so gratefully remembered, as De Tocqueville. A 
voluntary exile from his native land,—where the tendencies 
towards anarchy, by no means checked by the Orleans accession 
in 1830, filled him with anxiety and depressed his spirits,—he 
came to this country to study both the people and their institu- 
tions ; and, asthe fruit of his quick perceptions and deep insight, 
produced a work which it has been pronounced a shame not to 
know, Democracy in America. The justness of his observations ; 
his profound discrimination identifying the good and the durable, 
and exposing the superficial and the transient; his appreciation 
of the constitutional principle of preserving liberty by ‘‘ check 
and balance ;” his singular freedom from enthusiasm, securing 
him from popular delusions, and irrational expectations ; and the 
candor and liberality which breathe in every paragraph—all 
these placed him in the front rank of political philosophers, and 
made his work a classic to be studied and admired in numerous 
translations in the old world. But his literary celebrity is not 
all that gives an interest to his Memoirs, Letters and Re- 
mains. He has proved himself a patriot as well as a statesman ; 
his love of his country is too pure and disinterested to make a 
home in France desirable, while the liberties of the nation are 
fettered. Purity of private life, and sincerity and amiability of 
character, joined to his great intellectual powers and productions, 
give a prominence to the name of De Tocqueville which wor- 
thily distinguishes it from the herd of political vampires always 
but too numerous in excitable and fickle France. 

Our only complaint of the Memoirs is that they are too brief. 
A life so eventful—for De Tocqueville has been the victim of 
arbitrary power, has suffered imprisonment as well as exile— 
must have ample details to fill worthily more than the hundred 
pages which are given to his Memoir in the work under notice. 
The Letters make the larger part of the two volumes. It is in- 
structive in these times, with our fresh experience of the worth 
of British friendship and British love of free institutions, to find 
in the writings of one who, as a Frenchman, almost envies the 
stability and security to personal liberty enjoyed in Great Britain, 
these words: England ‘has less sympathy than any other mod- 
ern nation; she never notices what passes among foreigners, 
what they think, feel, suffer, or do, but with relation to the use 
which England can make of their actions, their suffering, their 
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feelings, Or their thoughts ; and when she seems to care for them 
she really cares only for herself.” The two volumes under notice 
will be very acceptable among American readers. 


5. Tracts for Priests and People. By Various Writers. Boston: 
Walker, Wise & Company. 1862. pp. 372. 

The most notable fact of the time in the theological world, is 
the controversy occasioned by the publication of the ‘* Essays 
and Reviews” by the Oxford Churchmen. That a work which 
goes into the subtleties of dogmatic belief, should, because of the 
startling nature of its contents,—bordering, as many thought, on 
rationalistic extremes,—reach a circulation of twenty thousand 
copies in England, and about five thousand in America, may be 
considered a proof that the public feel a vital interest in matters 
of faith—a proof that theologians have something deeper than 
a mere professional regard for such grave topics. That an inge- 
nious plot, worked out with exciting rhetoric, should get the at- 
tention of the great public, we can easily understand ; but that 
dogmatic points to which no arts of expression can give much 
extrinsic interest, should take hold of the sympathies of a great 
body of the people, can be accounted for only on the assumption, 
that beneath all the frivolity and worldliness and selfishness of 
every day life, there is a sincere regard for the weighty and sol- 
emn interests of the immortal spirit. The interest therefore 
awakened by the ‘* Essays and Reviews” we cau but regard as 
a happy omen—a ground of presumption at least in favor of the 
strength of faith, and the weakness of doubt. Indeed, the older 
we become the less do we fear the threats of infidelity. Of the 
various rejoinders to the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews”—and by this 
time their name is legion—the series of ‘* Tracts for Priests and 
People” make the nearest approach to our views and feelings of 
any productions we have examined. The ‘ Tracts” neither ex- 
press sympathy for, nor deal in protests against, the positions 
assumed by the Oxford Churchmen. They have no sympathy 
for those positions because these are ‘‘ almost entirely negative ; 
hinting at faults in the prevalent religious opinions of the day, 
but not investigating them ; hesitating dislike to certain obliga- 
tions which are imposed upon Churchmen, but not stating or con- 
sidering what those obligations are ; leaving an impression upon 
devout Christians that something in their faith is untenable, 
when they want to find what in it is tenable ; suggesting that 
earnest infidels in this day have much to urge on behalf of their 
doubts and difficulties ; never fairly asking what they have to 
urge, what are their doubts and difficulties.” On the other hand, 
the ‘* Tracts” do not join in the denunciations against the ‘* Es- 
says and Reviews,” because these also are negative, and turn the 
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mind from the Bible to opinions about the Bible, and-defer to 
the mob rather than to the only legitimate authority. The ‘‘ Va- 
rious Writers,” deem differences of opinion not only compatible 
with the existence of the Church, but essential to this existence ; 
~ and they therefore inculcate toleration, and rebuke ecclesiastical 
interference. Of the seven * Tracts” which make the volume, 
the two which have especially interested us, are “‘ The Appeal 
to the Scripture on the Question of Miracles,” and the ‘“ Dia- 
logue on Doubt.” Of these, the former states, with great clear- 
ness and force, the position, that the miracles are real, that 
belief in them is essential, but that nevertheless Christianity must 
prove iself—the miracles are not the proof, but an historical step 
towards the truth. The “ Dialogue” argues that doubt is not 
sinful ; that it is not to be evaded, but met, considered, fought, 
and vanquished. These two papers have in them so much of 
good sense, that we could, for them alone, heartily commend the 
volume. ‘The other five tracts, however, are valuable, and, for 
many readers, will perhaps have more interest than the two we 
have specially teferred to. We are not asked or even desired to 
endorse all that the book contains ; but we shall be glad to hear 
that it is widely read. 


6 Spare Hours. By John Brown, M.D. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1862. pp. 458. 


This neatly printed volume contains eighteen papers on various 
themes—some of them curious enough—from one of the first 
humorists of the day, hardly second indeed to Charles Lamb. 
‘¢ Rab and his Friends” is full of tenderness and of life-like 
sketching ; and, though the central figure in its group of char- 
acters is the dog “ Rab,” it is vividly human. The intelligible 
interest the brute feels for his mistress, while under the sur- 
geon’s hands, is true to nature, and leads the appreciative reader 
to put in a plea for the dignity of the dog-nature. The author’s 
affection for the canine species is so profound, that the proposi- 
tion to tax the individuals thereof—now being seriously consid- 
ered by our national law-makers—will probably seem to him a 
barbarism but little second to a taxon children! The paper 
with the unique heading, ‘‘ With Brains, Sir,” traces, in a style 
quite unique, the distinction between gift and attainment—and 
shows how through all culture and growth, the two are never 
confounded. The utility of method, rightly considered, is clear- 
ly stated and strongly enforced. The author is as severe upon 
a slovenly style as on a slovenly garment. The reader must not 
overlook “‘ Education through the Senses.” The theologian will 
‘find curious thought in the paper, ‘St. Paul’s Thorn in the 
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Flesh.” On the whole, ‘Spare Hours” is about as entertaining’ 
and suggestive a book as we have lately taken in hand. 


“7. John Brent. By Theodore Winthrop., Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1862. pp. 359. 


An overland journey from California to the East through 
Utah, with its attendant experiences, gives the basis of fact 
which a vigorous imagination and a graphic pen have moulded 
into one of the most entertaining stories of the day. Failure in 
a quartz mine, incidents of love, and strange adventures among 
the Mormons, make the staple of the story. The writer’s 
genius does the rest. We have found few things in modern fic- 
tion to equal the pictures of Mormon life which make a large 
proportion of the book. Those who havegead Reade’s ‘* Never 
too late to Mend,” will have some conception of the Mormon 
element in ‘‘ John Brent” when we assure them that it is hardly 
excelled by the pictures of Australian life which gave such 
thrilling interest to Reade’s greatest work. The style of ‘‘ John 
Brent” bears all the characteristics of genius. The sentences 
are short and crisp. Everything moves with cq@erity and preci- 
sion. Character is delineated by a dash of the pen. A happy 
word and a suggestive metaphor tell more than some writers 
would describe in a long chapter. There is no wearisome ver- 
biage ; no effort to fill out a story, but rather an effort to keep 
back much that might worthily fill pages, were not the reader’s 
time precious. Every new issue from the pen of the lamented 
author but increases our sense of the loss the literary world sus- 
tained by his heroic death. 


8. Baptism, the Covenant and the Family. By Rev. Philippe 
Wolff. Translated freely from the French by the Author. With 
Some Additions. Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 1862. pp. 345. 


Much controversy turns upon the question, Is the true bap- 
tism that of the spirit, or is it of water? The author of the 
work named above, disposes of the question by showing that 
there are two baptisms—one of water and one of the spirit. 
This distinction tHe author regards as fundamental; and he 
avers that a constant recognition of the same will prevent much 
useless controversy on an important theme. He is no friend, 
theologically speaking, of the Baptists. He indeed makes the 
acknowledgment, that he did not make the futile attempt of 
conciliating Baptists by soft words and honeyed arguments ; but 
even while doing this, he has carefully abstained from all per- 
sonality. He does not, however, have a high opinion of the 
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tolerating principle of those whose tenets he opposes ; and he ex- 
pects and is prepared for all kinds of abuse at their hands. It 
is, we think, the most sarcastic book that we have recently met 
with in the department of theological polemics. It contains, how- 
ever, valuable thoughts, and is written with not a few of the 
charms of rhetoric. 


9. Political Economy; designed ds a Text Book for Colleges. By 
John Bascom, A.M. Andover: W. F. Draper. pp. 366. 


The reading of Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” will soon 
convince any one that few subjects are more difficult to master, 
or are more disciplinary in their effects upon the student, than 
the subject of Political Economy. Any fresh facility therefore 
for the study of so prgctical a science, is to be hailed as an omen 
of good. The peculiar merit of Professor Bascom’s work is that, 
without omitting any thing essential to the subject, his treatise is 
comparatively brief. The arrangement of his book is natural ; 
and the student will find that each section is an indispensable 
preparation for the one that follows. Teachers and all persons 
interested will do well, we think, to examine the claims of this 
new text book. 


10. The Atkinson Memorial. Discourses by Thomas William 
Silloway. Boston: James M. Usher. 186]. pp. 224. 


These Discourses are published at the request of the Commit- 
tee of the Society in Atkinson, N. H., to which Mr. Silloway 
ministers. We find in them a happy mingling of the doctrinal 
and the practical, with pertinent and forcible illustrations. The 
discourses have been prepared with evident care. We find in 
them specimens of rich thought and elegant expression. We 
would notice in particular the discourses on “‘ Teachings of Win- 
ter,” and * Light at Evening.” The volume comprises eighteen 
discourses, and is elegantly printed. 





Regeneration. 


Art. XIV. 
Regeneration. 


Wiru the same Bible, and the same human nature for 
its interpreter, it is evident that however conflicting the 
forms and verbal statements of the various religious creeds, 
there must be in all creeds at least a pen. agreement 
as to certain fundamental principles. Two souls having 
sufficient identity of nature to be both called human, cannot 
frame two systems of belief wholly unlike. So far as their 
two natures agree—bringing, of course, a certain amount of 
agreement in their religious experiences, their wants, aspi- 
rations, hopes, fears, aims, attainments,—it is certain, we 
may say necessarily certain, that there will be an agreement 
in their religious convictions. To the extent of the actual 
and necessary agreement of the natures and experiences of 
human souls, considered especially as the interpreters of 
the same authoritative Bible, must, yes, must there be an 
agreement in the creeds of all Christian denominations. 
Thus much we may at once assume on rational grounds. 

The same reasoning would of course show that in all par- 
ticulars wherein human souls differ, and so have different 
and even conflicting religious experiences, there must be 
differences in the understanding of the Bible—differences in 
the creeds which human intelligence frames from the Bible. 
But on this point the world already has sufficient proof. 
Indeed, our present fear is that this proof will be allowed 

‘too much weight. The very point against which we would 
be guarded, is that we are in danger of presuming the actual 
differences among Christian sects to be as great, as radical 
as they seem. . 

That we may effectually guard against this danger, we 
would make as prominent as possible the distinction between 
the essence of doctrine and its technicalities—between the 
root of doctrine and its branches. The light receives a hue 
from the colored medium through which it passes ; and, fur- 
ther, the ray is refracted, and objects seem distorted if this 
medium be itself distorted. The divine ray passing through 
asoul colored and distorted by prejudice; passion and sin, 
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will occasion a very different seeming in the objects which 
that ray is intended to bring before the eye of faith, from 
what will be the seeming, provided the soul serving as the 
medium of the heavenly light be colorless, that is, pure—in 
no way or degree distorted by passion, prejudice and sin. 
Herein we observe that the agreement is in the essential . 
substance ; the disagreement in the forms and expressions 
which this substance is made to assume. 

Now we are confident that, to a much greater extent than 
is generally supposed, the differences of belief which distin- 
guish the Christian sects are formal rather than essential— 
technical rather than vital. We fear that the tendency is 
strong to exaggerate doctrinal disagreements. The points 
of difference between Trinitarian and Unitarian—between 
Orthodox and Universalist, are indeed numerous, and, in 
some respects, fundamental ; but are not the several parties 
here indicated tempted to make their points of difference 
more numerous and vital than they really are? Do they 
not, under the influence of a sectarian prejudice, find pleas- 
ure in regarding themselves as far apart as possible ? 

No person of genuine integrity, who comprehends the 
magnitude and feels the seriousness of Christian themes, will 
attempt to modify the significance, or impair the force of 
what seem to him doctrinal truths. To do this even for so 
laudable a purpose as that of securing more of unity and co- 
operation among Christian sects, would be but acting on 
the —— that a good end justifies dishonest means. But 
surely, a truly Christian mind will rejoice to discover actual 
unity where there is seeming discord. We certainly. ought 
to recognize all the agreement that truth and candor will 
admit. It is unwise and sinful to allow our prejudices and 
pride to assume and act upon differences that have no actual 
existence. 


The considerations now offered seem to us a fitting pre- 


liminary to the subject which it is now our main business 
to treat. Regeneration — its nature, its process, and its 
relations to subsequent experiences in the Christian life : — 


these questions present points concerning which there is, in- 


deed, much real difference of opinion, but nevertheless, more 
of disagreement in the use of terms, than in regard to essen- 
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tial ideas. The unlearned in both the Liberal! and the 


Calvinistic schools—we mean those persons who have not 
been trained to a critical discrimination in the use of terms 
—habitually assume differences of opinion wholly unknown 
to those who may be presumed to speak with something like 
authority on imi grave themes. It may be thought by 
many, that on no one point, save that pertaining to the dura- 
tion of punishment, is there a wider disagreement between 
2 Orthodox and Universalist, than on the subject of Regen- 
eration. We confess that were we to take a certain 
class of revival preachers—with whom regeneration seems 
to be a prolific theme—as the authentic expounders of the 
Orthodox theory thereof, we should, indeed, find that the 
difference between Orthodoxy and Universalism, on the 
point under consideration, quite radical. Or, if we are to 
consider as genuirle interpreters, the great mass of those who 
intend to accept orthodox views, but who have got their 
ideas on the subject wholly from their preachers, and have 
failed to distinguish between the literal and metaphorical 
in the language they are accustomed to hear from the pulpit, 
— if the notions which such persons have are the genuine 
orthodox views, we should find our dissent most emphatic 


and profound. It will, however, appear in the course of our 
present discussion, that our Orthodox brethren, as a body, do 
not understand their own authorities on the subject in ques- 
tion. Those great lights of orthodoxy, Edwards, Hopkins, 
Bellamy, Woods, Fuller,—to dissent from whom on points 
of doctrine is regarded by the people referred to as an act 


™We have hesitated in accepting a term too commonly expressive of 
indifference in the matter of Christian doctrine, and of an unsettled 
state of mind regarding doctrine, Yet such Liberalism is a misnomer; 
for no creed has proved more intolerant and despotic. We accept the 
term “ Liberal ” in the more worthy sense, as recognizing posetive views 
in the matter of Christian doctrine — yet views in harmony with reason 
as ang to views a on tradition and held in spite of reason. 

2There is no occasion for wrangling as to who or what shall have 
the proprietorship of a word which in the dictionaries signifies “ sound 
in doctrine.” The public mind has long been accustomed to use the 
term as expressive of a particular system of doctrines, and of persons 
holding these doctrines, without the thought that in so using the term, 


such doctrines are assumed to be sound—that is, beyond the reach of 
controversy. We are quite willing to let those who have so long 


claimed the word, have it. There is no danger of misapprehension 
én so doing. : 
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of temerity bordering on heresy,—have been misapprehen- 
ded by their admirers on the vital point in the theory of 
Regeneration ; and, as will presently appear, the misappre- 
hension is the very one which some of these writers feared, 
and against which they have been particular to caution their 
readers. Regeneration is a theme well calculated to touch 
the emotions of the devout; to constrain them to the use of 
metaphors and hyperboles; to mix—if we may here make 
use of the ingenious distinction of Professor Park—the the- 
ology of the feelings with the theology of the intellect. 
Accordingly, it would be easy to make extracts from Ed- 
wards,—the most intellectual and severely logical of all 
Orthodox writers, — which, if taken in the literal sense, 
would mean a very different thing, from what they mean 
if taken in the metaphorical sense, the sense in which 
he intended they should be received. What Dr. Woods 
has said in reference to the language used by his breth- 
ren in regard to the design and influence of Christ’s 
death, he might have said, and indeed would have been 
willing to say, in regard to the way his brethren have some- 
times treated the subject of Regeneration. His words are: 


‘‘ Some men, who profess to hold the general principles of 
orthodoxy, have evidently been led into error by mixing a degree 


of the literal sense with the metaphorical.” ® 


We have endeavored to make ourselves familiar with the 
way in which the authorities in Orthodoxy discuss the sub- 
ject of Regeneration. They are earnest, sincere men; evi- 
dently have an experimental knowledge of the essential 
thing they describe; have brought this experience to their 
aid in their interpretation of the words of the New Testa- 
ment, and, we freely confess, that they seem to us to have 
correctly apprehended the vital truth on the great subject. 
Taking only what is essential to the idea of regeneration, 
putting out of sight whatever is collateral and conditional, 
we do not ask a better, a clearer, a more thorough statement 
of the subject, than we find in the pages of the authors al- 
ready referred to. In connection with their treatment of 
the subject, we do indeed find certain views on other themes 
—such as the origin of sin, the extent of depravity, and the 
method of Christ’s action on sinful souls—which no Univer- 


3 Letters to Unitarians by Leonard Woods, D. D. p. 95. 
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salist can accept; which, indeed, the Orthodox themselves, 
of the present day, look upon with suspicion ; which the 
Beechers and the Parks are quite willing to modify, or even 
**explain away ;” which few preachers now bring before 
their people. But on the single and isolated theme of 
Christian Regeneration, we can accept thestatements of the 
best erthodox writers as satisfactory and complete. We 
propose, however, to treat the subject with direct reference 
to the New. Testament as illumined by Christian experience ; 
in pursuing which task there will be abundant opportunity 
to refer to the statements found in the writings of the men 
whose names we have given, and also to other respectable 
authorities —May we be permitted to state in this connec- 
tion,—however the fact may affect any one personally,— 
that the letter of Scripture will be inadequate to convey to 
any understanding, the essential truth involved in the idea 
of regeneration ; that this letter to every heart void of the 
Christian experience, will be a blank, an unintelligible lan- 
guage; that the letter in the Scripture, and the correspond- 
ing emotion in the soul, taken together, are alone adequate 
to the interpretation and apprehension of the theme. 


Every one is familiar with the general idea of regenera- 
tion as a change effected in the human soul. Precisely of 
the same general import are the phrases “ New Birth,” 
‘Change of Heart,” and the more exclusively scripture 
phrases, “born of the Spirit,” “ born of God,” * passin 
from death unto life,” ‘ being renewed in the spirit of the 
mind,” “ putting off the old man and putting on the new,” 
‘‘ becoming a new creature,” and kindred forms of statement 
scattered through the New Testament. To ascertain and 
state the special and radical meaning of this general phrase- 
ology, as expressive of a Christian change, is the task now 
before us. 

In the outset we desire to collate from the many passages 
of Scripture in which the subject of Regeneration is variously 
stated, a few of the more familiar ones, sugh as we may 
have occasion to refer to the more frequently in the sugges- 
tions to follow. 


John iii. 3, 5-8. Verily, verily Isay unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. . . Ex- 
19* 
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cept a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not 
that I said ‘unto thee, Ye must be born again. 


John v. 24. Verily, verily I say unto you, he that heareth 
my word, and believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from 
death unto life. 


2 Cor. v.17. Therefore if any man be in Christ he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away ; behold, all things are be- 
come new. ; ; 


Gal. vi. 15. For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. . 


Eph. iv. 20-24. But ye have not so learned Christ; if so be 
ye have heard him, and have been taught by him, as the truth is 
in Jesus: that ye put off concerning the former conversation the 
old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts; and 
be renewed in the spirit of your mind ; and that ye put on the new 
man which after God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. 

Titus iii. 4-6. But after that the kindness and love of God 
our Saviour towards man appeared, not by works of righteous- 
ness which.we have done, but according to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Hoiy Ghost ; 
which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. 


1 John iii. 9. Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ; 
for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is 
born of God. 


From this collection of passages,—and the number could 
be greatly increased,—the most casual reader cannot fail to 
perceive that the change involved in Regeneration is funda- 
mental in the Christian life, and in itself is very great and 
very comprehensive. The question, however, which brings 
us to the core of our subject is this: What is the essential, 
the specific character of the change effected in Christian 
Regeneration ? 

Two answers which may be given require to be carefully 


distinguished. 
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First, it may be alleged that regeneration changes human 
nature itself, — changes it in its substance, its powers and 
faculties. : 

Second, it may be alleged that the process of regenera- 
tion simply brings a new influence to act upon and through 
human nature, — while the substance, powers, and faculties 
remain the same as before, a new life or spirit is infused into, 
henceforth to govern this substance, and these powers 
and faculties. 

1. It cannot be denied that if the language of Scripture, 
as above quoted, must have a literal interpretation, — if the 
supposition that certain portions of ‘this language are meta- 
phorical and hyperbolical, is not to be allowed, the answer 
first named must be the true one. If, through Christ, a man 
literally becomes a “ new creature,” literally puts off the 
‘¢ old” man, and substitutes a “new” man, the change ef- 
fected is unquestionably in the substance, in the identity of 
human nature itself. And if the phraseology of Edwards, 
Hopkins, Fuller, and other orthodox authorities was, in 
every case, intended by them to have a literal interpretation, 
— if they are to be understood as disclaiming altogether the 
use of metaphor and hyperbole, — then is it clear that the 
authoritative orthodox theory supposes the regenerative 
change to be vital in the substance, powers, faculties, and 
identity of the human spirit. - 

Now we certainly shall not take much space to argue the 
question, whether or not the language of Scripture is, in 
‘any instance, metaphorical,— whether or not, in all that 
it says of being “* born again,” of “* passing from death unto 
life,” it is to have only a literal interpretation. It seems 
that Nicodemus was unspiritual enough to put a literal con- 
struction upon the Saviour’s words, in regard to the new 
birth (John iii. 4); and to refer to the way in which his 
dulness was treated, is sufficient to dispose of the absurd 
pretence that Scripture phraseology must always be under- 
stood in its exact significance. Human nature, in its sub- 
stance, has the approbation of Christ in what he has said of 
children, — the only specimens of unadulterated human na- 
ture, —“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” And Paul 
pays human nature the highest tribute, when he speaks of 
those who, in doing by nature the things contained in the 
law, become a law unto themselves. It is clear enough that 
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we are subject to no such rigid rule of interpretation as re- 
quires a literal rendering of the phrase, ‘* Ye must be born 
again. 

But our orthodox authorities do not put a literal construc- 
tion upon the language in which the nature of Regeneration 
is described, —they do not themselves mean to teach the 
doctrine of a change in human nature itself. And the no- 
tion that these authorities do teach such a doctrine, is the 
mistake to which we have taken occasion to refer, — the 
mistake of the great mass of our orthodox brethren, those, 
namely, who get their notions mainly from their preachers, 
and who are untrained to discriminate between the meta- 
phorical and the literal, in the use of ne i phraseol- 
ogy. They have, in this, done the very thing that Dr. 

oods, in the words already quoted, complains of some of 
his brethren for doing, — “‘ have been led into error by mix- 
ing a degree of the literal sense with the metaphorical.” 
The disclaimer, which the writers referred to, make, to the 
effect of denying a change in the substance uf the soul, will 
more properly come in connection with a statement of what 
their views really are. In this connection let it suffice to 
say, that those persons who talk dogmatically and literally 
about human nature being made anew, about having a new 
heart, a new soul, simply display more zeal than knowl- 
edge, — are using literally language which their wise men 
used figuratively, — are assuming positions for which they 
stand rebuked by the very teachers they assume to follow 
and revere ! 

2. The second position named is, that Christian Regen- 
eration, leaving human nature in itself just as it finds it, 
brings a new influence to act upon it,— infuses a new spirit 
into it, and so changes its temper, motives, and conduct. 
This we — as the Christian doctrine, and the doc-’ 
trine which has the sanction of the great men in all com- 
munions, whether Unitarian or Trinitarian, Liberal or Cal- 
vinistic. ‘ 

This view is in accordance with the evident scope and 
tenor of New-Testament phraseology. Thus Paul, instead 
of exhorting men to seek a new nature, speaks thus: “ Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus.” (Rom. xiii. 14.) Addition, not 
substitution, is the general thing enjoined. The same apos- 
tle prays for his Ephesian brethren, not that they may ob- 
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tain, in substance, a different heart, but that they may be 
strengthened by the Divine Spirit ‘in the inner man, that 
Christ may dwell in their hearts,” that they ‘‘ may be rooted 
and grounded in love,” that they ‘may be filled with all 
the fulness of God.” (Eph. iii. 16-19.) This does not im- 
ply the notion of a change of human nature, but of a new 
life acting upon and through human nature. So it was the 
covenant that God made with men, that he would put his 
laws into their hearts, and write them in their minds, (Heb. 
x. 10.) The literal substitution of new hearts and minds 
was not embraced in the covenant. The regenerative change 
is effected through the agency of the Holy Ghost ; and who- 
ever reads carefully the Acts of the Apostles will see that 
it is no part of the prerogative of the Holy Ghost to work a 
change in the substance or faculties of the soul. The Holy 
Ghost ‘descends upon” men, is ‘ received” by men; the 
disciples are ‘‘ saved ”’ and “ sanctified ” by the Holy Ghost, 
_are “filled” with it, “moved” by it, — but never, except 

it be in a metaphorical sense, are men said to be re-created 
by the Holy Ghost. We need not, however, pursue the 
Scripture bearing of this branch of our subject, for no 
respectable authority of any sect or creed will take issue 
with us in the position thus far urged. 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, that Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins came to the defence of President Edwards, with 
the view to shield him against the charge of teaching the 
doctrine of a literal change of nature through regeneration. 
Moses Mather criticized the language of Edwards, averring 


that his ange implied a “ physical” change of heart. 


To this Dr. Hopkins replied : 

‘¢ Mr. Edwards expressly says, he does not mean by his new 
spiritual sense, or taste, anything which implies any new natural 
faculties of the soul, of understanding and will, but that it con- 
sists in a new disposition of the same will or affection of heart.” 4 


In another connection, Dr. Hopkins says-+ 


‘* It is allowed by all, I suppose, that regeneration does not 
produce any new natural capacity or faculty in the soul. These 
remain the same after regeneration that they were before, so far 
as they are natural. The change produced is a moral change,” 


4 Works of Samuel Hopkins, D.D. Vol. III, p. 106. 
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and ‘‘ wholly consists in the renovation and renewal of the 
will.” ® 


In reply to the Unitarian allegation, that the orthodox 
theory of regeneration, or divine influence, does not respect 
the freedom of the will, Dr. Woods, of Andover, replies in 
language which unequivocally recognizes the doctrine of an 
influence upon human nature, as opposed to the notion of a 
change in the substance of human nature. He says: : 


‘¢ The doctrine of Divine influence has an immediate relation 
to the human mind. In view of this relation, we say that the 
Divine influence is adapted to the nature of the mind; that the 
Holy Spirit operates in such a manner as to offer no violence to 
any of the principles of an intelligent and moral nature ; that it 
always produces its effects in the understanding according to the 
essential properties and laws which belong to the understanding, 
and in the will and affections, without interfering with any of 
the properties and laws which belong to them.” ® 


A most strenuous defender of Calvinistic theology thus 
describes the nature of the regenerative change : 


‘‘ The call is rendered effectual with regard to them [the elect] 
by the removal of that corruption which renders it ineffectual in 
regard to others, — by a change of character, which in respect 
of the understanding, is such an illumination as qualifies them 
for receiving knowledge ; in respect of the will, is an influence 
so powerful as effectually inclines them to follow the inducements 
that are proposed in the Word of God; and in respect of the 
whole soul, produces a refinement and elevation by which the 
affections are determined to the worthiest objects... The introduc- 
tion of the principle of a new life into those which are consid- 
ered spiritually dead, is called, in conformity to Scripture 
language, Regeneration.” ? 


No writer has made a better statement of the essential 
change effected in regeneration, or more unequivocally-ex- 
posed the fallacy of assuming the change to be organic, than 
Dr. Bushnell. In his sermon on Regeneration, after enu- 
merating certain Scripture expressions, such as “ putting off 
the old man, and putting on the new,” the “ being created 


5 Works of Samuel Hopkins, D.D. Vol. III, p. 552. 
6 Letters to Unitarians, pp. 108, 9. 
7 Lectures on Divinity, by Geo. Hill, D.D. Book V. p. 606. 
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in righteousness and true holiness,” and the “ being trans- 
. formed,” he adds: 


‘‘ Sometimes this change is conceived to be a really organic 
change in the subject. The strong expressions, just referred to, 
in the Scripture, are taken literally, as if there was, and must 
needs be, a literal re-creation of the man. The difficulty, back of 
the wrong action, is conceived to be the man himself, -as a mal- 
constructed and constitutionally evil being, who can never be less 
evil till something is taken out of him and replaced by a new inser- 
tion, which is, in fact, a new creation by the fiat of Omnipotence. 
But this, it is plain, would be no proper regeneration of the man, 
but the generation rather of another man in his place. Personal 
identity would be overthrown. The man would not, or should 
not, be consciously the same that he was. Besides, we are re- 
quired to put off the old man, ourselves, and put on the new, and 
even to make ourselves a new heart and a new spirit ; which 
shows, as clearly as possible, that we are to act concurrently in 
the change ourselves, whatever it be. But how can we act con- 
currently in a literal re-creation of our nature ? ”§ 


The evil removed by Regeneration, Dr. Bushnell defines 
“+a false love, — a wrong love, — a downward, selfish love; ”’ 
so that the change of heart is, substantially, a change of 
love. 


‘¢ Hence it is that so much is said of the heart in the Gospel, 
and of a change of the heart; for it is what proceeds out of the 
heart that defileth a man. The meaning is, not that Christianity 
proposes to give us a new organ of soul, or to extract one mem- 
ber of the soul and insert another, but that it will change the 
love of the heart. A man’s love is the same thing as a man’s 


heart.” 9 

Dr. Joseph Bellamy says that, in Regeneration, we “ re- 
ceive a divine light,” that ‘* our eyes are opened, and we are 
brought out of darkness into a marvellous light.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Edward D. Griffin, ‘ Regeneration is nothing 
more nor less than the commencement of holiness in the 
soul.” 4 Dr. Nehemiah Adams avers that “ there is a total 
difference between man by nature and man by grace,” — 
language that would mislead but for his subsequent remark, 
that ‘no new powers are implanted in the soul.” 2 Alex- 


8Sermons on the New Life. pp. 116, 117. 
9Ibid. p. 119. 1° Works. Vol. 1. p.335. 11 Park Street Lectures, 


p- 118, 12 Evenings with the Doctrines, p. 278, 
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ander Knox, a voluminous and reputable writer of the 
Episcopal Church, regards Regeneration as ‘ the effect of a 
heavenly influence on the mind and heart.” He adds: “ To 


be dead to sin and alive to righteousness is, in point of fact, 
the essence of spiritual regeneration.” 4 


It is not, perhaps, essential to the treatment of our sub- 
ject, to consider the question, From what does regeneration 
deliver a soul? What is the essential evil removed by the 
regenerative process? A special reason for not considering 
the question might be found in the fact, that it brings us 
near a point where Orthodoxy and Universalism, thus far 
found to agree, must disagree. Nevertheless, in the hope 
that it will serve to make the essential idea of regeneration 
more distinct, we will endeavor to define the essential effect 


wrought in or upon the soul in the regenerative process. 
Orthodoxy we regard as right in assuming that depravity 
inheres in the influence actuating the soul, and not in the 


substance or faculties of the soul. No faculty, propensity, 
desire, or emotion, is either sinful or virtuous, — in a word, 


is possessed of any moral quality whatever. It is essential 
to this moral quality, to virtue or vice, that there shall be an 
action of the will. It is the prerogative of the will to regu- 
late, or, it may be, to restrain certain propensities. When 


the will does this, in accordance with the dictates of the 


moral law, virtue is generated; when the will permits the 
action of any propensity or faculty against the dictates of 
the moral law, vice is generated. ‘There can be no such 


thing as constrained, necessitated, involuntary sinfulness. 


The mere terms involuntary sin are self-contradictory. In 


every conceivable case of human sinfulness, the soverdign 
act of the individual will, giving consent, is.supposed. "We 
are not aware that any respectable writer, of any Christian 


sect, disputes this fundamental position. 


Further, let it not be presumed that either sinfulness or 


virtue consists in particular acts, either of external conduct 
or even of inward determination. It is not in individual 
instances, wherein the will consents to good or evil, that vir- 


tue or vice finds its origin. Sinfulness is a state of the will, 


—a constant consent thereof to evil. The real sin is not 
the theft of yesterday, the falsehood of a week since, or the 


13 Remains. Vol. I. p. 491, 2. 
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slander of a still earlier date ; neither is the sin in the par- 
ticular act of the will which gave consent to the ‘theft, the 


falsehood, or the slander ; the real sin is that fixed inclination 


of the will which is a constant attitude of consent to the form 
of selfishness which finds outward expression in theft, false- 
hood, or slander. Real sin is not an act, or a determination ; 


nor is it a congeries of acts, or of determinations ; it is a per- 


vading quality in the soul, — the fixed and constant attitude 
of the will consenting tothat which the moral sense disap- 
proves. }* : 

Our present purpose does not require a discussion of the 


question, whether the attitude of the will, in which sin has 
Its essence, is innate and total. We will simply state, in 
passing, that as voluntariness is essential to the idea of sin, 


we see not how the terms innate or hereditary can apply to 


it. If it is voluntary with the individual, it must have been 
a by him; and if begun by Aim, it is not innate within 
im. : 
As respects the totality of sin, we see nothing in its defi- 
nition that involves the notion, nor anything in the facts of 


a sinner’s career to indicate it. We know by observation, 
perhaps by experience, that the will may have a fixed atti- 
tude of consent towards a particular evil, and at the same 
time be equally fixed in withholding consent as respects a dif- 


ferent form of evil. For example, we have known men to 


be habitual inebriates, and nevertheless be incorruptible in 
their integrity. If sinfulness were total, the consent of the 
will would be constant towards all forms of evil. Butit is 
not material to the point properly under eonsideration, 


to determine how sin comes to be in the soul, or the extent 
to which it pervades the soul. It is sufficient here, that we 


14 The old school of Calvinistic writers were sorely puzzled to make 
any definition of sin accord with their doctririe of imputation. Every 
definition assumes sin to be a personal matter, — the sinner’s own act 


or state, and so nut transferable. How, then, could Christ’s righteous- 


ness be imputed to men, and how could men’s sinfulness be imputed 
to Christ? Especially, how could Adam’s sin be imputed to,his poster- 


ity? The New-England divines have very generally conceded that, 
on this point, the logic of the old writers is at fault. Says Dr. Woods, 


“The imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, in any sense which 
those words properly convey, is a doctrine which we [the orthodox of 
New England] do not believe.” Letters to Unitarians, é 44, Years 
ago Andover repudiated the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism on 
this matter of ,imputation. 

VOL. XIX. 20 
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have a satisfactory statement of the nature of sin. It is, 
we repeat, the consent of the will, habitual or constant, to 
things disapproved by the moral sense. 


We are now prepared for the question— What is Regen- 
eration? 'The answer to this question requires careful dis- 
crimination in the use of language. It is clear, that through 
regeneration, the perversity of the will is corrected, 
whereby it no longer consents to things evil, but determines 
to that which is right. Nevertheless, should we say regen- 
eration is the act, be it what it may, by which the habitual 
attitude of the will consenting to evil is changed to the atti- 
tude of refusing its consent to evil, the statement would not 
be sufficiently discriminative to be correct. 

We hold that even a pagan may repent of sin. The 
accusing conscience is a part of human nature in all time 
and eyerywhere. Christianity came to the conscience, 
but did not make it—did not introduce it into the human 
soul. Irrespective, therefore, of Christianity, a man’s con- 
science will rebuke him for known violations of the moral 
law. Under the influence of this natural monitor, even 
the pagan, realising his evil career, may repent and reform 
—may by an energy purely his own, ine the attitude of 
his will, and from the practice of evil resolutely and suc- 
cessfully practice that which is good. The theoretical infi- 
del may do this. Cases are by no means rare in which 
human wills have, by the simple force inhering in men, 
been corrected. All honor to the man, be ‘he nominally 
what he may, infidel, pagan, or Christian, who corrects his 
perverse will. But in every such case, the result is self- 
reformation—there has been no regeneration. 

The fact that we always associate moral rectitude with 
regeneration, that we spontaneously assume, that a life of 
integrity must necessarily flow from a regenerated soul, 
must not be regarded as equivalent to conceding that rec- 
titude is dependent upon regeneration. The peculiar power 
which thé word regeneration implies, is distinctively Christian. 
Up to the time of Christ, no human soul had been regen- 
erated. This result was the “new thing” which Christ 
made possible; and one of the certain accompaniments of 
this new thing was reformation and rectitude of life. The 
regenerated disciples were known by their fruits—the fruits 
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of holiness. But it would be a gross libel on the pagan 
world to say that rectitude was first made known by Christ, 
or even first exhibited by him. : 

The fact is all important that rectitude, though indispen- 
sable as a part or rather as a result of Christian character, 
is nevertheless not distinctively Christian—that the special 
work of Christianity, namely, regeneration, while it in- 
volves rectitude, is, in its essence, Uistinet from it. At the 
same time, we fear that to the nominal Christian world, this 
vital distinction is not sufficiently clear. Too many are 
prone to believe that the minister who preaches good moral- 
ity only, is nevertheless a Christian minister. We have 
heard sermons, so called, in which the nature of virtue was 
correctly explained, and its claims urged on men, but 
in which there was not a particle of the distinguishing 
Christian element! The ideas explained and the precepts 
enforced, could have been preached from Plato just as well 
as from the Sermon on the Mount. Indeed there would be 
— propriety in preaching such ideas and maxims from 

lato, because with him they are the essential excellence, 
whilein the Sermon on the Mount they are only re-affirmed 
—we may say borrowed from the pagan sages—the distin- 
guishing excellence here being what we shall presently ex- 
plain, regeneration. We hope never to write a word that 
can be construed into an implication that a moral life is a 
small matter. We hope never to learn that the words we 
have written in this connection have been interpreted by 
any one as countenancing the notion that moral rectitude 
is a point of secondary importance. Language cannot 
overstate the value and the claims of rectitude. No man 
who lacks this can be a Christian. Yet that a man may 
have this and not be a Christian, is susceptible of the 
clearest proof. 

Aristides the Just, lived five hundred years before Christ. 
Of course, it is historically impossible that he could have 
been a Christian. Yet he was a man of rectitude, so much 
so that his name is conspicuous in history as the synonyme 
of an incorruptible probity. On the score of simple recti- 
tude, even,Christian history furnishes but few examples which 
compare with that of the pagan Aristides. Hence, had 
réctitude been sufficient, Christ would not have been spec- 
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ially needed. It would have met the needs of men as well 
to have pointed to the upright Greek, surnamed the Just. 
The pagan Socrates understood and worthily exemplified 
the principles of morality. True, as a theorist, he was nar- 
row and incomplete ; as all theorists are tempted to do, he 
unduly exalted, in his ethical system, the intellectual above 
the emotional—gave too much significance to knowledge 
and too little to sense. Yet he saw the essence of virtue, 
and, in many particulars, his life was a noble illustration of 


its precepts. The virtues of self-denial, temperance, and 
truthfulness, find as positive and unequivocal an elucidation 
in the sayings of Socrates as in any Christian moralist. 16 
An orthodox writer draws a parallel between Socra- 
tes and Paley, and with candor confesses that the 


moral system of the Pagan is as much superior to that of 
the nominal Christian, as virtue is a nobler end than happi- 
ness, and the claims of duty are above those of personal 


interest.27 


'5 “ Aristides was inferior to Themistocles in resource, quickness, 
and flexibility, and power of coping with difficulties ; but incompar- 
ably superior to him, as well as to other rivals and contemporaries, in 
integrity, public as well as private; inaccessible to pecuniary tempta- 
tions, as well as to other seductive influences, and deserving as well as 
enjoying the highest measure of personal influence. He is described 
as the peculiar friend of Clisthenes, the first founder of the democrac 
—as pursuing a straight and single-handed course in political life, wi 
no solicitude for party ties, and with little care either to conciliate 
friends or to offend enemies,—as unflinching in the exposure of corrupt 
practices, by whomsoever committed or upheld,—as earning for him- 
self the lofty surname of the Just, not less by his judicial decisions in 
the capacity of archon, than by his equity in private transactions, and 
even his candor in political dispute,—and as manifesting throughout a 
long public life, full of tempting opportunities, an uprightness without 
flaw, and beyond all suspicion, recognized equally by his bitter con- 
temporary, the poet Timocreon, and by the allies of Athens, upon 
whom he first assessed the tribute.”—Grotes’ History of Greece, Vol. 
iv. page 339. New York edition. 

'6See more particularly numerous passages scattered through the 
first two books of Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 

17“ Socrates furnishes the elements and outlines of Paley’s Natural 


Theology ; it is oer to be regreted that he had not contributed as 
largely to the Moral Philosophy. For the system of the heathen 


moralist is as much superior to that of the Christian, as virtue is a 
higher and better end than happiness, and the claims of duty are par- 
amount to the considerations of personal interest.” Article viii. in the 
Biblical Repository for October, 1854, by Rev. William S. Tyler. 
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No moralist has made a nearer approach to a definition of 
holiness than Plato, when he says that, ‘* What is holy is 
loved [by the gods], because it is holy, and that it is not holy 
because they love it.” *® Words cannot more clearly recog- 
nize the intrinsic worth of holiness. 

Cicero teaches that virtue “‘ is honerable without being en- 
nobled ;” and that ‘‘ were it praised by none it would be 
commendable in itself.” 1" He enunciated that fundamental 
fact of ethics, that “an action which is intrinsically right 
is ane morally good in so far as it is voluntary.” Hon- 
esty, he said, ‘charms us by its own properties.””4 Dis- 
tinguishing clearly between the simply expedient and the 
right, this great moralist could say, in language worthy of 
a Christian, that a man “should understand that nothing is 
either expedient or useful which is unjust,” and that * he 
who has net learned this, cannot be a goed man.” ™ 
Cicero is vehement in contemning the Epicurean theory that 
virtue is identical with that which affords pleasure. He 
censures Callipho and Dinomachus, “ for they thought they 
would put an end to the controversy if they should couple 
pleasure with virtue; as if they should couple a human 
being with a brute. - Virtue,” he adds, “does not admit 
that combination—it spurns, it repels it. Nor can, indeed, 
the ultimate principle of good and evil, which ought to be 
simple, be compounded of, and tempered with, these most 
dissimilar ingredients.” * 

It would be easy to cull sayings and maxims similar to 
the few specimens now given from various pagan sources— 
enough to prove, that if correct views of simple rectitude, 
and sound maxims for the guidance of life are sufficient for 
the world’s redemption, the mission of Christ was superflu- 
ous. On these points, the pagan worthies are ample and 
unambiguous. We are very far from saying, that the ethi- 
cal speculations of heathen teachers are uniformly sound. 
That very many of these sages were at fault in the vital 
particular is but too true. Epicurus, for example, utterly 
ones the essential principle of rectitude—less covertly, in- 

eed, but not less effectually, however, than Paley. The 
whole body of Sophists, if their ancient reputation was de- 


18 Euthyphron. 19Offices, Book I, chap, 4. Ibid. i.9. ™ Ibid- 
ii, 10. Ibid. iii. 20. 2 Ibid ili, 33. 
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served, were systematically corrupters of youth.™* Aside 
from what may be due to Christianity, it would be strange, 
indeed, if ethical speculations were not more advanced now 
than in the first ages of civilization. What we say is, 
that the essential principles of rectitude were understood by 
many in the pagan world, and exemplified by a few, before 
the Christian era. ‘Hence, if Christianity enjoins nothing 
but rectitude, it was not an essential advance over paganism. 
On such a supposition, it gave the world nothing new; so 
that even though it might be said, it made man a better 
creature, it did not make him a “ new ”’ creature. 

The point we are laboring to make prominent appears 
in this: Aristides, Socrates, Plato and Cicero were not even 
theoretical Christians. ‘They taught, and in many instances 
practiced correct morality, but the quality that is destinc- 
tively Christian, was neither in their thought, nor in their 
lives. Had they in all points lived the precepts they 
taught, they would have been strictly moral, but they would 
not therefore have been regenerated. 

Now what is the nature of simple rectitude, no matter 
whether in a pagan or a nominal Christian. We answer: 
simple rectitude is purely human. Let no one understand 


this as a slur, or as in any way a depreciation of the thing 
described. ‘We do not believe in innate depravity—that 
everything human is necessarily corrupt. On the contrary 
we reverence human nature as essentially good ; and hence, 
we are describing a high order of excellence when we de- 
scribe an nae as purely human. Man is capable of many 


ia and good things, and the best thing he can do, is to 
evelope a pure rectitude. Nevertheless, in its best form, 
simple rectitude is man’s work—it is purely human. 

We are now prepared to state the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of regeneration : it implies, over and above what, is 
human, the direct action of God upon the soul ; its principal 
ingredient is the active presence of the Holy Spirit; it is a 
process in which God and man are co-workers. We can- 
not here too carefully define our use of terms. Ina general 


24 Mr. Grote, however, has shown that this bad reputation was not 
deserved. He says that the Sophists were destinctively a profession 
of teachers for pay, and not a sect of dogmatists. Like all professions 
they had bad and good in their ranks. Yet the general effect of their 
teaching was salutary. History of Greece, chapter Ixvii. 
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and most important sense, all power is of God—even the 
strength to willis divine. All our powers, whether of body, 
understanding or soul, are sustained continually by an energy 
nor included in them, nor given to them. And God always 
aids men. There has never been a time when he failed 
to assist those who in good things sought to assist themselves. 
No man is sufficient unto himself in anything. The Di- 
vine providence always encircles him, and the Divine power 
always succors him. The Old Testament is full of recog- 
nitions of the pervading God. Man is beset by him, before 
and behind, and the Divine Hand is upon him. And the 
pagan worthies were aided by God in all the good things 
they taught and did, and aided too when they knew it not. 
When, therefore, we aver that simple rectitude is purely 
human, we must not be understood as meaning to exclude 
the agency of God in the general sense just explained. 
And when we aver that regeneration involves a direct ac- 
tion of God upon a human soul, we must be understood as 
recognizing a Divine action in a special sense—an action 
over and above what is involved in the idea of a general 
providence. If now with any reader the question arise, Is 
it true that God ever acts on human souls in the sense 
here explained? we may give two reasons why an answer 
to the question cannot be here attempted. First: of all, our 
present business is to explain the doctrine, or rather the 
fact of regeneration. We have not undertaken to prove 
the reality of the fact. Regeneration is exclusively a New 
Testament theme. It does not belong to the department of 
what is technically called natural theology. We are all 
along assuming the authority of the New Testament on the 
oint under treatment. We are to show what the New 
Testament teaches on the subject of regeneration—we are- 
not to show that what the New Testament teaches is true. 
This point is here taken for granted. In the second place, 
the fact that God specially acts upon a human soul belongs 
to experimental theology ; and aside from Scripture author- 
ity, it can be known only by experience. Pure reason has 
nothing to do with the subject, except in that particular 
wherein reason is always authoritative—the particular, 
namely, that no alleged fact is admissible if contrary to rea- 
son. Are there not among the readers of this, persons who 
know the fact of direct aid from a Higher Source—who 
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have as unequivocal knowledge of the contact of the Holy 
Spirit, as of any physical fact, for example the shining of 
the sun in a cloudless day? Certain it is, to all persons 
lacking this experience, rational arguments would be as 
futile, as a discourse on colors to the blind. 

We shall not, then, attempt any proof of the fact, that 
God’s Spirit acts directly and specially on human souls ; 
we are simply to show that such an action is what the New 
Testament means when it speaks of regeneration. 

Whoever will recur to the passages quoted near the com- 
mencement of this article, will be assured, we think, that 
a principal agent in the’ regenerating process is God. 
In experiencing this process, man is “born of God,” is 
* born.of the Spirit.” The soul is saved “ by the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Spirit,” and this, 
not through an effort exclusively its own, but by a some- 
thing which God through Christ “ sheds on” the soul. In 
the 1st Epistle of John, the fact is several times repeated in 
slightly varied language, that in regeneration, God is a sov- 
ereign agent. He ‘ dwellsin” man, and the fact is known 
because God gives him of his Spirit. “If we love one an- 
other, God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in us.” 
«“ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin; for his 
seed remaineth in him; and he cannot sin, because he is born 
of God.” The true disciple ‘‘ receives an unction from the 
Holy One,” whereby he knows spiritual things. We need 
not quote here what the apostle Paul says in the opening 
chapters of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, for we may 
presume his words to be familiar to every reader. It is 
enough to say, that if those words are true, the disciples had 
a new power—even the Spirit of God, whereby their souls 

were reclaimed, and their minds made acquainted with “ the 
8 of God,” 

The Holy Spirit is spoken of as if it were something more 

than an influence—as if it were an entity, and as such direct] 


imparted to the soul. It descended upon Jesus after his 


baptism “in bodily shape like a dove.” (Luke iii, 22.) 


The nature of this gift, as something substantial, appears in 
what Christ said to his disciples after his resurrection, ‘* He 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the 


Holy Ghost.” (John xx. 22.) On the day of Pentecost 
the descent of the Spirit was accompanied by “a sound 
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from heaven as of rushing mighty wind,” (Acts ii. 2,) — 
words indicating the reception of. something more than a 
mere spiritual impression. The language of Paul to the 
disciples at Ephesus is significant in this connection, ** Have’ 
ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?” They 
were, however, John’s disciples, had received only the bap- 
tism of repentance, not that of the Spirit, and as yet knew 
not that there was any such thing asa Holy Ghost. But 
Paul baptised them in the name of the Lord Jesus, and laid 
his hands upon them and then “ the Holy Ghost came upon 
them.” (Acts xvii. 1-6.) The exhortation of the Apostle 
to the Thessalonians, calling them from uncleanness to holi- 
ness, is accompanied with the declaration, ‘‘ He that de- 
spiseth, despiseth not man, but God, who hath also given 
unto us his Holy Spirit.” (1 Thess. iv. 8.) The Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles abound in similar passages—sub- 
stantially affirming that the regenerating spirit is not human 
but divine, not of man but of God. The sympathetic reader 
will identify in such passages the language of emotion, and 
he will be in no danger of giving to such language a too 
literal interpretation. Yet he knows that not to see in it 
the recognition of a saving agency from without—an agency 
in no way identical with culture, growth, development or 
any energy having its root in the soul itself—is to misappre- 
hend the vital point in Christian truth. 

The word which as a general term comes nearest express- 
ing the primary fact of Christianity, is externality. The 
primary influence does not start from the core of the soul as 
a germ and work outward. It is a sort of reality coming 
to the soul, striking upon it, piercing into it, and filling it 
with a new energy. Development, the spiritual life itself, 
is a result of this energy acting upon the spiritual nature ; 
and as a result it cannot be the primary fact. It is not the 
Spirit, but the fruit thereof. Both logically and chronolo- 

ically it follows the decent and operation of the Holy 
pirit. 

Students of the Christian Evidences are familiar with a 


form of phraselogy, which, because of its precision and com- 
prehensiveness, is deservedly stereotyped. It is this: Chris- 
tianity is adapted to human nature. Observe now the two 
facts which this statement implies. First, we notice, that 


there is an. agent which receives; and second, there is an 
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agent which imparts. Christianity is not gf man, but for 
him— is not evolved from him, but brought to him—is not a 
human creation but a Divine revelation. Take all the New 


Testament with this one fact omitted, and you have of 
Christianity nothing—absolutely nothing ! 


To the indolent youth shivering in the cold, the best ad- 
vice might be, not to run to the fire to receive warmth from 
without, but to bestir himself and get warmth from within 


—to exercise his muscles, and call out the heat latent in lis 
members. But in spiritual things, such advice is not per- 


tinent. The soul should indeed be active ; all the faculties 
should be employed for moral ends; a measure of moral 
warmth will be thus generated. But no friction in the ac- 


tivity of the spiritual faculties can evolve the regenerating 


warmth—this fire is Promethean—the torch that ignites it 
comes from heaven. Cold in its sinfulness or its indiffer- 
-ence, it can find the warmth that regenerates only by en- 


tering its Father’s House, where burns the flame kindled by 


other than human hands. 

It will be seen that we here touch the core of the ration- 
alistic theory—that we urge the vital point, which, as we 
think, this theory omits. tionalism assumes not simply 
that the germ of all possible excellence inheres in human 
nature, for this we admit; but that the vivifying principle 


also inheres in human nature, or at least is in such necessary 
relation with it, that the individual may at any time avail 
himself of it, or, if he choose, resist its influence. The doc- 
trine that an external influence vivifying in its nature is 
brought to the soul—that prior to this fact of its being thus 
brought, it has no necessary contact with the.soul—ration- 
alism discards. According to this theory, the Divine assis- 
tance is never special—never other than the operation of | 
general laws. In other words, the only action of God upon 
human souls, which the most religious form of rationalism 
admits, is that of providence; and this, too, in a sense so 
general, that beast as well as man—that the earthly as well 
as the spiritual is equally and in the same way under its 
protection. God cares for his rational offspring only in the 
sense in which he “caters for the sparrow.” We shall 
yield to none in the earnestness with which we contend for 
the blessed doctrine of a protecting Providence. But along 
with this we find in the New Testament a mode of action 
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upon human souls, which the idea of a providence does not 
include—a mode of action distinct from that even wherein 
the hairs of our heads are numbered—namely, the agency 


of the Holy Spirit ; an agency which does more than pro- 
vide raiment, shelter, or food—which regenerates the soul, 


But we have pursued the inquiry as to the distinctive 
idea of regeneration sufficiently far—farther perhaps, than 


the necessities of any reader have required. We trust we 
have made clear and satisfactory the following conclusions : 


First, that Regeneration is that renewal of the soul where- 
by a new and divine life is made to fill it and work out in it 
a saintly character. 


Second, that this change of character involves no change 


of nature=«that the faculties of the soul remain the same as 


before, the change consisting not in the alteration of these 
faculties, but in the influence acting upon them. 
Third, that the regenerated state is not. identical with 


rectitude, but is something over and above rectitude, though 
this is necessarily included in the results of regeneration. 

Fourth, that the distinctive element in the regenerating 
power is Divine and not human—that as related to the soul 
. It is external, coming to it from without. And, 

Fifth, that this regenerating element is distinctively the 
new thing in Christianity, and that the belief or practice 
which does not include it, is in no respect Christian. 


It seems to us essential to anything like a complete treat- 
ment of our great theme, that before concluding we at least 
indicate some of the attributes of the regenerating power, 
and also some of the signs of its operation. 

1. We observe in the first place, that this power is made 
known to us as a primary fact. It is not discovered by any 
ratiocination. It has no data. Its reality. cannot be logi- 
cally proved—any more than the fact of our existence. The 
Scriptures assure us that it 7s, and experience tells us what 
it is; as a something to be believed, logic has nothing to do 
with it. And as a first truth, it is of coursé, mysterious— 
all first truths are. So Christ assured Nicodemus, “ the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” “(John iii. 8.) 
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And this fact of mystery pertains, not only tp the origin 
of the regenerating principle, but also to the time of its man- 
ifestation. We may be tempted to ask, why was it not 
manifested at an earlier date? Why did not Moses have it 
as well as Christ, or why was it not imparted to Adam? 
Why was it withheld from so many generations, to be dis- 
pensed at a comparatively remote date in the world’s his- 
tory? What necessary connection has it with the appearing 
of Christ? But such questions are never pertinent con- 
cerning a primary fact—for such a fact is necessarily in&x- 
plicable. We can only say, “It is not for us to know the 
times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his 
own power,” (Actsi.1;) and except as a matter of curi- 
osity, it might further be answered that * Of the times and 
seasons we have no need” to be informed, (v.1.) The 
Christian is content with the assurance, that it was necessary 
first to “* prepare the way of the Lord,” and that the new 
influence was imparted when the proper period, “ the fulness 
of the time was come” (Gal. iv. 4.) Living at a period 
subsequent to the opening of the new dispensation, we are 
able to see, in a measure, what the apostle means by “the 
fulness of the time ”—we can see that the Hebrew theism 
and Greek culture were preparations * for the great work 
of regeneration ; but so far as what inheres in the nature of 
the regenerating power itself, it is idle to discuss the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ times and seasons.” 

2. The power which regenerates is sovereign in its effi- 
ciency. Weare often and correctly told that the Gospel 
invites, urges, entreats men to secure its benefits. But the 
regenerating power never invites or entreats; it takes pos- 
session and assumes control. Ina word, this power is, as the 
word implies, a power. And, as we trust we have suffi- 
ciently explained, it is not the power of man but of God. 
What right then have we to limit its efficiency? On what 
occasion has it ever failed to accomplish its proper work ? 
Is there an instance on record, wherein its energy has been 
successfully resisted ? If it be of God and be also a power, 
of course it is sovereign—of course it is efficient. 


25 On this point Neander’s Introduction to his History of the Christ- 
ian Religion and Church, is worthy of careful study. ‘The same may 
be said of Wayland’s two Sermons on the Preparation for the Advent of 
the Messiah, in his volume, “ Salvation by Christ.” 
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Some persons needlessly confuse their minds on this point 
by entangling them with questions as to the freedom of the 
will. ‘We say they do this needlessly, because both of these 
facts of sovereignty and freedom rest each on a basis of its 
own, and neither fact can be made to invalidate the other. 
Further, there must be a way whereby the Divine agency 
can overcome the human will, and at the same time respect 
its proper freedom, otherwise God has no sovereignty at all ; 
and if he has not sovereignty he is not God. The fact that 
we may not be able to conceive how this work of overcom- 
ing the free-will can be accomplished, proves nothing, for 
under God’s providence innumerable things equally as in- 
conceivable as the conquest of a perverse will, da, neverthe- 
less, actually come to pass. We are assured that God’s 
= ‘are past finding out.” 

e may also remember, that the operations of the regen- 
erating power are strategetic. When two armies meet, the 
contest is not simply one of force, but also of skill. The 
issue is sometimes determined by the question, not which 
side has the larger army, but which has the wiser general. 
If the sinner always knew before hand just where and when 
the Divine attempt to possess his soul would be made, he 
might, in the perversity of his will, continually resist. In 
the existing rebellion our generals have often been thwarted 
because they did not keep their secrets—because the rebels 
were forewarned of their plans. But the Sovereign Ruler will 
keep his secrets ; and the rebellious soul, at a time it thinks 
not of, and by a method it did not anticipate, will be sur- 
prised by the invading and conquering Spirit of God. 

It not unfrequently happens that the regenerating power 
of God begins its work in a way that, to the unsuspecting 
sinner, seems anything but divine. Of a sudden, his prop- 
erty is swept away by fire or flood, and from affluence and 
comfort he is reduced to penury and want. Then sickness 
lays its palsying hand upon him, and stretches him, weak 
and helpless, on a bed of pain. Then the trusted friends of 
prosperous days desert him, and he is led to feel, in .the bit- 
terness of disappointment, how precarious are mere selfish 
attachments. Then his idols, one by one, are torn from his 
grasp, and the world seems to him dark and dreary, and gloom 
settles upon his soul.. He thought all this was calamity, 
and wondered that a lot so hard should be forced upon him. 

vol. xix. 21 
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But soon a new revelation dawns upon his understanding. 
The blow that brought him low in the valley of despond, at 
the same time broke his perversity of will; the calamity 
that shattered his peace, at the same time softened his heart ; 
the misfortunes that humbled his pride, also opened his 
eyes to the vanity and deceitfulness of merely selfish pur- 
suits; and into the heart thus thrown off its guard, and 
made receptive of heavenly influence, the Holy Spirit that 
regenerates, enters, and a new and higher life is born. 
And he that in bitterness cried out against the hardness of 
his lot, now rejoicingly exclaims, ‘* Oh, the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out ! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath 
been his counsellor? or who hath first given to him, and it 
shall be recompensed unto him again? for of him, and 
through him, and to him are all things, to whom be glory 
forever.” . 

3. But suppose men die unregenerate? Can the Holy 
Spirit still operate upon them? Who, let us ask, can give 
a good reason to the contrary? An important and neces- 
sary attribute of the relation of the Holy Spirit to sinful 
souls is unchangability. The eemmnaneail proposition, as we 
have seen, is, that Christianity is adapted to the human soul. 
And as the soul is immortal —as death does not alter its: 
nature — this adaptation of the Holy Spirit thereto, cannot 
be broken by death, by a purely physical change. The 
agency of the Holy Spirit, as a abuaden force, must 
necessarily continue, just so long as sin remains giving occa- 
sion for the work of redemption. This, at least, is the pre- 
sumption, and holds till set aside by contrary proof. The 
fellowship of the Spirit extends across the grave; and the 
Church has members both in heaven and on earth. We 
believe that death, by the necessary removal of a certain 
class of temptations, gives the Holy Spirit an improved op- 
portunity to exert its regenerating force; but however this 
may be, it is surely an unwarrantable assumption that death 
destroys the opportunity for regeneration. 

4, A sign that a work of regeneration has been effected 
—asign that assures the world of this result —is the notic- 
able + aa in the character of the individual. Observe 


the special term we here employ. We are speaking not of 
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improvement, but of change. Under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, the soul is revolutionized. And the change 
does not consist in substituting better for good, though this 
is included ; nor does it necessarily consist in substituting 
good for evil, though this is most generally included ; the 
change consists in substituting a new principle of action as 
the law of the soul. The change is not analogous to that in 
the fruitage of the tree consequent on trimming its branches, 
and enriching the soil that feeds its roots; it is rather anal- 
agous to that consequent on the grafting of a new branch 
into its trunk. Hence the significance of the “ new birth,” 
whereby the child of flesh becomes the child of God. It is 
the old man put off, and the new man put on. It is not 
that man becomes a better, but a mew creature. His facul- 
ties, temperament, and general identity remaining the same, 
a new life fills and governs him. What was before simple 
rectitude, becomes sanctity; what was before kindliness of 
disposition, becomes affection ; and what was before a cold 
‘reverence for sacred things, becomes the warmth of piety, 
and the incense of worship. The man seems cemuiiiaah ; 
and the transformation consists not so much in what he 
does, as in what he is. There is a sanctity in his bearing, 
and apparent even in the tremor of his voice. A heavenly 
fragrance breathes from his most casual deed. Virtue goes 
from the hem of his garment. He has been translated into 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son. And the world takes 
noticé that he has been with Jesus. The change is pal- 
pable, and so distinct in its character, that the hypocrite 
strives in vain to affect it. Even the unregenerate see 
through the mask ; and the counterfeit is rebuked by the 
ungodly. Not simply improvement, then, but change, rad- 
ical and profound, is the sign of regeneration. 

5. We cannot conclude our treatment of the great theme 
without taking the opportunity to state formally, what we 
have all along implied, that the truth we have sought to 
elucidate has authoritative claims upon those who minister 
in sacred things. “It is distinctively the truth for preaching. 
No sermon is truly such, or has any right to be spoken from 
the Christian pulpit, that is not permeated with the unction 
of the Holy Spirit — the spirit which regenerates every soul 
that it enters. Discourses on morality, discourses made up 
of precepts arbitrarily strung together, discourses explanatory 
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of theological ideas, yet lacking the regenerating quality, 
are as out of place in the pulpit, as metaphysical disserta- 
tions or lectures on botany. Yet the preacher that does 
put this regenerating quality into all his efforts, will surely 
preach morality, enunciate precepts, and explain theological 
ideas, but it will be morality, precept, and explanation, all 
radiant with the warmth of a spirit that pervades, recovers, 
and redeems. : 

We do not mean to affirm that the preacher of regenera- 
tion will in every sermon use the term frequently. We 


-can conceive a sermon to be truly Christian in which the 


words regeneration, Holy Spirit, and kindred terms, do not 
once appear. In simple truth, the essential thing is, that 
the regenerating quality shall be in him—that his own soul 
shall bé Sonia with the divine emotion — shall be rooted 
and grounded in the redeeming love. Without himself 
being a regenerated soul, vain will be his efforts to compose 
Christian sermons—the divinest terms will avail him noth- 
ing. But, himself regenerated, he cannot preach other than 
Christian sermons. The heavenly quality has become a 
power within him, and he cannot discourse except as moved 
thereby. And if thus moved, he can have but one aim, 
to be an instrument, as-efficient as may be, in bringing 
his fellows into that kingdom of God which consists not in 
meat and drink, but in righteousness, peace and joy :—and 
these not simply in the sense of self-reform and self-satisfac- 
tion, but always and distinctively, righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Spirit—the sense which excludes the thought 
of self, and gives the glory to God. G. H. E. 


Art. XV. 
A Providential View of War. 


- WuaTeEvER may be thought of war considered in its re- 
lations to man,—the motives and the schemes of the human 
participants in war,—there can be but one opinion among 
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Christian men as to the character of war considered in its 
relations to God. No theist,tertainly no Christian, will 
admit that, as relates to God, war is an accident or even an 
incident in the divine economy. The Divine Ruler who 
makes all events a means of good, has not made war an 
exception to the general law. Humanly speaking, most 
wars are wicked—many people believe that all wars 
are wicked. Providentially viewed, war must have its use 
—must be an instrumentality for good in the end. We say, 
war must have a benevolent use, for the opposite presumption 
. dethrones the Deity, and destroys the very essence of Christ- 
ian faith. 

We propose in this essay, to take a Providential view of 
War—teo ascertain whether any of its benefits are discerna- 
ble to human vision. And we confidently aver, that even 
within the scope of finite vision, war is not altogether a 
curse—that in some particulars the blessing can be detected. 
There comes indeed genuine sweetness out of the bitter cup 
to that people who are worthy of progress, who have real 
virtue, who have those noble qualities upon which great 
deeds and high results may be founded. ‘There is not an 
evil in this world but has its compensating good—even that 
villain Judas Iscariot, or that horrible Roman Nero, serves 
valuable purposes to mankind, for he always appears as an ex- 
ample of the baser elements of human nature bearing their 
natural fruit. The night is followed by the day, the storm by 
the bright sun, the winter by the summer and war by peace, 
with all its benign influences. This is not mere assertion 
and idle speculation. It is the suggestion of observation 
for which the times present great opportunity — times so 
full of instruction that no man can let them go by un- 
heeded. 

Nations are but as water, they want movement to the 
bottom or they will stagnate. Their only chance for purity 
is in activity ; so that no humors, nor any of the diseases 
that will invade the body politic do invade it, and find a 
strong and seated kingdom there. When once they find a 
lodgement they commence-an attact upon the nation’s vi- 
tality. These diseases of stagnation are not and will not be 
quiet; they will not take a position and there remain within 
fixed boundaries ; they are vastly innovating, and go contin- 
ually searching for, to destroy the fountains of life. Peace 

21* 
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is always prone to the breeding of these humors, of these 
life-destroying ulcers. If they once become seated, there is 
a pain, as it is with-disease in the human body. When the 
pain stings, the body politic will utter its complaints, and 
where you hear these complaints you may know that there 
is disease behind them. . 

But there are those who will always cling to these ailings 
and hug them as the dearest treasures of their hearts. They 
feel well, they are in personal comfort, they don’t see that 
those things which they cherish as blessings are curses to 
the State. Hence they will not give them up. But the 
State insists that they shall ive them up, for in them it fears 
an attack upon its own vitality. The two, therefore, are at 
issue. If both are persistent, then war must come. There 
is an attack upon the disease, and that, too, for self-preserva- 
tion. It is the disease that is guilty of the first attack, and 
the State only strikes to repel, to beat back its enemy. 
Hence these blows that deal death may be a blessing. 

Periods of peace only breed causes of war. England is 
at peace with herself, but she is having certain sundry pangs 
and pains that will yet need the trenchant sword. Feudal- 
ism and the imperiousness of hereditary birth and honors 
are not yet powerless. They form one great antagonism ; 
and the people, the trading masses, the working masses, the 
middle masses, the small proprietors of the country, and the 
small traders of the cities and towns form the other great 
antagonism. ‘These antagonisms can not live in peace; 
they will not forever pause with the war of words; those 
words must culminate in blows, and this for a surér and 
more sound peace. The last great battle between the peo- 
ple and the king must be fought. When the Barons com- 
pelled John to sign the Magna Charta, when Cromwell 


beheaded Charles, and when James fled to Paris to be safe 
from the outraged populace, each was the culmination of a 


long struggle of words, of discussion. Peace had bred its 
humors ; old rights had settled into a stereotyped tyranny ; 


the expansive powers of the people in their intellectual 
eae and in their material wants had outgrown the lines 
which law and hereditary privileges nan them. These 


bonds must be broken, the sovereign authorities would not 
yield and blood alone could break them. Out of the storm 


came the sun; and the earth sprang up refreshed with new 
verdure and beauties. 
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War knits up .the laxed energies of a nation.” A long 
eace conduces to ease, luxury, a general suspension of the 
fishes and nobler virtues of our natures. -The streams of 
life. pass from sluggishness to stupor, and from stupor to 
stagnation. There are no inducements to great labor, to 
discipline of the mind and body save those of wealth and 
position. There are few occasions for the exercise of the 
greater virtues of self-sacrifice, patriotism, charity. The 
pillars of the temple of state are-filled with a dry rot, and 
fall away piecemeal. Individuals and the nation lose all 
discipline—they fail to observe Law, the supreme and ne- 
cessary law by and through which all their powers can 
achieve great results. At Oxford and Cambridge they 
teach the mind knowledge, they give it much knowledge, 
but less discipline: At Woolwich, our strong and sensible 
English cousins teach discipline of mind, of body, of char- 
acter. ‘They teach half the man at the universities ; but 
at the Royal Military Academy they teach the whole man. 
It is there, not a couch of ease and a dressing gown, but 
it is breakfast and inspection till 8.40; study, 9 till 9.80; 
clean and prepare for inspection at 11.45; drill till 12.45. 
The universities give a liberal education, but the Military 
Academy gives a professional training. At the one place a 
man becomes a receptacle, according to his capacity; at 
the other, his powers are educated for achievement. At 
the one place, knowledge may dwarf the mind, may not 
animate the faculties; at the other, every acquisition be- 
comes a new motive, a new force, a new capacity for work. 
So, in common seasons of a nation’s life, the people are de- 
voted to acquisition, and all their training tends to that 
purpose. But when stern-visaged war comes, every man 
buckles on his armor, he goes into discipline, and he counts 
his days as nothing unless they show great results. War is 
but the Woolwich of the nation, wherein the whole people 
are scholars, learning that stern discipline that makes them 


all heroes. 
The Times and Blackwood, and many of the tools of an 


effeminate old European aristocracy, call us a degenerate 
people, discover few virtues in us but what are redolent of 


the mob. They see nothing but politicians, no statesmen in 


our places of trust; men who are sceking to sacrifice the 
State to their selfishness ; who acquire skill in the activites 
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of life not to protect the people by law, and aid their great 
developments, but to fill their pockets with gold. They 


could not see in our people any capacity for love of country, 
for patriotism. But this war, calamity though it is, shows 
these carpers and enemies of democracy that we can be 


animated by higher motives in our public acts than mere 


selfishness. Even loyal and republican-loving Americans 
began to dispair of the Republic before Davis and Stephens 
sought to destroy it. When the President issued his pro- 
clamation, a puissant people rose up, as one man, and stood 


clothed with mail, the iron mail of war, the immortal and 
impenetrable mail of a high-minded patriotism and virtue. 


All meaner purposes were put under their feet ; all individ- 
ual preferences, aims, desires, were suddenly forgotten in ~ 
the one great and overwhelming idea of ‘“‘my country.” 


Rebellion paused, amazed—even the monarchies could but 
praise; for in this uprising of a great people they saw 
that democracy was greater than they had ever dreamed. 


Now, they may profess to despise, but the truth is, they 
fear. 


So here is a gain in war, before, we doubted of ourselves, 


of our capacity for self-government, of our Constitution and 
our Union. Now we have faith in them, a faith as deep and 
strongly-seated in our minds, or Alp or Appenine upon the 
rock-ribbed earth. The guns of Davis, the philosophy of 
Stephens, tke intrigue of a Floyd and a Wise have no genu- 
ine power in them for our destruction—neither have the 
diplomacies of Russell or the hostilities of Palmerston. 
Who can think of a Greece without her Aristides and 
Alexander ? of Rome without her Scipio and her Cesar ? 
of Carthage without her Hannibal? of France without her 
Charles Martel and Napoleon? of England without her 
Nelson and Wellington? of America without her Washing- 
ton? Great names are the wealth of a nation—they are 
an inspiration to all who have any intimations of,immortal- 
ity in them. We would not excuse the unscrupulous and 
ambitious conqueror, but we must admire the wonderful ex- 
ecutive genius that can win millions to it, and move them 
with one will.. Without these names those nations would 
be poor and beggarly in the greater capacities. Before 
Sumter blazed out upon our: horizon, the nation’s history 
was getting stale and flat, full of common-place degeneracy. 
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Its records will not read well a few centuries hence. But 
now she is living substantial history every day. Her pages 


are suddenly illuminated-by sacred names ; names that will 
adorn historic theme and poet song for ages hence. Baker 
wandered from pillar to post in the great West, now and 


then flashing some of the great light and fire of genius with- 
in him. But his course did not fill his heart, nor his brain. 


Something was wanting ; he found that something at Ball’s 
Bluff when the ruffian’s bullet sent him to immortality. 
Before, he was as many other men ; then he leaped up into 


position with Warren, and the heroes of Bunker Hill. So 
with Winthrop. He was the quiet, unobtrusive, yet pow- 


erful man, with subtle capacities for grand achievements 
within him. He only belonged to himself, and to his circle ; 
he now belongs to America—she claims him as one of the 


sacred names of her mg and she will cherish him even 
0 


beyond her later days. Grebble, Ballou, Lyon, Ells- 
worth, Cameron, all have become heroes, and stand up in 
the niches of our American temple an inspiration and a 
power to all coming American youth. 1860 was poor in 
names and deeds ; i861 is suddenly rich. Our future Ban- 


croft will hasten over previous years to pause and dwell 


here ; and he will find wealthy illustrations of human na- 
ture to reward him. 3 

War brings out our greatest capacities. In a long peace 
effeminacyis the prevailing characteristic.. When Demos- 
thenes was asked what was the chief art of an orator? he 
said action; what next? action; what next? action. So 
Bacon says that boldness is the first thing in civil business ; 
and boldness is the second thing, and the third. So action 
and boldness become educated into the habit of a nation in 
a period of arms. Books-are wrought out, results in science 
and in practical mechanics are wrought out. Men do not 
hesitate in great enterprises ; the action and boldness which 
move on the armies to victory upon the field, move all the 
circles of social, political, and industrial life. Greater books 
are written, greater poems, greater orators rise up and wield 
the fierce democracies; and drones that had been like spi- 
ders in forgotten corners weaving their shrouds in dusty 
webs of speculation suddenly burst their prisons and come 
out new winged for sublime flights and new discoveries and 
deeds. Boldness and action become the great qualities which 
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men worship—from these gods are born a numerous progeny 
of results that become living honors to the race. 

A long peace generally. tends to wealth and luxury ; and 
all know that these are not the true power of a nation. 
When Creesus in a boasting manner showed his gold to So- 
lon, Solon replied to him that if any one came with better iron 
than he had, the iron would master all that gold. So iron 
is.master of gold. Power is the true wealth of a nation ; 
and that is not always found in the deepest and the fullest 
coffers. Power is the patriotism, the integrity, the educa- 
tion, the character of the people. These are the iron that 
masters the gold. These gain a new stimulus and advance 
ment in a time of contest; they come to the light, men see, 
and recognize, and acknowledge them, and they become in- 
creased and grow until they are poor indeed who have them 
not. These give consideration to men, and not the mere 
- accidents of vnasibs the mere adventitious acquisitions of 
a bold mendicant. 

There is no time in a nation’s history when different sec- 
tions see so much virtue in each other as when the sons of 
each stand together in arms: see new virtues, new powers, 
new capacities, where all before seemed but a barren waste. 
Sections, upon the battle-field, become strongly wedded to 
each other. , Massachusetts is, to-day, dear to the loyal men 
of Maryland, yea, of Baltimore, more dear than any da 
since either Bradford or Carteret came to this shore. Bot 
States are lifted up out of their provincialism, and stand 
high enough to recognizea common country. They are no 
longer partizans of a State, they are soldiers for the Union ; 
and in this capacity they recognize a common truth, and 
love common purposes. Friendships thus formed are not 
easily forgotten. When'these soldiers once more return to 
their homes, and to the avocations of peace, they will re- 
member that Massachusetts and Maryland are bound b 
common ties, and each, in the great questions in which bot 
are concerned, will concede something to the opinions and 
feelings of the other. No man cari say that that cause, or 
that circumstance is an absolute evil, that will bind States in 
closer bonds in its great results. When, before, in the his- 
tory of the Union, has Kentucky seemed so dear to the New 
England States ? when has Illinois been so closely allied to 
New York, and Ohio to Maine, as they are now? We may 
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well say, never. And this is in the way of propping and 
sustaining the common edifice that casts its benignant shade 
over us all. If these diverse States become more firmly ce- 
mented, even at the price of war, war will be a cheap price 
to pay for the blessing ; for this closer union, liberty, self- 
government, constitutional government take a new lease of 
perpetuity, and will sustain beneficent institutions for mil- 
ions unborn. 

War, the most forcible expression of brute force and in- 


telligence in the highest positions of combination in armies, 
is a necessity of human nature in society. Still, peace con- 
ventions are not idle ; they are proper, logical, Christian ; 
they can retard an evil in one sense, and thus multiply the 
chances that that which war comes to cure, may be cured 
without it. But men will fight, wherefore this is ordained 
in the eternal economy of the universe, we know not; we 
only know the fact. Looking down the great lines of his- 
tory from Cain to Davis, we see that the nations have elim- 
inated themselves from all sorts and kinds of thraldoms, by 
the sword. In them we see only the upward tendency and 
development of eternal truth working its way out to the 
general acceptance of the race. An idea is spoken ; it be- 
comes a living, working, laboring fact. Men, classes, sec- 
tions, institutions accept it, and come to believing that there 
is no prosperity without it. The old conservatives, those 
who are prosperous’ enough without it, who see only their 
safety and ease endangered by this new innovation, oppose 
it. The new idea men insist, the old idea men persist, and 
finally the contest is ended by the sword. So it is Greece 
against Persia, Rome against the Goths and Huns, Charles 
Martel against the Saracen, in all of which contests, in the 
long results of history, the stronger brain gains the day. 
Persia is dead, but Greece lives in her imperishable monu- 
ments of art and literature; the Goth and Hun are dead, 
but Rome yet lives and speaks in her Horace and Virgil, 
her Seneca and Cicero. 

A nation never in arms is never taught real self-reliance. 
She must fight, if she would know her real power. The 
battle-field calls out all the stern, able qualities of arm, 
head and heart, and marshals them in strong array, and 
alliance. Some great good of life, some great national good 
must be had, and it can ofly be had by risking life itself in 
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the contest. When she wins the day, she may stand up in 
the proud consciousness of strength, and say, ‘‘ lam a power 
in the world, give me my honest dues.” To do, and not 
merely to live, is the purpose of a people. Men do not at- 
tempt unless they have confidence, and confidence can only 
come of success, or of the intimations of power. England 
is enterprising, and initiative in her undertakings. She be- 
lieves supremely in herself; but for Drake, Nelson, and 
Wellington, she never would have believed in herself. We 
believe in the permanence of our Republic because we have 
twice soundly beaten England, and once Mexico, and are 
now doing it for the rebels. After we have disposed of 
them, we shall once more attend to a little ¢mbroglio in 


‘Mexico—simply because we shall have confidence, a confi- 


dence born of successful war. 

We have spoken upon general principles; let us apply 
them to our case. The first great idea which this rebellion 
will teagh us will be the vital necessity for a firmer Union. 
The first impulses of civilization are towards organization ; 
to reconcile various social elements with each other so that 
they will live and.act in common. Their object is to form 
one society,.one state, under one central and sovereign pow- 
er. The discordant elements of different sections must give 
up something of their preferences for the good of all. So sec- 
tions here, East, West, North, South, must become as nearly 
myths as possible. Our greatidea is a central unity, a cen- 
tral power that shall say to England “let us alone ;” that 
shall say to England, France and Spain, “ Hands off from 
Mexico ;”’ that shall say to rebels at heart who love political 
power more than they love the Union, that they may love 
it if they please, but they must obey thelaw. From the Am- 
phyctionic, to the Hanseatic, to the Confederate league, 
the: capacity of league power has always been in proportion 
to the adherence of the extremities to the common centre. 
The Confederacy is weak because it has no centre. There 
is no loyalty to the mock authorities at Richmond who are 
playing the miserable farce of a Government. Because 
there is little loyalty, there is little strength—because the 
North, to a man, clings to one idea, the Union, there is great 
strength, and she will prevail. Anything cannot be called 
a national calamity that shall contribute to the sources of 
her power, her loyalty. England’s loyalty to herself is in- 
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tensely English, she is a very great unity—Russia is a very 

reat unity—so is France—so shall be the United States. 
This war is making us so, so there will be no escape from 
it; we must be very great. 

Before the rebellion, neither South nor North well under- 
stood each other. Now they are getting acquainted. We 
have half a million of our men down there ona visit. They 
will take observations while they are gone; spy out the ie 
and discover the genius and character of the people. The 
newspapers and the magazines teem with new political in- 
formation, social and industrial information. The South 
will be lifted up out of its Dismal Swamp, and Northern 
character will fertilize it, and Northern enterprise will make 
itrich. The plough of the farmer and the wheel of the man- 
ufacturer already lean that way, and seek to go where na- 
ture awaits them to spring into affluence. laaihe and house- 


lots at Beaufort, house-lots in Savannah,and Charleston, and 
Richmond, will be advertised in our Northern papers—so 
thrift and new life shall come from new knowledge. 

The last and great gain of this war will be the strength- 
ening of the. American faith in self-government. The Rev- 
olution was no test; the tem of peace since the war of 


1812 has been a test; and this rebellion is the greatest test. 
Before, men doubted. Our political corruptions were more 
than political moralist or good citizen could bear. We were 
thought to be fast declining towards a monarchy. But the 
response of the North to the call to arms, has brought us 
all up again to our old faith; has aroused the people from 
their lethargy, and brought them up toa stout standing upon 
old revolutionary principles. Massachusetts and Illinois can 
stand together, shoulder to shoulder, forget tariff and anti- 
tariff, forget credit and anti-credit, and fight as friends for 
one idea. This unity of action between the fir extremes of 
the country is beautiful. This capacity for that greatness 
which will drop all minor issues, and seize upon the’ great — 
one, shows that we may live as one people, and that for a 
long period, we will say forever. Then let us not mourn 
the dead, as though their work was finished too soon ; the 
are still working, and will reach live hands out of their 
graves and fashion the pillars of our temple into strength 
and beauty for ever. I. D. V. 


VOL. XIX. 22 
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Art. XVI. 
Allegiance to Government. 


In all the past ages of the world, governments have beer 
established and exercised among men. They have been 
regarded as a necessity. Doubtless they are a necessity 
still. And although the oft-repeated remark, that those 
governments are the best which govern the least, may be 
true, yet it is quite evident that the race has not made that 
progress and advancement which may supercede the neces- 
sity of organized government. When, therefore, we affirm 
that we, the American people, are seeking to demonstrate, 
by actual experiment, that man is capable of self-govern- 
ment, we do not mean that we are trying to prove that he 
can live without law —that he can flourish and carry on 
trade and commerce, and develope art, without being amen- 
able to some central, organized power, outside of his indi- 
viduality, but we mean that this central power shall originate 
in himself, or in other words, that government shall be the 
creature, and be by the consent of the governed. This is 
what we mean by self-government. 

On this principle, have the people of this country been 
working for more than eighty years. The people are the 
source of power, and hence the government is a govern- 
ment of the people. Foreign nations are slow to under- 
stand this system. They do not readily comprehend what 
it is that cements us together. They have been looking 
for jarring, discordant, and. belligerent States. We have 
them now, it is true, but the event will demonstrate the 
strength of free institutions, and prove that we needed some 
such discipline as we are now having to show us more 
clearly our duties as members of the body-politic, and to 

what, as citizens, we owe our first and highest allegiance. 
' The practical operation of our system of government has 
beén not inaptly compared to the working of a wheel within 
a wheel, or rather we might say, a series of wheels within 
wheels. First, is the Federal government, with its Consti- 
tution extending over the whole domain, as the fundamental 
law. All laws in conflict with this, are null and void. 
Then comes the State organization, with its Constitution, 
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extending its jurisdiction only as far as the boundaries of 
the State. Next we have the county, with its local legis- 
lation, which must be in conformity with the legislation of 
the State of which it forms a part. Still, again, the town- 
ship, which also has a legislation of its own, but must be 
made to conform to that of the county —wheel within 
wheel, and all so arranged as to run in harmony, and to 
accomplish the purposes for which they are designed. 

Now comes the very important question, — to which of 
these does the citizen owe his first and highest allegiance ? 
Does he owe it to the Federal, the State, the County, or the 
Town authorities? Very much depends upon the answer 
given to this question. There is an intimate connection 
between all these departments of government; and if we 
can repudiate one, we can repudiate them all. If we have 
the right to say that we will no lenger recognize the Fed- 
eral authority, we have the right to say we will not recog- 
nize the State authority. So also we could repudiate, with 
the same propriety, the County and Town authorities. 
-Unrestrained anarchy would be the result of the practical 
application of such principles. Wherever they predominate, 
stable government must disappear. 

Now we maintain that our first and highest allegiance is 
due to the government which gives us name and character 
—which throws its broad shield of protection over the 
whole people — protecting its citizens at home and abroad 
— on the land and on the sea, and which is recognized as a 
power among the nations of the earth. We are people of 
Illinois, and we rejoice in our citizenship ; but does Illinois 
do all this for us? Is she recognized as a great and inde- 
pendent power among the nations? When we travel in 
foreign countries, do we receive our passports from the 
State? And when any citizen of our State, travelling 
abroad, gets into difficulty and is required to show his 
colors, and give his nationality, does he exhibit a State flag 
and exclaim, “I am a citizen of Illinois, and claim her pro- 
tection?” Nay, Illinois is not known abroad as an inde- 
pendent power, and he might as well call upon the moon to 
come to his assistance and protection. But when he unfurls 
‘“‘the Star Spangled Banner,” and proclaims himself an 
American citizen, and shows his passport as coming from 
the government which has its seat at Washington, he finds 
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himself in possession of a shield and buckler more potent 
than the rifle, the revolver, or the bowie knife. 


New York is a great and mighty State. She is known, 


the world over, as a powerful member of a great Confed- 
eracy ; but what would it avail any one of her people away 
from home, to demand protection and respect for his rights 


on the plea that he isa New Yorker? Suppose a citizen of 


South Carolina were abroad and should be thrown into cir- 
cumstances that make it necessary for him to call for pro- 
tection, and for a redress of grievances; to what power, 
and to what government, would he-address his demand? 


What would it avail him to announce himself a citizen of 


South Carolina —the land of Hayne, of Sumpter, and of 
Marion? He would be told that South Carolina is not 
known among the nations. But let him announce himself 


as an American citizen, and it matters not whether he hails 


from glorious New England, the land of the Puritans, and 


of Plymouth Rock, or from Quaker Pennsylvania, or from 
Catholic Maryland, or from the chivalrous South, or from 


the great North West, the land of prairie and of plenty, or 
from California— it matters not what the locality may be, 
provided only the American flag waves over it, and he finds 


himself clothed in a complete armor that is adequate to 
vr, emergenc 


These things being so, to what but to the Federal govern- 
ment is the first and highest allegiance of the citizen due? 
Great pretentions are made on the score of the doctrine of 
State rights, or State sovereignty. States have rights to be 
suré—counties have rights—townships have rights; but as 


township rights are limited to county rights as county 
are bounded by State rights, so are State rights bounded by 


Federal rights, —all of which are bounded.by a constitu- 
tion which is the fundamental law of all the States. The 
wheel is within the wheel. All State legislation must be in 


harmony with the fundamental law; otherwise it is null 
and void. 


What an atrocious sentiment, therefore, was that uttered 
by Mr. Mason, of Virginia, on the floor of the United 
States Senate, that he recognized no allegiance whatever 


to the Federal government, but that all his allegiance was 
due to Virginia! A more atrocious sentiment was never 


uttered on American soil, and he who uttered it stands be- 
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fore the world a self-convicted, perjured traitor: for he had 
taken a solemn oath to support the Constitution of the 


United States, and when he was aye the traitorous 
ag 


words, he was under the protection of the he was dis- 
honoring, and receiving pay from the very government he 
was repudiating! Think of the figure this famous ambas- 


sador would cut in a foreign country, so circumstanced as 


to make it necessary for him to call upon the home govern- 
ment for protection. "When required to show his colors, 
and declare his nationality, he hauls out a State rights flag 
and proudly exclaims, “I am a Virginian! I know no gov- 


ernment but that of Virginia! I know no country but the 


Old Dominion! ‘To the State that gave me birth, and to 
that alone, do I owe my allegiance!”” A United States 
official hearing this, says, ‘* Then ra do not call on me for 


protection, as a representative of the American govern- 


ment?” “No, sir! I will see that Government in Tophet 


first. I owe it no allegiance, and ask of it no favors!” 
** Well, then, sir, let Virginia take care of you.”’ 


The truth is, if the Senator from Virginia, after having 
taken the oath to support the Constitution of the United 


States, owed the Federal government no allegiance, then 
the Senators from Illinois, owed it none. The Senators 
from New York and from New England owed it none.’ Al- 
legiance was due either from all the Senators or from not 
any. And if Senators were exempt from allegiance, then 


the President and Cabinet were exempt. Not an officer in 
the whole country was under any obligation, and the whole 
business of government was a farce, and the Constitution 


not worth the parchment on which it is written. 


And what is this government, which was so coolly re- 
pudiated, and against which some of the States have at- 
tempted to revolt ? It is the only representative govern- 
ment.in the world that has made itself felt and respected as 


a@ power amon the nations. Its foundations were laid by 


great and good men, for the establishment of justice, and 


the promotion of human rights. It throws its broad shield 
of protection over the New Englander, the South Carolinian, 
the Georgian, the Virginian, the Californian, without re- 


spect of person, whether he is in China or Japan, in Africa 
or Asta, on the isles of the ocean, or on the hill-tops and in 


the valleys of his native State. Its ships of commerce 
22* 
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traverse every ocean, and trade at every mart in the known 
world. Its navy has been employed to guard and protect 
alike an extended sea-coast from Maine to Texas, and from 
Oregon to the lowest limits of California. Uncounted mil- 
lions of money have been expended on forts and fortresses 
to serve as a protection to the very people who renounce 
their allegiance to the government, and are engaged in a 
wicked attempt to overthrow it. Millions more have been 
expended on Post-Office buildings and Custom Houses, not | 
only to facilitate its own business, but to ornament and 
adorn cities, and awaken a just pride in its behalf. In 
short, being a government of the people, it has sought to 
elevate and advance the people in every way practicable, by 
the opening of new domains to industry — developing the 
arts and sciences — encouraging inventors and discoverers 
— disseminating intelligence, and in a thousand ‘other ways 
equally honorable to a great and free people. 

If, therefore, we are right in our fundamental principle, 
that the first and highest obligation of the citizen is due to 
the Federal government, it follows that the people of the 
South have committed, to say the least, a very grave mis- 
take, and the page of history which shall record the rebel- 
lion of 1861, vill be anything but bright and glowing ; and 
will hand down the names of the actors to posterity as any- 
thing but honorable and patriotic. An intense feeling of 
State pride is ntistaken for patriotic devotion. They are 
by no means identical. On the contrary, they are as dieer- 
gent as the poles. Patriotism is not the love of a State, or 
of a section: it is the love of country. The New Eng- 
lander is a patriot, not because he loves New England, but 
because he loves his country, and his whole country ; and 
at his country’s call, he will as soon march to the defence of 
loyal South Carolina, if envaded by a foreign enemy, as of 
Maine or New York. : 

So with the loyal Englishman. It is not his pride and 
boast that he hails from London, or Manchester, or Liver- 
pool or some particular province of the Empire, but that he 
7s an Englishman. So too, with the loyal Frenchman. It 
is not so much his ambition to have it understood that he 
comes from Paris, or some other special locality, as that he 
is a Frenchman. So with the American patriot. How 
much soever he may pride himself on the State or locality 
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which gave him birth—how much soever of preference he 
may give to that, it is his country that he loves and it is 
that for which he will peril life and fortune.- The late re- 
signations, therefore, of officers in the army and navy of the 
United States, on the ground that they were of Southern 
birth and could not fight against their Sothern brethren, 
show a spirit anything but patriotic and anything but wor- 
thy the American soldier and the American seaman. And 
yet these same tender-hearted and chivalrous. gentlemen, 
join the so-called Confederate army and navy and are burn- 
ing for opportunities to shoot down the men of New Eng- 
land and of New York and of the free West. It is enough 
for the patriotic soldier and seaman to know that his coun- 
try’s flag has been violated, and true to his profession and 
true to the flag, he will not stop to inquire who has done 
it, but will hasten to avenge the insult. 

Your dwelling has been fired. When you come to as- 
certain that he who applied the torch of the incendiary is 
one among you, shall all legal and judicial proceedings be 
stopped, because the offender is a neighbor and perhaps a 
relative. A murder has been committed. The accused has 
been arrested. The jury sit upon the case and bring in a 
verdict of guilty, but recommend that the prisoner be al- 
lowed to go free because he was born where they were! 
Out upon such jurisprudence as this! And out, too, upon 
the patriots who cannot rush to the rescue of their country, 
when assailed by traitors, because they chance to be of home 
birth ! 

The theory of State Rights, therefore, as it is held in 
some portions of the Confederacy, is not ony a fundamental 
but a fatal error, If it is good doctrine in Missouri, it is in 
Illinois. If good in South Carolina, it is good in New York. 
If good in Texas, it is good in Massachusetts. If one State 
can say she will no longer regard the Constitution as the 
fundamental law, that she will no longer recognize allegi- 
ance to the Federal government ; then each and all can say 
so, and our Union of States, comprising our great and grand 
Confederacy, for which our fathers fought and died, is gone 
and becomes but “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” Do the 
revolted States form a new Confederacy ? But what-will 
bind them together in a new Confederacy, so long as the 
theory of State Rights prevails? That theory will be just 
as fatal to any new as it has been to the old Confederacy. 
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But let the Union be broken up and instead of a new 
Confederacy of those States, of any power and permanency, 
there will soon, from conflict of iaterests and the prevalence 
of State Rights doctrine, be as mney petty governments as 
there are States—jealous of each other—warring upon each 
other, and finally, after their strength and resources are ex- 
hausted they will fall an easy prey to the foreign invader. 
This is just the result that several European nations are 
looking for and counting on. Hence their sympathy for 
those among us who are lchonion for dissolution. 

Let this result be accomplished and how will the Declara- 
tion of Independence then read? Who will then cele-_ 
brate the Fourth of July? What significancy will there 
then be in the Bunker Hill Monument? What will 
the Star-Spangled Banner signify—its stars blotted out 
and its stripes faded andtorn! Shall this be so? ‘ Never,” 
exclaims every patriotic freeman! But it will be so if this 
theory of State Rights becomes triumphant throughout the 
land, for we most solemnly believe that this has been the great 
fundamental cause of all our national difficulties at the pres- 
ent time. Itis the Pandora’s box, from which all our troubles 
have sprung. I love my native State. I love the State of 
my adoption, but I love my country more ; but my country 
is not a section—it is not a State. It extends from Maine 
to Georgia and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The gov- 
ernment to which I owe my first and highest allegiance is 
that established by Washington and Jefferson and Madison 
and their compatriots, whose names adorn the page of 
American history, and when I hear the voice of my country, 
calling upon me to aid in the defence of the rights of loyal 
Virginia, or of Georgia, or of Louisiana, I shall feel as 
solemnly bound to respond to the call, as I should if called 
to defend the rights of New York or of Illinois. 

Pertinent to our subject and applicable to the present 
political condition of the nation, is much of ‘* Washington’s 
Farewell Address” to the people of the United States on 
the occasion of his retirement from public life. He says, 
** The unity of government which constitutes you one peo- 
ple, is also now dear to you. Itis justly so; for it is the 
main pillar in the edifice of your real independence ; the 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, of 
your safety, of your prosperity, of that very liberty which 
you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee that from 
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different causes, and from different quarters, much pains 
will be taken, many artifices employed to weaken in your 
minds the conviction of this truth—as this is the point in 
your political fortress against which the batteries of inter- 
nal and external enemies will be most constantly and ac- 
tively (though often covertly and insidiously) directed ; 
it is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your national Union to your collec- 
tive and individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual and immovable attachment to it, accustom- 
ing yourselves to think and speak of it as the palladium of 
your political safety and prosperity ; watching for its pre- 
servation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be 
abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of: our countr 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now lin 
together the various parts.” . 

‘“‘ This government, the offspring of our own choice, un- 
influenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and 
mature deliberation, completely free in its eehiaen in the 
distribution of its powers, uniting security with energy and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, 
has a just claim to your confidence, and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with the hours, acquies- 
cence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. . The basis of our political system is 
the right of the people to make and to alter their constitu- 
tions of government; but the Constitution which at any 
time exists, till changed by an explicit and authentic act of 
the whole _ is sacredly obligatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power and the right of the people to estab- 
lish government, pre-supposes the duty of every individual 
to obey the established government.” 

‘¢ All obstructions to the execution of the laws; all com- 
binations and associations under whatever plausible charac- 
ter, with the real design to directly control, counteract or 
awe the regular deliberation and action of the constituted 
authorities, are destructive to this fundamental principle and 
of fatal tendency.” . . . . “If in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification of the constitutional 
powers, be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by 
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an amendment in the way which the Constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation ; for though this 
in one instance may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” 

Thus Washington, though dead, still speaks. Let us 
give heed to his words of wisdom: and inspired by his ex- 
ample of lofty patriotism and self-sacrificing devotion to the 
interests of his country, let us renew our vows of fidelity to 
our government and to the principles of our fathers, as set 
forth in the immortal Declaration, and in the Constitution 
of the Government, which they framed and under which we 
have so long lived and flourished. The duty, of every citi- 
‘zen is truly and forcibly and eloquently expressed in the 
patriotic and statesmanlike words of a dying Senator—a 
Senator whose sun went down among us a few months 
ago in a blaze of glory—words which he bequeathed to his 
children as his dying and most precious inheritance—words 
which henceforth become historic—words which deserve to 
be deeply engraved upon the marble monument to be erected 
to his memory: ‘Tell them to obey the laws and support 
the Constitution of the United States.” J. M. D. 


Arr. XVII. 
The Holy Spirit. 


Tue phrase Holy Ghost does not occur in the Old Testa- 
ment, neither does Holy Spirit but a few times. In the | 
New Testament the term Holy Ghost is found in numerous 
places, and means the same as Holy Spirit, for it is trans- 
lated from the same word. It seems to us that Holy 
Spirit is much preferable to the other form of expression, 
since ghost has such unpleasant associations, and often 
awakens apprehensions of evil, and fears of danger or 
harm. People are sometimes frightened at a.ghost, or fear 
they shall be. Plainly, all epithets which we apply to God, 
all words which in any way bring him to view, should be 
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fitted to awaken pleasing emotions and cheerful views of 
belemis! 

The belief has been common that the Holy Spirit is the 
third person in the trinity, of which the Father is the first, 
and the Son is the second. This trinity of persons, consti- 
tuting one Being, has been called a holy mystery ; and cer- 
tainly it is, and must ever remain a mystery. For is it 
possible for us to form a conception of a Being who has 
three persons, three intellects, three wills, and three affec- 
tional natures, so united and blended, that he possesses only 
one person, one intellect, one will, and one heart? How 
can there be three distinct persons in one, so that there 
shall always be only one and always three? ‘Though this 
is a mystery incapable of solution, our reverence for the 
Scriptures is such that we would accept it without question 
as true, if it were clearly taught in the Gospels, or in the 
letters of ‘the Apostles to the Churches. What though 
Jesus says to his disciples, when taking leave of them, “I 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you another com- 
forter, even the spirit of truth;” what though Paul says 
to the Corinthians, “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
be with you all;” what though the “ Spirit searcheth all 
things, even the deep things of God,” does it follow that 
the Holy Spirit is very God? By no means. Christians 
may have a comforter sent them which is not a Deity; 
they may enjoy the communion of the Holy Spirit in their 
worship and services of God; and the Spirit may search 
the deep things of God when it does not search its own 
things. In such and similar passages we find proof that 
the Holy Spirit is not very God, rather than it is. 

Spirit is an intangible, invisible thing or essence. The 
ancient Jews designated it by a word which seems specially 
suitable—-a word which means wind or breath. Hence 
the same word must sometimes be translated wind or breath, 
and sometimes spirit, — the connection alone can determine 
which. For this reason, there is sometimes a force or a 
shade of thought in the original which cannot be conveyed 
in a translation, as when Jesus says to Nicodemus, ‘“ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” Wind 
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or breath does not possess the attributes of a person, and is 
put in the neuter gender. And when the word of which 
wind is the synonyme in Englisli, is used to denote a spirit, 
or the Holy Spirit, it still remains in the neuter gender. It 
is treated grammatically, not as a person, but as a thing; as 
an unconscious, inanimate thing. It is treated as if it had 
no life, and no attributes of a person, more than the wind 
that blows, or the mysterious forces of nature. In the 
original, the Holy Spirit is always spoken of as it, not as 
he; as a thing, not asa person. There is no exception to 
this statement. If the Apostles meant to designate a per- 
son by the phrase, Holy Spirit, it seems probable that they 
saat have contrived some way to express themselves so as 
not to call it a thing, as they have done by using the neuter 

ender. The names applied to the Deity, as Lord, God, 
Father, imply personality, and are in the masculine gender. 
We should all regard it as an impropriety to put the name 
of God in the neuter gender, thus making him a thing, or 
an impersonal essence. So the Holy Spirit being uniforml 
spoken of as a thing, we infer the Apostles did not thin 
of it as God, or regard it as an object of worship. Indeed, 
the beginning of the name with capital letters, is a matter 
of taste, since we cannot claim any apostolic authority for 
so doing. : 

It will now be shown what the Holy Spirit is spoken of 
in the Scriptures as accomplishing, or what effects it pro- 
duces. 

1. It gives wisdom, discretion, prudence. The Apos- 
tles were exposed to persecution and various ill treatment 
from their enemies. Hence Jesus says to them, ‘* When 
they shall lead you, and deliver you up, take no thought 
beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do ye premedi- 
tate; but whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that 
speak ye; for it is not you that speak, but the Holy Spirit.” 
In. fulfilment of this promise, we find that the Apostles 
were possessed of a wisdom which made them equal to any 
emergency or strait. The Holy Spirit quickened and 
aroused their intellects so that they spoke with great shrewd- 
ness and ability in defending themselves against their 
enemies. 

2. The Holy Spirit gives inspiration. There are many 
passages of Scripture in which inspiration, or the gift of 
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prophecy, is ascribed to the Holy Spirit. So David was 
made to say, ‘* The Lorp said to my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand till I make thy enemies thy footstool.” Here 
David is represented as uttering a prophecy under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. It was revealed to Simeon, 
that devout man, that *‘ He’should not see death before he 
had seen the Lord’s Christ.” Here is a positive statement, 
that the knowledge of a fature event was communicated by 
the Holy Spirit. . And Peter affirms that ‘* Prophecy came 
not in the olden time by the will of man; but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” 

In every age of the world, God favors his servants with 
that measure of inspiration which they need in the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. If the ancient prophets 
of Israel were more highly favored in this respect than men 
of other nations, or in other times, it was undoubtedly be- 
cause there was special need of it in that age and among 
that people. 

8. Men were filled with the Holy Spirit. It was proph- 
esied by John Baptist that he should be filled with the 
Holy Spirit. When. he was circumcised and named, his 
father Zacharius was filled with the Holy Spirit, and opened 
his mouth in prophecy. Jesus and the apostles are spoken 
of as filled in a similar manner. On the day of Pentecost, 
when the disciples were assembled in one place, they were 
all filled with the Holy Spirit. And when the primitive 
church needed judicious men to act as deacons, seven men 
were sought out, “of honest report, full of the Holy 
Spirit and wisdom,” who were appointed over the business. 

4. The Holy Spirit was given or communicated by the 
laying on of the Apostles’ hands. When the Apostles 
which were at Jerusalem ‘heard that Samaria had re- 
ceived the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and 
John, who, when they were come down, prayed for them, 
that they might receive the Holy Spirit; for as yet it was 
fallen upon none of them; only they were baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. Then laid they their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Spirit. And when Simon 
saw that through laying on of the Apostles’ hands, the Holy 
Spirit was given, he offored them money, saying, Give me 
also this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he may 
receive the Holy Spirit.” 

VOL, XIX. 
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5. Christ is said to have been anointed with the Holy 
Spirit. Peter speaks of Jesus as one whom “ God anointed 
with the Holy Spirit, and with power; whe went about 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed with the 
devil; for God was with him.” ee 

Men also were baptized with it; indeed, all true Chris. 
tians were baptized in this manner. It was foretold that 
Jesus would baptize with the Holy Spirit and with. fire. 
Peter recalls these words, when, on his preaching the Gos- 
pel to Cornelius, the Holy Spirit fell on the company 
present. ‘* Then,” he says, ‘‘remembered I the word of 
the Lord, how he said, John indeed baptized with water, 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit.” 

6. The Holy Spirit sometimes descended in a visible form 
on those whom it filled or inspired. We have such an ex- 


ample at Jesus’ baptism, when the Holy Spirit descended 
in a bodily shape like a dove upon him. This descent 


might have been literally in the form of a dove, or there 


might have been a visible motion of the air over him, re- 
sembling the motion of a dove hovering over an object. 
This appearance was designed to convince John that Jesus 
was the Messiah who should come. "We have another in- 


stance of a similar kind on the day of Pentecost, when 


‘there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of 
fire, and it sat upon each of them.”” These small tongue- 


shaped flames of fire appearing to rest upon, or to stand 


over the head of each one, would attract the attention df 


spectators, and cause them to think that the wonderful gift 
of tongues was from God. ‘Those tongue-shaped flames of 
fire resting on the heads of the disciples might have been 
designed to indicate the manner in which the inspiration 


would manifest itself. 

The brief examination which has now been given to the 
subject, shows that the Holy Spirit is always used by the 
Apostles in the neuter gender, or is spoken of as a thing, 
not as a person; that it gives wisdom or discretion ; that it 


ives inspiration or the prophetic power; that men were 
filled with it; that the Apostles imparted it to others by the 


laying on of hands; that Christ was anointed with it ; that 
men were baptized with it, and that it sometimes descended . 
on men in visible form. 
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Now we submit, if a thing spoken of in this manner by 
the Apostles could by them have been recognized as Deity ? 
as the one living and true God? God may indeed make 
oné wise, and he may enable one to foretell future events ; 
but can we, with any propriety, speak of men as being filled 
with God, or can we speak of God as being segs or im- 
parted to men by the laying on of hands? Can we with 
propriety speak of Christ as ping anointed with God, or of 
men as being baptized with God? It seems to us in the 
highest degree absurd, nay, irreverent, to speak of God in 
this manner. Yet, if the Holy Spirit is very God, then 
the Apostles and others were at times full of God, and 
Gentile converts had God imparted, or given to them, by 


the Apostles laying their hands on them ‘and praying. 
How can we accept such a doctrine as the truth? What 
doctrine can be more absurd and repugnant to reason and 
common sense ? 


Without pretending to give every shade of meaning 
which the Holy Spirit has, as used in the Scriptures, we 


would represent it as a divine influence — an influence shed 
upon men from God ; so that ie hat it, they can do what 
otherwise would be impossible for them to do. We would not 


represent the Holy Spirit as God, but as an influence from 


Him, enlightening, strengthening, and sanctifying those 
upon whom it rests. And we-would seek for illustrations 
in the physical world. The sun is placed at an immense dis- 
tance from the earth, yet his rays have a remarkable effect 


upon it, Even philosophers have found it difficult to decide 


what light is, and how it operates; but the simplest person 
knows its effects upon vegetable growth, — knows that the 
light and heat of the sun have much to do in perfecting the 
bloom of summer and the fruitage of autumn. The nature 


of 4 and why its effects should be what they are, may 
not be fully understood by the man of science, yet we all 


know that there is light, and know the common effects 
which it produces. 

The fields must lie open to the sun, must be immersed in 
the light proceeding from him, to be fruitful and productive 


ina high degree. The atmosphere modifies the effects of 


the sun’s rays, sometimés seeming to co-operate with the 
sun, and sometimes working against it. It is only when 
sun and air and rain unite their triple influences to favor 
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vegetable growth, that the harvests are the richest and the 
most abundant. So there is an influence from heaven rest- 
ing upon men, and operating in them no less beneficently 
than the light and heat of the sun upon: field and forest. 
We may not be able to explain how this influence comes, 
or to describe the mode of its operation; yet we may be 
conscious of its: presence, conscious of the moral fight 
which it gives, and of the spiritual beauty which it awakens 
in thesoul. We may not be able to-tell ne how much 
is imparted by it, or whether it produces its effects simply 
by quickening the nee of intellect, and arousing the 
emotional nature. Mayhap a spiritual effect is produced 
upon the heart directly by this influence ; or may be it 
works its effects by quickening the moral and intellectual 
powers. This much we know, the heart must be in a right 
condition to receive the influence, else little or no effect 
will be produced ; the heart will remain unfruitful in right- 
eousness, and its emotions undevout in tone. There are 
deep dells or recesses in lofty mountain ranges in which 
the snows of winter remain nearly or quite through the 
year; so there may be hearts in such a moral condition 
that the Holy Spirit cannot well reach them: whence a 
wintry desolation of heart is perpetually suffered, a sum- 
mer of the soul never being enjoyed. ‘There are lands suf- 
fering from such an over-abundance of water that they 
remain cold and unfruitful, though the rays of. the sun fall 
directly upon them. Likewise there are natures so filled 
with selfishness and worldly loves, that they remain religi- 
ously cold and barren, though the Holy Spirit is shedding 
a select influence upon other hearts, making them fruitful 
in righteousness, nay, producing a summer of the soul in 
which the bloom of purity and the fruitage of holiness ever 
abound. . 

Men must co-operate with the Holy Spirit to secure the 
best and happiest results. ‘The vernal rains. may descend, 
the summer showers may fall, and the sun shine with 
warmth in his beams, yet the neglected field will not rejoice 
in summer’s beauty, nor invite the husbandman to reap the 
golden harvest in autumn. Sun and rain and dew will 
all have been in vain, and have united their triple influence 
to no purpose on such a field. So the human heart may 
possess all the elements of religious life and moral fruitful- 
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ness, and a holy influence may rest upon it with heavenly 
refreshing, yet that heart continue barren and unblest. 
Men must cultivate their religious natures; they must 
‘open their hearts to receive the heavenly influence, and it 
will not be withheld. Men are not compelled by the 
Author of their being to be immoral or irreligious, but they 
must make a diligent use of the means of grace; they 
must cultivate religious feéfing, emotion, and aspiration ; 
then the Holy Spirit will be breathed upon them, and they 
shall enjoy the conscious approval of heaven. Ww. R. F. 


Art. XVIII. 
- Law versus Force. . 


THE attention of the reader is asked in this paper to a 
consideration of the subject of Law in* Nature in relation 
to Forces of Nature. 

The word Force is used to signify an energy or principle, 
while the term Law applies to the method of its operation, 
and the conditions of manifestation. Before-we can under- 
stand the operation of every natural law, we must have a 
practical knowledge of the forces of nature in connection 
with which the law is manifested; otherwise we shall fail 
in our attempts to grasp the central facts of being. 

When we take an intellectual survey of the immense ex- 
tent, the endless variety, and the marvellous order and 
beauty of the universe with which science makes us ac- 
quainted, the first impression made upon our wonderin 
faculties is of a vast combination of material substances an 
subtile forces ; the former being recognized ‘by the senses, 
while the latter are to be appre wei by the intellect. 
The substances we see by the eye ; the forces we see only 
in idea; while the laws governing their relation can be 
traced only by the understanding in the realm of pure 
thought. Here we have nature in three aspects, each one 
appealing —_— power, or class of powers, in us. 
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Many persons live and die without ever rising above the 
low level of the senses. They never get beyond the 
sensuous stage of mental growth. They believe in what 
they can see, touch, or hear. All beyond is impenetrable 
mystery and darkness to their feeble powers. Others live 
in a world clearly seeing that all these varied facts of 
Nature are the result of unseen forces, and that every out- 
ward object or phenomenon is#the expression of some con- 
cealed cause or power. A few gifted minds have been able 
to catch a still higher and more satisfactory view of things ; 
and in their clear-seeing idea, have had distinct and ade- 
quate conceptions of the One Law, obedient to which? all 
these concealed forces act, and in accordance with which, 
all their shining array of facts and substances, in the whole 
realm of nature, is marshalled. Pagans and Jews, Chris- 
tians and naturalists, have all recognized this one Central 
Power of all things, and in forms more or less accurate, 
and with a belief thereof more or less philosophical, have 
endeavored to state their best thoughts concerning it. Some 
have rested in the abstraction of law in nature, as the 
deists; some have stumbled over a gross sensualism of 
thought into pantheism ; some have been so bewildered by 
the vastness and mystery of natural phenomena, that they 
have supposed all was chaos, —the universe without any 
central governing principle, without any God, and so have 
come to the fearful conviction of atheism; while many 
have had clear insights enough to take hold of the one 
vital, elemental Cause of all things, — 


*“‘ Being whom we call God and know no more.” 


and have referred all things to Him—centering in Him, as 

the Supreme Deity, the cause of all the diversified facts.and 
ever-shifting phenomena of the whole world of matter, to 
which science conducts us. It is here that the Christian 
world rests its belief of God and nature. And we need not 
further delay to remark, in passing, that this Christian be- 
lief will be the basis of all the ideas suggested in whatever 
may be said of natural Forces or Laws; for, as the poet 
says so truly, — 


‘God is in all, else all were a cloud.” 


But let us proceed, somewhat in rough outline, to con- 
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sider what a world we are in; let us endeavor to rationally 
estimate what a wondrous combination of forces it presents 
to us for our study. Sweeping through the several depart- 
ments of knowledge, what glittering wonders burst upon the 
vision of every thoughtful student of nature! Consider the 
material world alone; that part of nature that strikes 
the eye, or that we come intocommunion with through the 
avenue of the senses. What mysteries come within the 
grasp of the eye! See the varied and beautiful forms of 
matter of which the earth is composed. All these are 
governed by fixed, determinate forces which no eye has 
ever seen ; forces, like gravitation, whose effects we see and 
are ourselves ever subject to, but which we have no faculty 
to apprehend, save only as we arrive at a knowledge of 
them by rational pr6cesses in the understanding. But as 
we consider the material world, we are met on every hand 
by the univeral elements of vastness, immensity, and mys- 
tery. What masses of heavy matter! Vast central suns, 
set in space like blossoming gems of starry light, to shine 
forever in the lily-garden of the skies ; system rising on sys- 
tem, till the human mind ers under the vastness and 
mystery of the idea, or it wanders off into the deep azure of 
the heavens, where astral systems move noiselessly forward 
in their orbits through the infinitude of space, slowly mark- 
ing out the cycles of eternity upon the blank back-ground 
of immensity. Then, too, consider the viewless but potent 
agencies, and pervasive hidden fluids, like electricity, which 
have been unknown for ages, and which now are not under- 
stood, though well known, connecting this earth with its 
varieties of matter, its ever-changing combinations and re- 
lations of substances and forms to this vast All of nature, 
by laws that never have been broken, thus binding the 
whole cosmic universe into one harmonious unit, that, 
through the endless ages, shall know no change, although 
its order, its beauties and harmonies, have all been wrought 
out by the overruling providence amid an economy of cease- 
less change. - 

What an immense number of forces, what an endless 
variety of forms, what a combination of energies must have 
existed in unison, and, by corelated action, must have been 
in simultaneous operation, in order for the various substan- 
ces of the universe to have been built up into its present 
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order and symmetry! How true it is that a scientific sur- 
vey and study of nature elevates the human mind, and en- 
ables it to rise above the low plain of sense into the clear 
and sunny realm of endless reality, subsisting amid an econ- 
omy of constant change ! 

« But we must discriminate between a force and a law in 
nature. The force is the energy, the power; while the law 
is the mode of its expression. By way of illustration, 
notice the fact of gravitation as one of the forces of nature. 
It is now known to all persons that there is a viewless, in- 
palpable energy in nature, which manifests itself in con- 
nection with matter. It is as independent of matter in 
which it inheres or by which it is manifested, as the light 
from this lamp is independent of the air through which its 
rays are transmitted. This force of gravitation seems to be 
a subtile energy so imponderable and viewless, that we have 
no faculty to feel it, by direct sensation, nor any power of 
cognizing it by any sense with which .we have been en- 
dowed by creation. The beautiful rays of light which re- 
sult from undulations of a universal light-fluid, we can see. 
No matter what substance occasions those delicate pulsating 
waves of*this universally pervading ether, which is the 
cause of light, we are endowed with a wonderful faculty of 
inward perception, and an equally wonderful sensuous 
organ, or an optical, or light-seeing instrument, the eye, 
which enables us to come into direct relation with all pul- 
sations and waves of this all-pervading fluid, which may be 
called the lighé-force or light-energy of nature. What 
beauties, what colors, what marvels of wonder, what forms 
of loveliness in nature and art transmit their inspirations to 
our inner world through these pulsations or waves of this 
all-pervading light-ether! Strike this one subtile fluid or 
imponderable energy out of the catalogue of nature’s 
forces, and the whole universe would be shrouded in the 
blackness of darkness forever. Or, what would result in. 
the same sad and to be dreaded thing, of which Byron’s in- 
imitable poem of Darkness is only an ideal picture, take 
from us the inward faculty which requires light in its ever 
varying and blending shades, through the eye, which is the 
outward organ of this inward faculty, and though this uni- 
versal light-ether might exist, and bathe all things, in its 
impalpable baptism, and though stars and suns might set 
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wavelets of light indulating, pulsating through all space, 
bathing the infinite All of the whole cosmic universe in 
flames of light, still all would be the blackness of darkness 
to us, because we then should have no inward faculty or 
outward gaze wherewith to perceive this light. Now, we 
have no direct sense wherewith to perceive this universal 
force or fluid of gravitation. The mind only can track the 
subtile energy by processes of induction siete rational un- 
derstanding. ‘The world did not know that such a force of 
nature as gravitation existed, until Newton arrived at a 
knowledge of it by pure reason. He saw it as clearly in 
his inspired idea, as ever any human eye saw the rays of 
light which kindle and glow when the sun stirs the univer- 
a light-fluid into one mass of etherous waves, whose puls- 
ings, being sensed by the human eye, seem to clothe all 
things with a garment of light, bathing every object witha 
baptism of flame. But, by processes of reason, based upon 
observation and induction, man has arrived at a knowledge 
of gravitation, as one of nature’s forces, even though he 
has no organic faculty for pereeiving it by direct sensation. 
He knows that gravitation exists as much as he knows that 
light exists, or electricity, or any of the imponderables of 
_ nature. But he knows it by the rational understanding, 
not by ordinary sensation. We grant.that there are some 
minds dull of apprehension, who cannot see, in idea, any 
thing ; such may deny the existence of a viewless universal 
fluid, as the old New-Hampshire farmer denied the fact of 
the earth’s motion on its axis, on the ground that “if the 
earth turned clear over every smnnatgelione hours, why did 
not his millpond spill over into his meadow!” We grant 
that many deny these results of scientific knowledge be- 
cause the objects known are not sensed by the eye, the ear, or 
the faculty of feeling ; but this denial of scientific truths, on 
such low grounds, is too old a form of ignorance to carry 
+ weight with truly enlightened minds. 

t it not a mere matter of probability that these occult, 
natural forces exist, but a question of fact and strict reason. 
Matter in itself is not possessed of any of the properties of 
motion or of life; all these varied phenomena, this con- 
stant, ever-shifting change that works every natural sub- 
stance ; this tireless activity of energies that every where 
meets the eye of the scientific observer, is the result of 
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forces that play into all material forms a seeming life. 
But, illustrating the subject-matter still further, by a refer- 
ence to gravitation, we proceed now to remark that the 
law of gravitation is entirely another question from the 
force of gravitation. The force is the thing, the law is the 
method of its action. Of course, to study the one neces- 
sarily involves the other; but they are distinct objects to 
the mind, and address themselves to the reason of man as 
separate realities. ‘The fact that each atom of matter at- 
tracts every other atom of matter may be known and 
clearly understood without the mind having any clear idea 
that that power or force which resides in each particle at- 
tracts every other particle with a force or measure of power 
that decreases according to an inverse ratio of the square of 
the distance. This is the law of gravitation, according to 
which this all-pervading force which binds the whole uni- 
verse into one consolidated whole, by subtile threads of 
power, acts. If gravitation, residing in a given quantity 
of matter or substance, should attract another mass of mat- 
ter with equal power at dissimilar and unequal distances, 
then, though we would still be obliged to recognize the ex- 
istence of the natural energy, we should have no basis fora 
scientific knowledge of it, for the simple reason that in such 
a case, there er be no element of constancy in its action 
by which to arrive at a knowledge of the law or method of 
its operation. It is in this sense that Humboldt penned one 
of the most characteristic sentences of all his writings, 
when he says, —“ To establish laws in that which is ever 
varying, is the highest object of every investigation of a 
— force.” —(Cosmos vol. v. : 51. 
aw in nature is therefore God’s method of procedure. 
He governs all masses of matter through the agency of 
all-pervading forces, acting ever in obedience to a fixed and 
determinate Jaw, which, through the countless ages, has 
known, like its author, ‘* no variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing.” The Apostle Paul nowhere shows more profound- 
ness of thought than in that well-known passage, so often 
-quoted for the conselation of the sorrowing,—“ For the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.’* 
These forces of nature afe not upon the surface of things, 
but act in the very substance of matter, and therefore elude 
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the observation of those who rest in the appearartice of phe- 
nomena, and do not seek for the counsel and hidden reality 
of things. Those who look merely at the surface, see only 
confusion and seeming disorder; those who look deeper, 
discover enduring forces, orderly and constant in their 
method of operation, which marshal all things forward in 
the possession of events, obedient to fixed and determinate 
laws which are as changeless as the Being of God, who is 
their author. In every thing we see, could we look deep 
enough into the reality of things, we should discover at the 
core, order, precision, law. There is no such thing as 
self-energized matter any where in the whole economy of 
nature. ‘This kaleidoscope of nature, presenting its infi- 
nitely numberless phases of beauty and life, is no self- 
directed and self-directing display of shifting and changing 
forms; but behind this ccitward appearance, and beneath 
all this seeming change, there is the energy of potent forces 
which are as obedient to the unseen will of God, as this 
motion of our arm is the result of a volition in our mind, 
secret and hidden to all outward observation, we grant, 
but nevertheless springing from the reality of our inner 
spiritual selfhood. These forces of Nature bind the whole 
universe to the throne of God, by impalpable threads of in- 
fluence, all the more potent and real because noiseless in 
their movement, and viewless in their essence. It was a 
mistake which the ancients made, in their ignorance of 
nature, a mistake which modern ignorance is ever repeat- 
ing, to suppose that substance was real, that matter was pos- 
sessed of inherent life, or that this seeming confusion of 
things concealed no inner principle of order, system, and 
central harmony. 

The splendid eulture of the Greeks, culminating in the 
genius of Plato, detected these indications of universal har- 
mony; and to the Greek language we owe that beautiful 
word, framed by them to express-this idea of a universal 
concord of all forces and harmony of universal law, which 
Humboldt borrowed, that he might adopt it as the fitting 
title for his book written to illustrate and defend this scien- 
tific estimate of nature. And we rejoice to believe that 
Christianity, in the spiritual side of our shifting, changing 
life, that outwardly seems to prophecy only disorder looking 
to final decay, — vitally recognizes a central, spiritual law 
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of things which is as fixed and orderly in its method in the 
moral cosmos of universal being, as science now affirms, 
on the basis of positive knowledge, is the case in the out- 
ward cosmos of universal matter. And as modern science 
is confirming the ideal of Greek culture in the economy of 
matter ; so we believe modern research and experience will 
prove, on the basis of accurate induction and positive expe- 
rience, all the ideals of the founders of Christianity, with 
reference to one law and purpose of Providence, to which 
repeated allusion is made in the New Testament writings, 
-—as when, in inspired prophecy, the Apostle said the time 
was surely to come when all moral forces, growing out of 


the nature of man, should be brought into harmony of 


action with God, so that He would be “all in all” 
throughout the whole cosmos of universal spiritual being. 
It is a well known fact that the ancients considered 


nature to be an assemblance of substances and forces at 
war among themselves. Each department was presided 


over, in their theories, by a particular diety, whose speci- 
alty was to govern the particular element or substance with 
which they associated each celestial agent. ‘There was the 


god of the storm ; the god of fire, and the infernal regions ; 


the god of the sea, and all water; and so on to the end of 
the list of all distinct departments of nature. These con- 
flicting forces, in their doctrines of nature, were supposed 
to be often at war; so that nature to them, as we have 


already remarked, was but an assemblage of distinct 


economies, each presided over by a separate and special 
agency. By this theory (manifestly an impeachment of the 
wisdom of God), they endeavored to account for all seem- 
ing confusion and disorder in nature. The fury of the 
storm, the earthquake, the gorgeous, and, to the uninformed, 


the fearful celestial displays of electric phenomena, to them 


were indicative of a commotion and war of the elements. 
Modern science has banished such theories of nature out 
of all literature, and brought in a different view of natural 
phenomena, resolving all these discordant appearances into 
one vast system of perfect order and harmony, presided 
over by one moving, directing energy, and all subserving 
one high end, the ereation and perfection of human nature, 
through a varied discipline, complex and many-sided, yet 
ending always in the glory of the Creator, and the final 
good of the created. 
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After ages of patient study and investigation, the world is 
ready to recognize the existence of these concealed yet 
potent natural forces; but many yet seriously doubt that 
they are all governed by one central law of things, so that 
we may safely believe what science positively affirms, that 
time is one, God ts one, nature is one, and that all things 
are tending to one glad and final result. And mainly, it 
seems to us, many thus doubt, because they fail to see the 
significance of the word law, as applied to nature. Law 
is a@ unit, is constant, ever ultimates in the same result, and 
operates through all ages and through all worlds, with the 
same efficiency and for the same end. Gravitation does 


not pull the masses of matter which compose the solar sys- 


tem, one way, in one part of the heavens, and another way 
in other parts. Heat does not operate in one way in one 
natural substance, and another way in others. Electricity 


is uniform in all its seeming freaks. Disorder has its laws, 
resolvable into a final harmony when we get at the end of 


things. So that when modern science asserts the suprem- 
acy of law, in the whole economy of matter and mind, it 
is no unmeaning term that drops from the pen; nor is the 


idea thereof without significance or meaning. Science is 
the great simplifier of human knowledge, as well as the 


base and ground-work of all rational faith. And it is no 
unmeaning fact that modern science is now fighting in bat- 
tles of a reverent Christian faith, against the sounding rhe- 


toric and flippant pretence of modern scepticisny 


It is Humboldt, the Nestor of modern science, who says 


that, “* An insight into the connection of phenomena is the 
most certain means of leading us to the causes of appar- 
ently involved anomalies, and the comprehension of that 
‘which we are apt too hastily to regard as at variance with 
normal laws.” And then, too, modern science enables man 
to lay hold in conviction of those grand verities of nature 
which are none the less real because above the sense, and 
to anchor himself to the central realities of being, and to 
feel, that, thongh our mortal life is conferred upon in a 
world and under conditions of seeming disorder and confu- 
sion, where resistless forces are sweeping us and all things. 


onward, through organic changes, to outward decay and 
death, we yet are living in a world of fixed and eternal 


VOL. XIX. 24 
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law, where all things are moving calmly and orderly for- 
ward, obedient to one central principle of providence, which 
will yet vindicate the ways of God to men, and ultimate in 
a final harmony worthy of being celebrated in the choral 
song of a redeemed and glorified humanity. 

It is one of the moral inferences, drawn by exact thought 
and induction, in a scientific study and estimate of nature, 
that He who wheels forever forward, in perfect order, vast 
astral systems, composed of majestic suns, through their in- 
conceivable orbits, on a ceaseless journey through the track- 
less bounds of the celestial ether, will certainly overrule 
the forces and issues of our moral being to final results 
worthy of Him who in wisdom endowed us with the high 
behests of immortality. There are no atheistic spaces in 
nature from which God has retreated; no natural forces 
that are to operate in lawless disorder, over whose action no 
providence broods; no blind and fatalistic energies let 
loose in the world of physical being to play their pranks, 
regardless of some high end tending to conserve the final 
perfection and harmony of things. This is one of the pos- 
itive, moral inductions of modern science. 

We conclude with the remark that science does not stop 
with the mere exernal facts of nature and natural phenom- 
ena, but goes deeper to the central principles that underlie 
these appearances, and distinguishes profound relations and 
inner harmonies flowing out of laws, universal in their 
sweep, that operate beneath the surface of things. ‘ Nature 
becomes,” says Professor Dana, ‘a living expression, as full 
“as is possible in finite language, of the perfections of the 
Supreme Architect, with whom to create has ever been to 
evolve beauty amid displays of wisdom and beneficence.” 
And rising from the sphere of dead matter and blind, natu- 
ral forces, by that necessary gradation of thought which 
sees in all of nature only an expression of the thought and 
wisdom of God, to the consideration of higher spiritual 
forces with their laws, we discover in the moral economy 
the same central principle ; and thus are led to believe that 
all the seeming confusion and disorder of the moral world 
will yet be resolved, under the same benignant Providence 
that presides over the realm of physical nature, into a final 
harmony and ultimate good which will be a realization of 
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that dream of Tennyson, when he sings this latest thought 
of modern science into beautiful verse, — 


‘¢So was my dream — 
One God, one Law, one Element; 
And one, far-off Divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 


ArT. XIX. 


Idolatry Better than Practical Atheism. 


WHENEVER professed Christians take occasion to speak 
of the condition of the pagans, it is customary to give ex- 
pression to no small degree of pity. In this we assume, 
as a matter of course, that idolatry is the lowest stage of 
degradation to which a human soul can sink. A whole 
nation humbling itself before idols of wood and stone, we 
look upon as a very humiliating spectacle. It seems to us 
a most deplorable destiny, that so many millions of the 
human race are doomed to the ignorance and the grovelling 
superstitions of heathenism. 

Of course, we all contrast this unhappy fate with what 
we assume to be our own much more fortunate condition. 
We affect to be glad that whatever other misfortune we 
may suffer, we, at all events, are spared the misfortune of 
being pagans. We make ourselves happy with the assump- 
tion, that we have secured a purer faith and a nobler wis- 
dom ; and we can never sufficiently congratulate ourselves 
that we do not worship stocks and stones, four-footed beasts 
and creeping things. _ Such is the general way in which we 
talk about pagans and paganism,—such is the general tone 
in which we exult over our escape from the doom of 
paganism. . 

In what is to follow we expect to show, that in such as- 
sumptions in regard to paganism, there is more of conceit 
than humility—more of presumption than Christian philos- 
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ophy. Paganism is not by any means the worst thing in 
the world. A man may do something worse than worship 
a brazen image. He may be in a more deplorable state of 
mind and heart, than thinking it right to worship brazen 
-images. On the contrary, the worship:of idols, so far as it 
is sincere, so far as it is the best thing the worshipper can 
do, is, in fact, quite commendable. It is commendable for 
the reason that it is worship. It may be poor religion, but, 
so far as it is honest, it is religion. And the saying is just, 
that the poorest religion is a great deal better than no 
religion. 

The fact of the superiority of the Christian over all 
forms of pagan worship, does not at all militate with the 
other fact, that sincere worship of any kind, is still worship 
—is essentially religion. No one will dispute that a broad- 
cloth garment is preferable to such skins of wild animals as 
our barbarous ancestors are said to have worn. Neverthe- 
less, the skin of a wild beast, worn as a garment, is better 
than no garment at all. Stone palaces are better to live in 
than the rude wigwam such as the savages rear; still, the 
meanest hut, as a shelter, is much better than no shelter. 
The soul that can lift to its God that worship “ in spirit and 
in truth,” which the New Testament requires, does vastly 
wiser and better than to go through the grosser forms of 
heathen adoration; but, for the same reason that a poor 
dwelling is better than entire exposure—that even a ragged 
garment is better than nakedness, the grossest form of 
heathen worship is better than a total indifference to every 
species of worship. The point is here, — idolatry is ‘not a 
bad thing. ‘The worst that can be said of it is, that itis a 
poor quality of what, in itself, is really a good thing. It is 
merely a crude and imperfect attempt to do — what every 
soul should do — worship God. 

Tke monuments of the country show that the ancient 
Egyptian saw even in a snake, a symbol of the Divine Be- 
ing; and he certainly paid religious homage to four-footed 
beasts and creeping things. The enlightened Christian be- 
holds the image of God in the face of Jesus, and, in the 
light of that countenance, he can worship God as his 
heavenly Father, and worship Him in the beauty of holiness. 
Now, it is not in words to describe how much greater is the 
Christian thought and worship than the Egyptian. Never- 
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theless, the man, living it may be in a Christian land, who 
does not see God in anything, and who does not feel im- 
pelled to offer to God any worship at all; is as much below 
the Egyptian as the genuine Christian is higher. 

What, let us here inquire, is the merit, the essential 
merit, of worship? Why is it a good thing to worship 
God? The true answer is this: In the act of worship the 
worshipper makes an acknowledgement of his weakness and 
dependence. It is an attitude of humility. It is a rever- 
ential-sense of a power greater, wiser, and purer than him- 
self. It is a confession, in the sincerest way, that of himself 
alone he is not sufficient: It is a willingness to ask aid from 
a greater source of strength. And we have the verdict of 
the world, the testimony of the general heart, that this sup- 
plicating attitude of the soul, is a virtue. We see at once, 
that it is a virtue which the conceited, self-sufficient, arro- 

nt spirit will never practice. We can but feel and know 
that it is the humble, supplicating soul which comes nearest 
the true excellence, which is approved of God. 

Now in the attempt to worship, it will be nothing strange 
if a great many and very serious mistakes are made. We 
may go to God with very unworthy views of his nature, 
We may fail to see his real greatness. We may imagine 
him to possess a disposition which is revolting to pure 
minds. And we may not have very distinct notions of the 
reasons why men should worship God. It is on such points 
as these that the world is divided. All the sects in the 
Christian, not to add the heathen world, are founded on 
different views of the nature of the Supreme Being, and of 
the reasons why men should worship him. And if on 
these points they err, they are guilty simply of mistake. 
And need we ask, is there anything sinful in a mistake? 
If a man is sincere, if he has done the best he can do under 
- all the circumstances, if he has been true to the light that 
‘is in him,—if all this can be said of him, then is he to be 
justified rather than censured, whatever may be his errors 
of judgment. And such precisely is the case with the 
honest idolater. He has made a mistake in supposing that 
a reptile can be a true symbol of the Divinity. He has 
committed a serious error of judgment in supposing that by 
bowing before idols of wood aa stone, he is rendering to 


God the highest and most acceptable worship. But not- 
24* 
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withstanding these and kindred errors of judgment, give 
the idolater due credit. Concede to him this virtue at least 
—he does really worship. The light in his soul is indeed 
dim ; his conceptions.of the Being of beings is indeed crude, 
and it may be, to more cultivated tastes, revolting ; still he 
has attained one great virtue—he worships something. He 
has made the discovery that some thing ought to: be wor- 
shipped. He has taken at least one important step in the 
road which leads upward to the true and living God, He 
has reached the knowledge which lies at the basis of all re- 
ligious truth, that man shall not live by bread alone—he has 
learned thus much, though he may not know, that he lives 
‘‘by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” The divine life is at least born in his soul,—a life 
which, if properly educated, and enabled to reach full ma- 
turity and strength, shall become that life-eternal which 
consists in knowing God, and Jesus Christ, who is the 
brightness of his glory. 

Now there can be no question that here in enlightened 
America, the number is innumerable, who, so far as reli- 
gious life is concerned, are much below the most ignorant 
idolater. Provided the act is honest, it is, as we have said, 
a virtue to worship anything—no matter what is worshipped, 
the mere act of worship, if sincere, is religion. But are 
there not people in our midst who do not worship anything ? 
Are we not surrounded by practical atheists, persons who 
are striving to live without any recognition of an object of 
worship? Who, let us ask, is the actual atheist? We are 
not to take it for granted that all persons who profess to 
doubt the existence of a Supreme Being are therefore prac- 
tical atheists ; nor are we to assume that no person can be a 
practical atheist who does profess to believe in the existence 
of a Supreme Being. We know many persons who give 
utterance to speculative doubts as to the existence of a God, 
who are nevertheless at heart and in life, really devout men. 
Their intellects have got bewildered on the subject, but still 
they have genuine religious feeling; they are conscious of 
deep spiritual wants; they derive comfort and strength 
from devotional exercises ; their sympathies are all on the 
side of religion ; they do really feel that they could not live 
upon material comforts alone, In view of their speculative 
doubts, such persons might properly enough be called theo- 
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retical atheists ; but in view of their really religious aspira- 
tions, they are as far from being practical atheists, as the 
heavens are above the earth. On the other hand, we know 
persons who would be indignant if we called them atheists ; 
who really profess faith in the existence of a God with un- 
usual earnestness ; who, ‘indeed, talk vehemently against 
atheism, and in favor of religion; and yet, judged by their 
real life—by their spirit—by the general tenor of their 
thoughts, purposes, and acts—they are actually atheists. 

We must in this, as in other matters, judge men by their 
lives and not by their professions. Let it be remembered 
that we are ae a strong temptation to talk in favor of 
religion. It is popular to doso. Hence profession weighs 
but little. The real question is, What is a man in his heart 
and conduct? What kind of dispositions does he cherish ? 
How does he feel and act towards his fellow men? Does 
he really worship anything? A man’s talk of religion may 
be nothing but a tradition. It may have become a mere 
habit. It may be simply a form of words in which no feel- 
ing is really expressed. 

Real atheism is but another word for pure selfishness. 
We are atheists when we think only of ourselves—when 
we practically deny that any other being has a claim upon 
us. The atheist is the man who lives only for himself — 
who denies all obligation to live for others. He denies 
that fundamental doctrine of religion that he is a member 
of a family—the whole family of mankind, of which God is 
the common Father, and heaven the common home; he 
denies that he is under a fraternal obligation to love and 
labor for every member of this great household—he practi- 
cally denies that he is a child of God, and that he owes to 
God that filial love and obedience which every child owes 
the parent. The atheist is he who forgets that he is merely 
a part of a great whole, so that his duties and sympathies 
and affections, are really intermingled with the sympathies 
and affections of every human being. He imagines that he 
can isolate himself from all the world beside, and live and 
act as if there were not another being in existence. As 
Martineau describes him, the practical atheist is he who 
‘spins upon his own axis in the dark, ineffectually shaping 
and rounding his particular world; but wheeling round no 
glorious orb, feeling no celestial light, flushed with no 
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colors of morn and eve, and barren of seasonal foliage and 
fruit.” 

The practical atheist is lacking not simply in virtue, not 
simply in a great virtue, but in the root of all the virtues. 
He that in life separates himself from his Maker, cannot be 
virtuous at all. If the branch is broken from the vine, it 
must wither—it can bear no fruit. The great evil of sin is 
that it comes between man and God. « Holiness, the highest 
form of human excellence, is possible only as the soul is 
vivified by the touch of its Creator. So that man in his. 
worst estate—the state directly the opposite of holiness, is 
simply man without God—without him in the sense that 
the connecting link, for the time, is broken. True religion 
does its best thing for him when it establishes the union 
with God, which sin breaks and widens. 

Atheism, as an actual condition, is a-denial of the funda- — 
mental want of man. We say the want, for substantially 
it is one, and this is God. Religious writings and preach- 
ing abound with the-word “wants.” We enumerate the 
wants of the soul and of the body. We classify them as 
spiritual and temporal; and these again we divide and sub- 
divide. One want is for raiment, another for shelter, an- 
other for food, another for health, and so on indefinitely. 


Then as spiritual beings, one want is for truth, one for 


friendship, one for hope, one for encouragement, one for 
resignation, and so on indefinitely. We easily multiply our 
wants, and yet recognize none but such as are real and im- 


perative. 
Now while religion recognizes all these special wants, it 


at the same time recognizes one general want which em- 
braces them ail. Beneath all there is a single want which 


bears to our many wants, the relation which the trunk of 


a tree bears to its limbs, branches, and twigs. And as all 


the manifold needs of numberless branches and twigs are 
fully satisfied, when the one want of the trunk is satisfied, 


so are all the cravings of body, understanding and soul sat- 
isfied, when the one fundamental want is satisfied. The 
exclamation of the Psalmist embraces the whole truth, 
when he says that heart and flesh cry out for God. The 
heart may cry out for any number of "different objects, and 
the flesh may cry out for any number of different objects ; 
but in the possession of one single object, every need is sat- 
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isfied. 'The whole man is satisfied when the recognition of 
God is a living fact, rather than a speculative belief. 

Further, the many wants are properly satisfied only 
through the gratification of the single want. The compari- 
son of the tree and its limbs and branches, illustrates this 
point. It is a fact, for example, that each of the thousand 
twigs on a tree has a particular need ; and it is also a fact 
that there is but one way by which its need can be met. 
Take care of the trunk—keep it alive and vigorous—keep 
the vital current constantly at work in this—and every 
need, that of the remotest and smallest leaf, shall be ade- 
quately met. The thousand smaller needs draw sustenance 
from the gratification of the great need. 

The flesh and the spirit have their thousand separate 
wants. Give heart and flesh that for which -they ever cry 
—give them the living God, and every desire is satisfied. 
God being with man, he has everything—God alienated 
from him, he has nothing, Without God, we are like a 
tree torn up by the roots: the trunk must soon perish, and 
with it all the branches that form its dependencies. With 
God, we are supplied with the fundamental good, and not a 


yearning of the heart shall be in vain, nor can a hair of 
our heads perish. 


Now idolatry, no matter in how gross or even revolting 
a form, does nevertheless practically recognize this primary 
and all-embracing truth; while a life of selfishness is its 
actual repudiation—and this even though accompanied with 
a speculative belief in God, earnest even to intolerance. 

Again, idolatry is a concession of the reality of the re- 


ligious want, as natural—as innate; while the theory that 
assumes man to be totally and innately corrupt, logically de- 
nies this primary truth. The theory which assumes that the 


religious want is to be superinduced, is atheistical. Now 
the idolater acts upon the truths implied in the Psalmist’s 


exclamation, that human nature cries out for God. His act 
concedes the desire to be real and earnest. The want does 


not have to be induced. No training, no education, is 
needed in order to get this want into man. On the con- 


trary, the want is one of the constituent parts of human 
nature. And his mode of giving utterance to it is fitly 


illustrated by the way in which the infant makes known its 
want. Heart and flesh ery out for God. There appears to 
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be in the soul of the idolater, what the real atheist 
lacks, a consciousness of the great fact, that God’s relation 
to it is paternal. The child feels that most painful of 


all sensations—** home-sickness,”’ as it is aptly called—when 
separated from the paternal embrace, and has but one de- 


sire, the presence of those faces, the recognition of those 


smiles, the enjoyment of those caresses and -endearments 
which make the joy of home. And in all this, the infant 
want is not a result of education—it is nature. Its cry for 
the paternal presence is the spontaneous utterance of the 


heart while separated from the dearest of earthly friends. 


And so man, the child of God, cries out for his heavenly 
Father—the yearning is born with him, and it leads him to 
the source of all good, as the mysterious attraction turns 
the needle to the pole. Give the idolator credit for acting 
upon this truth, however poorly he may comprehend it. 
Again, idolatry acts upon the truth that the object of 
worship is present and active as a dispenser of good. The 
unquestionable benefits of science in making men ac- 
quainted with the forces of matter, the laws of mind, and 
the principles by which the operations of matter and mind 
are governed, have been attended with one serious evil, In 
demonstrating, for instance, that the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, with their attendant results in the varieties 
of season, temperature, night and day, and such like, are 
to be referred to the law of gravity, as it is called, the 
effect has been—with very many minds, at least—to.divert 
the thoughts from God as the cause of all these results. 
We forget God, and talk about gravitation. We forget 
God, and resolve things imto chemical affinities, laws 
of matter, attractions, and fepulsions. And, in point 
of fact, it is justly to be feared, that men of science are 
under strong temptations to be irreligious. We do not, in 
this, intend any reproach upon science itself. It is abused 
when it is made, as we must think it often is, the occasion 
of forgetting the Maker in studying the work. At any 
rate, this evil has but too frequently been a result. And 
with many, the idea of God is that of a being, who existed 
once—who existed in the beginning; and who in the be- 
ginning created the world, skilfully adjusting its parts, giv- 
ing it certain laws, and then leaving it to take care of itself. 
In other words, the too common,notion is, that the world is 
a perpetual motion—a self-moving machine—sufficient of 
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itself to accomplish every necéssary result, and to produce, 
at the proper time, every needed good. God was indispen- 


sible in starting this wonderful machine, but having started 
it, he has nothing further to do with it, and might as well 
cease to be. : 

Now, however well able the intellect of man may be thus 
to annihilate God as a present necessity, it is certain that 


the soul, with its religious needs and yearnings, can never 
consent to be the orphan which the theory makes it. It is 
by no means enough for the child, that its father has given 
it a house, and stored it with a plenty for its bodily wants. 
The child not only wants the house to live in, but wants his 
father in it. Without its parent’s presence, it is nothing 
but a house—it is not a home. 

Man is not only a creature of God, but his child. And 
his want of God is the child’s want of a father—a father 
present with him, his hope in despair, his support in weak- 
ness, his present and sufficient help in trouble. A God 
that once was, but no longer is, may indeed leave this 
world a house, but nota home. The cry of heart and 
flesh is for the living God—not for a God that once existed, 
but having done his work has retired from the presence of 
his creatures ; but a God still active, still present, yet and 
ever to be near his children to minister to their wants, to 
soothe their distresses, and be their strong reliance in every 
hour of need. Now much speculative theism denies 
all this. Idolatry, bad as most of its symbols may be, 
still assumes the presence and co-operation of the being or 
beings winiliansh 

He is far below the idolater who, entirely forgetful of 
the claims of worship, bends all his energies for a selfish 
end; whether this be for wealth, fame, or power. He ma 
enter a church on Sunday and go through the external 
routine of worship, and yet all the while he is scheming a 
new speculation—planning the details of a new bargain— 
calculating the chances of a new election. Whatever such 
4 man may say to the contrary, he is really without God in 
the world. ‘Talk not in his presence about the grovelling 
tendencies of idolatry; he has not risen to the dignity of 
idolatry. The Egyptian who worshipped a reptile, was far 
above such, in the scale of real life. He at least paid 
homage. The fire of devotion was kindled in his soul. If 
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the light within him was faint, he was not in total darkness. 
If his spiritual vision saw indistinctly, it was at least open. 
Low as he really was in his ideas and forms of homage, he 
was still immeasurably above that blank conditich of the 
spiritual nature which worships no God—which asks only 
for the meat which perisheth. 

The practical point all along implied is, that the great 
danger of the present age does not come from paganism, 
but from an opposite direction. It is an age full of worldly 
activity, rife with schemes to benefit the temporal man—to 
diminish the toils and multiply the comforts of the physical 
nature. In such an age, there is but little danger that 
man will relapse into idolatry, and run after strange gods. 
The danger is fax more serious, that, in their greed for sel- 
fish and worldly gain, men will lose sight of their spiritual 
nature altogether; that in their eagerness to over-provide 
for the body, they will forget that they have souls; that in 
fixing their attention exclusively on the bread which feeds the 
animal appetite, they will altogether miss the word which 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God ; that under the temp- 
tations to worldliness of speech, thought, and life, they will 
sink far below idolatry itself—will sink into the slough of 
indifference to all religious interests, and so far from run- 
ning after strange puis run after no god whatever. 

The subject has an application sufficiently obvious. It 
points out the great danger of the age, and it exhorts men 
to take alarm, as the torpor of spiritual indifference threat- 
ens to rob them of their spiritual life. Of course, we have 
bodily wants, and we owe to ourselves many temporal 
duties. The prudent man will advise no one to neglect any 
necessary selfish pursuit. We must have even the meat 
that perisheth. We must have food for the appetite, rai- 
ment for the body, and shelter from the storm. But let not 
a proper anxiety to provide for the wants of the body be a 
temptation to forget that there are other and more durable 
wants, the spiritual cravings of imperishable souls. And 
while it is right and duty to seek a supply for the temporal 
necessities, it is atheism, in its worst form, to act upon the 
presumption that man can even live by bread alone. This 
fatal error cannot be charged upon paganism. Idolatry, in 
its grossest form, is infinitely to be preferred to practical 


atheism. E. R. N. 
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Ant. XX. ; 


Address, delivered by Rev. A. A. Miner, at his Inauguration 
as President of Tufts College, July 9, 1862. 


In the remarks I may now submit, I do not propose to 
ask your acceptance of any new doctrines in regard to edu- 
cation; nor do I intend to discuss the usual cast of colle- 
giate studies; nor yet to enter into the controversies 
between the devotees of the Classics and Metaphysics, on 
the one hand, and of the natural and exact Sciences, on the 
other. Far less ambitious will be the discussions of the 
hour. Our general convictions in these respects are suffi- 
ciently indicated in the facts and circumstances surrounding 
us. Our work is not revolutionary, but regenerative. We 
have not founded here-a New School in Science and Litera- 
ture, but a new instrumentality for the furtherance of the 
Old Schools. We pay our homage to the older institutions, 
in the labors we here perform, in the sacrifices we here 
make, and in the hopes we here cherish. We aim to se- 
cure for our own young men throughout New-England, the 
same benefits which other institutions are securing to the 
young men of other sects. 

Whatever we might prefer in relation to Colleges being 
sustained by the whole, public, independent of sectarian 
control—a cherished plan with some of the’ most learned 
men of our time—we really have no opportunity for choice. 
The field throughout New-England is occupied. The sev- 
eral institutions of the higher grade, outside of our cities 
and larger towns, are all under—I use the term in a good 
sense—sectarian control. They are doing their work—a 
noble work—and are doing it well. But they are not do- 
ing our work. They do not reach our young men—do not 
awaken that ambition for generous culture which is essen- 
tial to the true life of a people. ‘This can be done alone by 
institutions born of our own loves; nurtured by the sweat 
of our own brows ; sustained by our own efforts ; enriched 


The delay in the appearance of this, as also the preceding number 
of the Quarterly, occasioned by the death of the publisher, gives us an 
opportunity to publish, seemingly in advance, the Inaugura)] Address of 
the new President of Tufts College.—[Eprtor. 
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by our own sacrifices ;, and consecrated by the blessing of 
Almighty God through our own prayers. 

There are in New-England, at a low estimate, probably, 
a hundred and fifty Sannmd persons who are either 
directly or indirectly connected with us as a religious peo- 
ple. Besides these, a very large portion, sales the 
larger portion, of those who profess no religious faith and 
attend upon no place of worship, im their hearts lean upon 
us. Such is the genius of the several Christian bodies in 
our community, such the conscious or unconscious influen- 
ces experienced by those who have taken no religfous posi- 
tion, that their confidence is given chiefly to those who 
entertain the broadest Christian hopes. ‘ In their seasons of 
festivity and of affliction, their thought turns tous. Whether 
it be honorable or dishonorable to us as a Christian body, 
the fact remains the same, and our responsibilities are cor- 
respondingly increased. This whole body of people may 
be influenced by our efforts in the cause of Education, as 
they can be by the efforts of no other branch of the church. 
Were they all fully awake to the value of liberal culture, 
they would send up their young men to this youthful Par- 
nassus in such swarming numbers that these Halls would 
be too straight for thems and our young College would 
~~ in this respect, the most venerable institutions in the 

nd. 

It is because this institution is ours—because it oar 
more especially to this body of people of whom we speak, 
that it can awaken among us a nobler ambition for sound 
learning. It can speak as no man can speak. The most 
able and influential of its projectors and patrons, however 
vigorous their efforts, ok. qualify but slightly this mighty 
current of social life. These learned Professors, in their 
several more private spheres of influence, could reach rela- 
tively few. But when their combined utterance is heard 
from this eminence, emphasized by years of labor, and by . 
the noble sacrifices of the numerous patrons of the College, 
that utterance becomes as it were a voice of thunder, echo- 
ing and re-echoing among the mountains and along the val- 
leys until it wakes every town and hamlet in New-England. 

A College sustained by any body of people as their own, 
sets up a new standard of attainment among them; quick- 
ens them with new and nobler loves; and nurtures among 
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them juster and more liberal tastes. In a quiet country 
village the grammar-school often marks the limit of the 
highest youthful ambition, But plant a higher seminary 
alongside that grammar-school, and you almost immediately 
elevate the aims of the better class of young men to the 
level of its possibilities. What the higher seminary of 
learning can thus accomplish in the retired village, the Col- 
lege accomplishes more completely among that whole body 
of people who regard it as their own. It begets juster, 
broader, nobler views of the true ends of knowledge; and 
thus assimilates the ambitions of a people to the true aims 
of a College. In commending the good resulting from the 
employment of the regular instrumentalities of culture, no 
suspicion of invidiousness will attach to one who has made 
few approaches to that good, save by irregular methods ; 
and who would be but too happy to aid young men in avoid- 
ing the inconveniences he himself has experienced. _What- 
ever may be said in criticism of the usual course of 
collegiate studies, it comes to this at last—that every peo- 
ple must bow to the prevailing practical judgment of the 
world about them. Every class in the community, there- 
fore, must adjust its instrumentalities to the current facts of 
the time; and, having done this, it must industriously 
employ those instrumentalities or grow lean in intellect and 
in heart. . 

We have but to look about us to discover how unworthy 
is the estimate often placed upon education. Far the 
greater number, probably, regard it chiefly as an element 
of enterprise, of commerce, of trade—as a means, in a 
word, of gaining a livelihood. Hence, instead of demand- 
ing that a nobler culture shall exalt and glorify the aims 
of business, and bear on the fruitage of the world’s toil to 
the noblest ends of life, they logically conclude that one’s 
business aims should both qualify and limit his course of 
study. If the farmer, or the mechanic, or the day-laborer, 
asks himself what facilities for education he shall afford his 
sons, he too eften resolves the problem by determining the 
occupation to which*he will devote them. Instead of in- 
quiring what education can do for his sons, he inquires how 
little education can enable his sons decently to bear their 
part in the enterprises of life. If he proposes no more for 
them, in the way of business, than he himself has at- 
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tempted, he deems the rudiments of an education quite suf- 
ficient. If, on the contrary, he intends to devote them to 
trade, or to any one of the learned professions, he enlarges 
their opportunities accordingly. Their education, however, - 
is still special, and respects not the discipline of their 
powers as a good in itself, but the successful performance of 
their labors in their chosen vocation. 

Such an aim is both narrow and defective, and cannot 
but lead to most unsatisfactory results. It is quite true that 
every calling in life demands special preparation therefer ; 
but it is a grave error to deem that knowledge alone valu- 
able, even in a business regard, which bears directly upon 
one’s immediate pursuits. No man is strong and every 
way well-equipped, whose culture is confined to the path- 
way of his daily travel. All about that pathway lie the 
fields of knowledge, every flower gathered from which sheds 
beauty and fragrance upon his toil. By a more varied cul- 
ture in the several branches of learning cognate to his pur- 
suits, he gains elasticity, freshness, and sunlight, where else 
all would be dull, dank, dark. 

Nor is this all. There is a pretty direct bearing of all 
sound learning upon every practical aim in life. Culture 
in any one profession or pursuit, is useful in every other 
profession and pursuit. Human life has multiform needs 
and interests, demanding varied resources in him who 
would minister thereto. These varied interests are con- 
nected not by discrete methods, but by concrete; and may, 
therefore, be promoted alone by concrete movements. The 
several professions, both on their theoretical and practical 
side, have much in common. However far removed from 
each other may be their respective centres of gravity, there 
cannot but be broad fields of mingled interests, and corres- 
ponding domains of truth applicable thereto. 

Take, for example, the science of Theology and the 
Christian ministry. They employ themselves with God 
and the human soul; with divine commands and human 
obligations. The Christian minister accepts net the service 
of the hands, but properly requires-the sacrifices of the 
heart. He deals of necessity with thought and feeling ; 
with principle and sentiment; with purpose and emotion. 
Whatever qualifies these, trenches upon his domain, profes- 
sionally concerns him, and becomes to him a proper subject 
of thought and inquiry. 
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Now we have but to turn to the profession of Medicine 
to learn that the varying conditions of this tabernacle of 
clay which we inhabit, exert a very direct, constant, and 
important influence upon all that pertains to the mind and 
heart. Varying physical conditions can bring cheerfulness 
or cause depression; quicken with hope or repress with 
fear; nourish confidence or beget distrust. The skill of 
the physician, therefore, will often detect in what seemingly 
belongs to the spiritual state, symptoms of physical de- 
rangement, calling for tNe resources of .his own especial 


art. 
_ On the other hand, very palpable physical infirmities 
spring not unfrequently from derangement of mental or 
moral action. Fhe experienced clergyman detect§ this, 
and finds soothing prayer the best of anodynes, and pious 
trust the most effective tonic. ° F 

Here, then, is a broad middle-ground, at which we have 
but glanced, between the clerical and the medical pro- 
fessions, where the culture of each would be highly and 
fundamentally serviceable to the other. If each were to 
gain thorough discipline in this whole field, fewer mistakes 
would arise by the substitution of pills for prayers, and 
penitence for purgatives. . 

In like manner, a familiar acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of Jurisprudence cannot fail to be highly serviceable to 
the Christian teacher. Though specifically pertaining to 
the profession of the Law—popularly esteemed at the 
farthest remove from things sacred—they embrace the 
whole domain of what modern writers have termed “ social 
ethics,” as the basis of positive law, and hence stand closely 
related to fundamental morality. Not only many of their 
elements of culture, but many of their forms of professional 
labor, are enjoyed in common. Hence the Christian min- 
istry would find aid from discipline in the law, both be- 
cause of the strong affinity for each other of the principles 
belonging to the two professions respectively, and because 
sound judicial training would undoubtedly prove favorable 
to all careful inquiry. 

The same principle holds elsewhere. A thorough disci- 
a in the art of music is of great value to the orator. 

ot to insist upon the proposition of the ancients, that 
“‘ whenever we speak we sing,” there can be no doubt that 

25* 
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the purity of tone, the graces of inflection and emphasis, 
and the richness of cadence, which the musician cultivates, 
lend beauty and grace to the orator, and impart a peculiar 
charm to his periods. The science of Mathematics, in like 


manner, nurtures orderly habits of mind; and the Classics, 


though by no means treatises on logic, are essential aids in 
almost every field of reasoning and investigation. 
Thus, it is not alone the culture specifically appropriate 


to one’s enterprises or as that can prove serviceable 


therein; but all sound learning 4s useful to all practical 


ends. Hence the more a man’s culture transcends his busi- 
ness, the more assured and complete-will be the success of 
that business. 


Perinit me to mention another aspect of the same prin- 
ciple. A long and suceessful business career demands the 


constant exercise of a prompt and sound judgment. But 
such a judgment is not a simple faculty, but the fruitage of 
many faculties. It is gained continually by accurate think- 
ing and just reasonings. ‘These are more frequently attain- 
able, other things being the same, by the man of the most 


generous culture. When adversities overtake such a man 
he does not sink under them, but turns them aside, patiently 


endures them, or resolutely overcomes them. If one hope 
fails him, he is equal to another. If one bark sinks, an- 


other is ready to spread its sails to the breeze. I would by 
no means encourage an ambition to become a universal 
genius—a folly alleged to find large developement among 


us as a nation ; but is it wise, on the other hand, for a young 


man to limit his discipline and his hopes to a single line of 
effort ; and that, it may be, more closely related to the luxu- 
ries, or the transient wants, than to the necessaries of life ? 


For if he risks all on a single venture and that fails him, 
he sinks, ship and commander together. But, possessed of 


an education beyond the limits of his calling or profession, 
when one resource fails him, another opens to him. The 
practical question, then, in the education of the young, is 
not how much knowledge ra be made useful in life— 
° 
’ 


since all sound learning is useful ; but how much is attain- 


able? It is a question, to some extent, of age, opportunity, 
resource, ne 

Thus far we have discussed this question—the expediency 
of large culture—with a business aim. And even under 
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this aspect of it, we find an urgent plea therefor. A liberal 
education is the best. investment, financially considered, 
that the passing generation can make for the next. 

But I must repeat that such an aim is both narrow and 
defective. It places the motives to culture on the very 


lowest grounds. * To a man inheriting an assured compe- 
tency, it leaves, indeed, no motive. It sinks the man in 
his toil. A just view of learning respects man for his own 
sake; not man as tributary to trade, but trade as Sa 
Cc 


to man. It accepts a breadth of discipline alone whi 


draws along the business world in its wake, and makes 
both attainment and business contribute to the exalting, the 
ennobling, and the glorifying of human life. 

Much of the enterprise of the world has respect, not to 


the necessaries, but to the luxuries, nN and adorn- 


ments of life; but as the toilers of earth grow wiser, 
they learn to-seek the nobler good. A proper estimate of 
human culture rises at once to this nobler aim. 


Consider, further, the sources of pure enjoyment which 


are opened to the scholar in the treasure-houses of knowl- 
edge,—not the simple delight of knowing ; nor yet the rare 
delight to many of gaining knowledge; but that sweet 
cheer imparted b theewisdom, power, and goodness of God, 
revealed in the things known. If he seeks converse in his 
solitude, he is not shut up to the uncertain companionships 
of the hour. He can at pleasure wake from the dead the 
intellectual heroes of the past, and sit himself down in 
cosiest communion with the wisdom of the ages. This is a 


resource, not for the intervals of care aloné, but for that 
serene evening time when he is about to exchange the min- 
gled good of earth for the unalloyed glories of heaven. 

But there is a more vital preparation for the toils, the 


trials, and the vicissitudes of life, in the securing of which 


large culture lends its aid. Do not understand me to hint, 
even remotely, that any man is shut out, by the lack of cul- 
ture, from the pathways of fidelity and salvation. Far 
otherwise. But what I would say is, that the pathway of 


light and knowledge, if we choose to make it so, is the 
pathway of religious strength. Knowledge of man and 


the-world removes many of our temptations in life, by en- 
abling us to penetrate the disguises under which they ap- 
pear; and strengthens us to resist those that remain, by 
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enhancing our appreciation of the motives to such resist- 
ance. Add to this the indispensable aid of classical learning 
in the interpretation of the sacred oracles, and the help of 
general science to ampler communion with God through his 
works, and we find much to hope for, on behalf of religion 
and good morals, from our higher though non-professional 
institutions. 

Thus the profounder motives to culture centre in man 
himself. They look to the awakening and development of 
his powers, to the deepening and widening of the current of 
his life, and to the enlargement every way of his being. 
But the student rarely attains the highest motives in the 
outset of his educational career. Every step of his advance, 
and every measure of his success, exalts and ennobles his 
aims, until all incidental and transient motives are swal- 
lowed up in those which are enduring and absolute. The 
enlargement of his views in this regard, is like the opening 
visions of a traveller in a mountainous country. Each 
elevation seems the principal and final height until it is 
reached, when still loftier heights rise into view. Every 
success reveals new fields of beauty and glory ; and when, 
at last—his life-journey over-the traveller changes his 
vestments, he bears away, as the richest fruitage of his life- 
toil, the conviction that the boundless ocean of knowledge 
lies unexplored before him. 

Very little relatively—let it be granted—is the aid that 
a College, however successful, can render the student in 
this great work. Yet absolutely it does much for him. It 
teaches him the art of study ; inures him to patient toil ; 
and, placing in his hands the keys of knowledge, sends him 
forth to engage with confidence in his work. It gives him 
four years of camp-drill preparatory to the hazardous bat- 
tles of life—a drill needed, not alone in the professions, but 
in the marts of trade, and in the humbler paths of toil. 

I have thus glanced at the influence of a College upon 
the true aims of knowledge. This is its most vital in- 
fluence. While it works invisibly at the very heart of 
society, it manifests its power in the promotion of various 
visible interests—such as the general institutions of a 
country, and the social life of a people—upon the diseus- 
sion of which, however, the requisite brevity of these ser- 
vices will not permit me to enter. Nor is it necessary, 
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Those who would pursue the inquiry, are ‘referred to the 
masterly discussion of these topics in the Inaugural Address 
of our late, ever-lamented President. I have been con- 
tented to be but a gleaner on the borders of the field which 
he so thoroughly harvested. 

Our own infant institution has already vindicated its abil- 
ity to render the service for which it was designed. Seven, 
years only have elapsed since its formal opening, during 
which years, as you have already been told, it has sent out 
six classes of graduates, including the class of to-day—the 
first consisting of three members who entered as juniors; 
the remaining five classes having received their full course 
here, consisting of rs foe members—being an average 
of about ten graduates annually—all of whom, I believe, 
have taken high rank in their respective vocations: in life. 
Some of them are teachers, some are in trade, some in the 
ews of law, and some in the Christian -ministry. 

arvard sent out on an average only about six graduates 
annually for the first forty years of her history. Tufts, 
after seven years, has a library of more than seven thou- 
sand four hundred volumes, and a librarian who is devoting 
regular seasons to its care. Harvard had no regular libra- 
rian for twenty-nine years ; and, for a century thereafter, so 
unimportant were his services regarded that his appoint- 
ment was never referred to the board of overseers. Tufts 
is already expending in salaries al@ne nearly six thousand 
dollars annually—a sum three times as great as the entire 
original foundation of Harvard. 

t must not, indeed, be forgotten, on the one hand, that 
the times have changed—that Tufts has arisen in the midst 
of a numerous and wealthy people—and that liberal cul- 
ture is now more widely valued than formerly. But it 
should also be remembered, on the other hand, that Har- 
vard, for half a century, was the only College founded b 
the descendants of Englishmen, not only in New-England, 
but in the New World; while at present there are of all 
grades of collegiate institutions throughout the country, 
about a hundred and twenty-five—of which twenty or 
more are in New-England. It is in the midst of these 
twenty institutions that Tufts has arisen. And so far from 
envying any one, even the most renowned of them, we re- 
joice in hope throngh the cheer of their success. The 
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numerous and substantial edifices, the classic shades, the 
ample endowments, the magnificent libraries, and the 
world-renowned men of science of old Harvard herself, are 
a pledge of the future possibilities of our own humble 
Tufts. Happy is that young man, who, in this age of weak 
pride and vain show, can resolve to share the honors of 
achieving that greatness. : | 
Those twenty colleges and universities of which I have 
spoken, were severally born of the needs of certain classes 
in the community, and have drawn to themselves the affec- 
tions and patronage of those classes. This, too, is a pro- 
phecy that the affections and patronage of that people of 
whose needs this College was born, will be as heartily be- 
stowed hereon. Individual exceptidhs there will be on all 
hands. - Already have been welcomed at Tufts several 
young men from classes in the community which commonly 
penne other colleges; and some of our own young men 
ave doubtless been found elsewhere. There are many 
reasons for this. In some cases, proximity and consequent 
convenience and economy, point out the institution to be 
selected. In others, the influence of one’s fellow-students 
determines the College he shall attend. In yet others, the 
teacher whg has conducted the preparatory course of a 
class, being an alumnus of a particular College, desires to 
send his class thither in honor of his Alma Mater. And in 
yet others, perhaps, theme may be a vague hope that some 
mysterious power derived from the reputation of an older 
institution, may galvanize one’s diploma on commencement 
day, and give it power to bear him through the sharp con- 
flicts of life, where, unhappily, he can “coach it” no more. 
Few, however, it is hoped, can be swayed by the last 
consideration. The time has come when a young man is 
asked, at least by the wise, not where he graduated, but 
what he ean do. Sound learning consents to wear no local 
brand. It circulates in the community, and blesses its pos- 
sessor, in basket and in store, in heart and in treasury, by 
no man’s permission. It is not one thing at Bowdoin and 
Brown, and another at Harvard and ‘Yale, but it is superior 
to the scliools as it is to latitude and climate. Hence a new 
College, if demanded by the needs of a great people, may 
safely enter the field. To achieve,success, it has but to 
adopt a true aim, and nobly work for it. In a great enter- 
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prise of this kind, prosperity is secured, not by the eminent 
abilities of a few, but by the co-operation of the many. 

That Tuft’s College is needed, its record thus far satis- 
factorily demonstrates. It has received large favor in every 
regard. It has already been honored both in the number 
and in the character of its students. But neither the College 
nor its friends will stand justified in this respect until its 
numbers are greatly increased. To increase them, will de- 
mand the multiplying and strengthening of our Acade- 
mies, that the incentives and aids to study may be brought 
home, as it were, to our youth. The Academies are the 
streams that supply the College. How can the reservoir 
be full except the streams are abundant? Here an open 
door of duty solicits our entrance. 

But the College has, also, been largely blessed in means. 
God in his providence has raised up for it munificent pat- 
rons, most of whom are still with us, rejoicing in the work 
of their hands, and waiting the plaudit, “‘ Well done good 
and faithful servants.” The name of Tufts, of Packard, 
of Dean, of Wade, of Walker, will be associated with these 
halls forever. 

These patrons have wisely placed the institution on pro- 
bation, by leaving large portions of their favor yet to ma- 
ture. They wisely ask, Can the impatience of youth 
appreciate the sacrifices of age? Will the public send up 
here, year after year, young men of such sterling qualities 
as render them worthy to share the honor of building up an 
institution of the highest grade ?—an institution which 
shall abide, though successive generations of men are hur- 
ried to the grave? These questions, a asked, will, I 
doubt not, be nobly answered. Honorable chapters towards 
that answer are already written. Others, I doubt not, will 
_ follow. 

For myself, in entering upon so important a trust in con- 
nection with this child of our common love, I could desire 
no prouder record than would be secured by a manifest 
eontribution to its usefulness. From the laying of its cor- 
ner-stone to the present hour, it has held no second place in 
my affections. No labor in the past, that I have been able 
to accomplish on its behalf, has ever been felt to be a sacri- 
fice. Nor will my efforts and watch-care in the future know 
any other limit than that imposed by the most imperative 
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obligations elsewhere. If assiduous endeavor in the depart- 
ment of instruction which has been committed to my care, 
in the daily oversight of the College and the affectionate 
counseling of the young gentlemen who may resort hither, 
and in the conduct of religious worship, when not present 
in person, by the best talent and experience I can secure, 
and in regard to which I shall rely with confidence on the 
many able brethren in the neighborhood,—if these means 
shall add anything to the influence of the College, of which 
we have already such just grounds for pride, I shall ask no 
higher reward. Whatever. burden of labor and care it may 
bring, will be borne with a cheerful heart. Nor should I . 
have felt at liberty to enter at all upon such a responsibility, 
had I not believed it probable, that, when the duties and 
circumstances of the office shall demand a more exclusive 
devotion to the College, I may be ready to render it. 
Meantime, I feel assured that the untiring labors of this 
able corps of Professors who have hitherto so well sustained 
the institution, will leave little to be desired. 

Nor can I hesitate to lean with entire confidence upon 
the wisdom and co-operation of the Board of Trustees, with 
whom I have been associated since the opening of the Col- 
lege. The labors devolving upon them have’ been various 
and arduous. The erection of these buildings, the appoint- 
ment of officers of government and instruction, the care of 
the lands, with the numerous improvements thereon, the 
opening of highways, and, by no means the least of their 
labors, the procuring of funds for all, have imposed upon 
them burdens which strong and resolute men alone could 
bear. _Aside from the original resources secured to the 
«College by the efforts of our late lamented agent, Rev. Dr. 
Skinner, the Trustees have added by their own-energy, and 
‘in great part from their own private treasuries, to the pres- 
ent and prospective funds of the College, not less than a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, exclusive of 
about seventy-five thousand contributed by friends without 
solicitation. Continuing to receive that public confidence 
which has hitherto been their strength, they will bear the 
Institution on to a position of enviable success. 

Before concluding these remarks I may be indulged in a 
few words to you, young gentlemen, between whom and 
myself are recognized by these services relations at once in- 
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teresting and responsible. I regret, gentlemen, that you 
who have just received the honors of the College, will be 
no longer here. I regret that I cannot claim any share in 
the well-earned triumphs of the hour. But F turn with 
confidence to the classes that remain. The diligence you 
have manifested, and the decorum and genergl good order 
you have preserved, since the death of the late President, 
were spoken of by the Faculty, and honorably noted by the 
Trustees at their late annual meeting. This fact gives me 
great satisfaction. It assures me that your representative, 
in his address just now pronounced, did but utter the gen- 
eral sentiment of respect felt towards the government of the 
College, and of sacred veneration for the peerless man who 
lately presided over it. And while your good wishes on 
my own behalf are grateful to my feelings, I shall rely on 
your manly co-operation to promote the objects for which 
you tarry hére. You have been drawn hither by an ardent 
thirst for knowledge, and by a desire to contribute, both by 
your presence as students and by your successes in after 
life,.to the renown of your Alma Mater. You find the 
life of a student a life of arduous toil and frequent restraints, 
as well as of strengthening hopes and increasing joys. 
These toils and restraints will be borne with relative ease, 
in the ratio that they are self-imposed ; and these hopes 
and joys will prove serene and abiding, in the ratio that 
they flow from conscious rectitude of heart. 

It lies with yourselves, gentlemen, to determine whether 
or not your Collegiate life, as well as your future life in 
your respective professions, shall be honorable and success- 
ful. The tastes you will here nurture, the habits you will 
here form, the reputation you will here foreshadow, will 
exert an almost controlling influence upon your future. 

Remember, then, the vast interests involved in these 
years. Remember the sacrifices, prayers, and expectations 
of your parents’and friends. Take a broad and just view 
of what is possible for yourselves ; and remember that the 
life of all hope, of all effort, and of all success, if it shall 
quicken you at all, must be infused into your own blood. 

Let me invite you, young gentlemen, in every season of 
doubt and perplexity, to turn with confidence to the Faculty 
as your constituted advisers. No others will know you as 
well as they; none counsel you more disinterestedly or 
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wisely than they. And if their counsel shall sometimes 
seem distasteful, consider that it is void of flavor from per- 
sonal desire. 

Finally, gentlemen, on behalf of this corps of Professors 
and Teachers, as well as for myself, I welcome you to the 
continued privileges of these halls. We greet you, one and 
all, with affectionate cheer. We cordially extend to you 
the right hand of help. Be true to your aim, true to your- 
selves, true to your God. And whether you shall be called 
to the service of your country in her halls of legislation or 
on her fields of conflict, or pass your lives in the professions, 
in the pathways of trade, or in humbler enterprises, you will 
occupy fields of assured usefulness, and garner from them 
the richest harvests of peace. 


Art. XXII. 
The Assistance Rendered by Man to His Maker. 


Doxs God prepare all the advantages which he desires to 
possess through his own direct exertions in every case? ory 
are there some kinds of desirable conveniences, in the gain- 
ing of which he relies upon the obedience and fidelity of 
his rational creatures ? 

If the powers residing in man are indeed competent to 
mcrease the amount of God’s wisdom, that competency will 
show itself in one or the other of two methods,—either by 
communicating some form of instruction to the Divine Be- 
ing, or by acting with such conformity to his-will as to be- 
come agents for spreading abroad his truth and glory. 

Let us first ascertain if there is any sense in which man 
imparts information to the Divine mind. 

We may roll up the curtain that protects our private 
meditations from the public gaze, and lay bare to God 
certain intentions that are in course of preparation. They 
are not yet perfectly clear and distinct to ourselves, and 
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much less would they seem to be apparent to any one else. 
Can we, then, in thus making a formal-confession of what 
our minds are busy about, surprise the discernment of 
Deity with any truth unsuspected by him? Clearly not. 
It would appear that in ¢his instance, at least, our Maker 
is wiser without us than with us. He can not only tell 
what will be the nature of our. intentions after they have 
commenced being formed, but it is in his power to predict 
just what shape a man’s purposes will take, while yet none 
at all have been conceived or thought of—that is, to the 
man’s own knowledge. He can anticipate, without even 
a hint from us, what operations our every thought will en 

gage in. He is clearly conscious of every variety of 
problem, notion, suggestion, sentiment, before the mind in 
which they occur knows anything about them itself. 

Without presuming to know in every case how God 
ascertains the future career of a soul, we will never- 
theless attempt an explanation how such knowledge is pos- 
sible. A man may be possessed of knowledge which he 
supposed he had lost or forgotten. He continues under 
that impression until some circumstance or emergency 
brings the missing ideas involuntarily before his attention. 
That unsuspected and undesigned return of former attain- 
ments to present use may have emotional ingredients in it 
—may be capable of exciting some part of the sensitive 
nature in us, producing admiration or disgust ; elating with 
the light moods of pleasure, or dragging down with the 
depression of sorrowful discontent. And this sensational 
part of the remembered influence may be in as large pro- 
portion as that which acts in the unimpassioned manner of 
an intellectual fact. 

If, then, thoughts, and even feelings may be present 
within a man, and he, in occasional instances, not know it, 
may not most or all states of the mind, whether of a think- 
ing kind or of the class distinguished as felt or sensational 
states, when in their earliest stages of formation, exist in a 
motionless attitude? Supposing such to be their primary 
condition, we see how they are to be revealed. They must 
gain accessions in forms of truth or sentiment more or less 
like them, to be found in some source without. The acces- 
sory principle of knowledge or feeling may plant itself in 
an object addressed to the sense of sight, may be embodied 
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in a sentence of writing, or expressed in vocal utterance. 
Thus equipped, it is borne inward by help of eye or ear 


. ‘ ‘ 
to the receiver’s consciousness. Driven forward by an ir- 
resistible instinct which compels,it to seek its own kind, it 
immediately hastens to those impressible parts of the mind 


where are found notions and sentiments like itself, but not 
having distinctness enough for their possessor to see them 


and feel their influence. The indwelling products of 
thought thus lying in feeble inactivity, are each one of them 
doubled by being put in possession of other thoughts, con- 


veyed, as we have said, in language, or suggested by the 
appearance of a perceptible object.: And then, the faint 


impulses originating internally make a bold push upon the 
owner’s notice, and stand betore him with the vividness of 


an event or impression that has just transpired. 
By adopting this view, we may with less difficulty com- 


prehend how it occurs, that every plan, measure, and con- 
ception contrived by human forethought, reveals itself to 
the knowledge of God before the contriver himself has en- 


tered upon a hint towards the formation of it. God learns 


nothing new by being made aware that any one of his 
creatures has a newly-formed project in process of maturing. 
Knowing just what the man’s tastes, qualifications, and 


ruling passions would be, at the moment his mind and heart 
had taken their place among existing things, he also dis- 


cerned what aims and character would pass into develop- 
ment as life went on. What our situation or standing will 
eventually prove to be,—what the effect we shall inevitably 


produce upon others, we have no faculty or discernment 
capable of deciding. But it will not do to suppose that we 


are to be bandied about by the aimless accidents of chance, 
having no fixed object to define our course. Whither our 
steps are tending must be seen and known by some one, if 


not by ourselves, At whose feet shall the bounties of an 


abundant fortune fall? Where shall the undaunted valor 
of martial gallantry adjust its signal of honor? Whose 
shall be the sagacity capable of penetrating the most diffi- 
cult quartz-veins of learning? Or, to reverse the inquiry, 


—Who shall be the forlorn objects between whom and the 


ministries of temporal happiness, destitution stands? And 
further, as the world goes, there will be many who shall 
remember not the Sabbath day to keep it holy; or shall 
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desecrate the name of their Heavenly Father with rude 
words of profanity. Others are still more daring in their 


scorn of moral restraint. Some of them seize the vile 


machinery of the professed burglar, and go from house to 
house plundering the property within, while its owners 
have their senses shut fast under the lock of slumber. 


Some speak falsehoods to injure the honor of those who 


they jealously conclude are to outshine them in the eyes of 
friendship and the attentions of scciety. In so doing, 
- they attempt to plunder a species of property infinitely 


more valuable to man than goods or estate. The dye 
of iniquity deepens till we come to those who, in order to 


gratify feelings of personal hatred, to choke the testimony 
that would be spoken against their sins, or from some other 


foul motive, snatch away the life of their fellow-men. 
The question arises;—What families are unconsciously 
harboring in their homes these prospective candidates for 


the school of crime ? Who foresees out of what localities 
in the street or lane, the bad tendencies of passion and im- 


purity, imperceptible to us, will stalk forth as juvenile or 


adult viciousness? It is all known in heaven. Dark and 
indistinct as the subject is to us, it is clear and positive to 
God. In this instance, as was the case when we undertook 


to tell him of the plans and projects we had in view, he is 
wiser without us than with us. God stands at the head of 


our career. Were his place of observation at the foot, he 
would be obliged to wait until there had been a certain ex- 
tent of progress made in the formation of our tastes and 


character, before deciding upen their ultimate peculiarities, 
But happily for us, the entire history of deeds which we are 


to enact from the cradle to the grave,.is comprehended in a 
single glance of the Creator. e sees the future in the 
instant. And thus anticipating the probable results of our 


unformed conduct, He takes measures to provide timely an- 


. 
tidotes of grace and salvation. 
Having, then, disposed of the first question we proposed 
to consider, we turn to the second point, and will ascertain, 
if we can, whether it is pessible for man to be an assistant 


to the Deity by promoting the spread of his glory on the 
earth? To this question, we can answer, Yes; as will ap- 


pear, we think, from the few reflections that follow. 
The Divine Being, having all creative power in his own 
26* 5 
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hands, might have reserved to himself the grant that was 
passed over to man,—that is, besides exercising his tact for 
mechanical art in erecting mountains and hills,—in gather- 
ing up the delicate dust of the amethyst and diamond into 
the choice carving of crystals,—might have monopolized 
the arts and pursuits engaged in by finite toilers. He 
might have arranged things so that the works now produced 
by man should have refused to leave the sphere of the un- 
existing, except when led forth by the hand of the Al- 
mighty. But, though exercising this large supremacy over 
the resources of creative power, he chooses not to avail 
himself of all. It is appointed unto man that he, too, 
shall be a creator. The supreme Master-worker com- 
pleted his part of the creation up to a certain line, and left 
man to do the rest. It is as if a heap of earth, not so far 
up in rank as the root of a plant, had been seized hold of 
by a fragment of the Divine intelligence and put in a con- 
dition to be superior to the whole race of agencies between 
a bit of lime or alum and the natures next below an an- 
el. When the walls of the universe had been put up and 
its Author had stocked it with furniture, he left quite a 
variety of goods in an unfinished state. And it pleased 
shim to raise up the being man, with the intention of vest- 
ing in him the capacity for giving original existence to a 
second universe of works. ‘There are many exhibitions of 
handiwork which would have continued to remain without 
form and void,—viewing things under their present order 
of arrangement,—if the labor of man had not been placed 
in the midst of them. This finite intelligence is something 
more than a product. He is a producer. Himself an effect 
of the First Cause, he is prepared in turn to be a cause. 
He frequently finds occasion to make amendments in the 
stock of natural substances supplied to his hand. Many of 
these fall considerably short of what the wants of life re- 
quire that they should be, until taken up from where they 


were left by the infinite skill, and submitted to implements 
of human make. But it is not to be construed as any sign 
of incapacity on the part of the Constructor of natural 
fabrics, that some of his performances are thus left incom- 
plete. All the changes needed to put the articles which 
nature makes in a right condition for the use and behoof of 
mankind, could easily have been effected at the outset. 
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There was no deficiency in this respect on the part of the 
First Constructor. There would have been a deficiency, 
however, on the part of those who are privileged to adapt 
the universe to their enjoyment, had it not been granted 
them to lend some aid in filling up its imperfections. 

But in order that the skilful handling of the properties 
of matter may wear that aspect of dignity it is capable of, 
constant reference should be had to the Supreme will. The 
method adopted by our Heavenly Parent to elicit a confes- 
sion of his own praiseworthy qualities, is one that builds 
up a respectable position for us also. For the same rules 
of propriety govern alike spiritual and earthly beings. In 
view of this consideration, it is apparent that when the 
purest and highest of spiritual beings occupies his atten- 
tion with temporal things, he carries into them the best 
qualities of his superior excellence. We sometimes think 
that if there were no human element in our composition,— 
that if the refined forms of angels and kindred beings were 
granted to us,—every obstacle to goodness would be re- 
moved. But does not God interest himself in the events 
of this lower world? Is he not daily present in the midst 
of its busy mass of cares to superintend the doings of those 
placed here to act in his employ? Yet there is no compro- 
mise of innocence, for these more gross concerns are with 
him subordinates to the dictates of rectitude. And so 
should it be with us. We need not despair of sanctifying 
our humanity so long as there are divine elements in our 
possession by which to hold the passions and desires in 
check. 

We may remark, in concluding, that the subject under 
discussion has in it a sustaining virtue. Does the sense of 
manhood need to assert itself with more emphasis? Has it 
sunk away under self-depreciation, or lost courage by asso- 
ciating with bad deeds and compromising its dignity ?— 
what is there better to restore its complacency than for one 
to reflect that events may be made to appear and disappear 
at his bidding,—that the course of things may be changed 
as he may see fit to order? Nothing can be more condu- 
cive to a healthy sense of pride than for one to feel that the 
whole aggregate mass of social tendencies may be more or 
less cleansed from lust and depravity by what he does .to 
them,—than to see himself giving existence and form to 
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new and original facts and directing-powers in nature and 
in life. We have reason to be glad that the majesty of 
Heaven is partly entrusted to our keeping, and that as we 
follow the instincts of a sanctified life, mankind will witness 
the display of divine qualities in human actions, and give 
unto God the praise. G. F. Js 


Art. XXII. 
Evil Often a Stimulant to Good. 


Tue existence of evil, in any form, in a world where a 
God of infinite goodness reigns, is acknowledged, on all 
hands, to be the great mystery. However much Christians 
of various sects differ on certain points of theology, they 
all agree in acknowledging themselves puzzled when they 
reflect upon the great amount of iniquity which seems to 
flourish almost unchecked, the intense and varied suffering 
which invades numberless homes; and all this under the 
government of a God who must be supposed to hate all 
these wrongs, and who has the power to extinguish them. 
Give any’man, of average goodness of heart, infinite power, 
and he would put an end to evil before the sun could set. 
God has this power, but does not exert it for the prompt 
removal of evil. On the contrary, for six thousand years 
—according to the shortest theory of chronology~—he has 
suffered evil to abound, almost as much—~so far as human 
intelligence can perceive—as if he were entirely powerless 
to stay its progress. This, we repeat, is the great mystery 
——to solve which, has been the vain endeavor of human in- 
tellects for many thousand years. . 

Fortunately, a great fact of a directly practical character 
has always been ao to all healthy minds. The fact that 
God permits men to do evil has never availed as an excuse 
for doing evil. No one has ever been able to say,—‘ Be- 
cause God does not prevent me from robbing my neighbor, 
therefore I am at liberty to commit such an atrocity.” 
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There have been instances in which sophists have endea- 
vored to reason in this way; and excuses for sin have been 
so ingeniously framed as to perplex very clear intellects. 
But the common sense of mankind has never been imposed 
upon, or even confused, by such sophistry. However the 
head may have got bewildered, the heart has always been 
clear and positive; and men have spontaneously assumed 
that sin is hateful to God, and that no excuse for commit- 
ting it, based upon any relation which God himself bears to 
it, can be allowed to influence human conduct in a single 
particular. 

But while the course of human duty as respects the ex- 
istence of evil, has always been sufficiently clear, and while 
the fact that evil exists has thus far been a problem which 
human intellect is unable to solve; still, the intelligent, 
thinking, Christian mind and heart are loath to admit that 
the existence of evil is an accident in the creation. Acci- 
dent always implies some sort of weakness or infirmity ; it 
implies carelessness, or short-sightedness, or mistake, on the 
_ part of him to whose work the accident happens. Of 
course we cannot assume that any weakness or infirmity 
pertains to God; and hence we cannot feel at liberty to re- 
gard the presence of evil as accidental under the govern- 
ment of the Supreme Being. 

Perhaps the theory which finds the largest number of 
believers, and best satisfies alike the mind and heart, is that 
which regards evil neither as accidental nor ‘as’ specially 
purposed, but rather as incidental to the progress of cre- 
ation. The rubbish which gathers around and within a 
temple in the course of its construction, and which is al- 
ways so unsightly in itself, is not accidental; for the mas- 
ter-builder anticipated it from the first-—knew that it must 
accompany his labor. Neither does it enter into his specific 
purpose. It does not form a part of his structure. His 
original plan did not embrace it. It is simply incidental— 
comes with the progress of the work, but the temple com- 
pleted, it is to be removed or destroyed. 

There are, however, facts in the experience of almost 
every person which prove that evil, in some cases at least, 
is something more than an incident. It is undoubtedly the 
greatest of paradoxes to assert that a thing which is abhor- 
rent to God, which every human soul is commanded to 
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shun on peril of ruin and despair; that a thing against 
which the prophets of God have directed their fiercest in- 
vective; to make an end of which, Christ came, and suf- 
fered, and died; and for committing which, the severest 
judgments of heaven are not only threatened but executed, 
—it is indeed a marvellous paradox to assert that such a 
thing can have a use—a mission for good in the affairs of 
this world. And yet the person hardly lives, who has 
reached years of discretion, without an experience of the 
fact—for in some sense a fact it is—that evil becomes an 
instrument of good. 

We shall now attempt to point out at least one particular 
in which the benevolent uses of evil are, it seems to us, un- 
mistakable. We shall look at the mission, or at least the 
effect of evil, considered merely asa stimulant to the best 
faculties of human nature. The difference between men 
is not so much in their original endowments, as in the de- 
‘gree in which these endowments are developed. Of 
course men differ materially in what are called natural 
gifts. At one extreme there are idiots, both moral and in- 
tellectual, whom no amount of training can ever lift, in 
this world at least, into intelligence or virtue. On the 
other hand, there are at the other extreme, intellectual and 
spiritual giants—souls of vast capacity, whom no misfor- 
tune, no lack of care or of education, can keep down ; who 
rise by native force above the average level of their fellows ; 
who break, by their strong will, all opposing circumstances, 
and convert all hindrances into helps. But these are ex- 
ceptions to the very general rule. The great majority of 
men and women are, by nature, very nearly alike. And 
with these, the difference is not in what God has made them, 
but in what they have made themselves. Very few, let us 
trust, need complain of any special lack of native gift. 
Most men can be great and good if they will bring out into 
character, into life, into action, what there is within them. 
They want opportunities, incentives to action, stimulants 
for the soul, far more than they want native powers, 
whether of heart or understanding. 

Now, strange to say, evil in some form often does an im- 
portant service to man in arousing, bringing into action 
and training his spiritual powers. Of course, in saying this 
it is assumed that man shall look upon evil as really such ; 
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that he shall pat himself into antagonism with it; that he 
shall feel it to be a dangerous thing, a thing that he must 
resist with all his might=~an enemy that he must pursue 
and crush, and crush forever. Let a man view any evil in 
this light, and fight it in this way, and he shall find won- 
derful strength, culture, and spiritual growth, as the result 
of his struggle. 

Take an example in illustration. A young man finds a 
fascination in bad company. The intoxicating cup has for 
him a mysterious charm; and he finds the temptation 
strong to mingle in society where dissipation and jovial con- 
versation, sallies of wit, exciting, yet immoral stories, 
abound. If now he yields to this temptation, he is ruined 
=if the evil conquers him, he is lost. And if he finds 
himself too weak, too irresolute, too infirm of purpose to 
maintain his integrity against such corrupting influences, he 
must shun them as he would the devouring pestilence. 
For him, in no sense, can the evil be a means or occasion of 
good. If, however, while fully sensible of the fascination of 
the evil, while keenly,alive to the force of the temptation, he 
nevertheless has the will and the willingness to resist it—« 
the strength and the perseverance to master it-;—in this 
case the evil shall be the occasion to him of the greatest 
good. It will call out his power. It will put all his ener- 
gies to the test. It will awaken every dormant faculty. It 
will stimulate him to a noble achievement, the mastery of 
himself. It will be the occasion of his. spiritual develop- 
ment; and acquainting him with his strength, give him 
that confidence which is essential to manliness and dignity 
of character. 

All the force there is in evil—the full measure of its 
tempting influenceconsidered as so much power, passes 
into the character of the man who resists it successfully ; 
it passes into him, only its nature is changed by the pro- 
cess from evil to good. Every obstacle in life must either 
hurt or help a man—-must either add to, or else subtract 
from, his natural strength. One person. may perish in the 
labor of scaling a cliff or crossing a desert ; while another 
person shall receive a wonderful physical training from the 
same process. ' If his frame is by nature weak, and there is 
a lack of the vital energy—a lack of the “nervous fluid,” 
so called—it would be hazardous for him to risk severe 
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exposure either to obstacles of climate or of soil. He 
might perish in the wilderness. But if while weak in body, 
he is not constitutionally so—if while unused to severe trials 
of strength, there is nevertheless a sufficiency of latent 
power only waiting for the occasion to be brought into ser 

vice,—for all such, arduous enterprise, whether in the warm 
sterile deserts of Africa, or across the cold wastes of the 
Rocky Mountain barriers, or amid the freezing terrors of 
the Arctic night—the trial will but educate the whole man, 
bring out his muscular force, and make him heroic in mind 
and strong and resolute in will. 

The veteran of a revolution—one who has faced an en- 
emy and not.quailed—one who, under the inspiration of a 
great cause, .has willingly suffered from hunger, toil, and 
perhaps bloody wounds ; such a one is always an interesting 
spectacle,—for into his blood, bone and muscle have flowed 
all the forces that have been resisted and conquered by 
his brave will and courageous arm. 

The children of Israel in Egypt, fed and pampered by all 
the luxuries of that — soil, unused to severe toil, and 
hence degenerate alike in body, mind and heart,—such a 
people never could have entered the Land of Promise. 
The fierce Amorite, from his mountain fastnesses, rugged 
in the brave strength which mountain freedom always 
creates, would have vanquished the soft, irresolute Hebrew 
at-a blow. A new generation of Hebrews, with the 
strength and courage which the privations and labors of 
the desert could create—a new generation of Hebrews, ed- 
ucated by forty years of warfare against the forces of 
nature, in its most inhospitable forms,—only such as these 
could drive before them, alike the barbarians of the moun- 
tains, and put to flight the warriors within the walls of 
Jericho. b 

It is a blessed truth, that if we will, we may transmute 
all our temptations into moral power. The very foe which 
seeks to stab our integrity, we may metamorphose into our 
ally in the cause of virtue. The writings of fiction often 
describe duels in which the party vanquished in fight be- 
comes ever after the bosom friend of his assailant; as 
prompt to defend and protect him, as he had been eager to 
slay him. It is so with evil when once fought and com- 
pletely crushed. In its overthrow, it is transmuted—the 
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essence of evil is eliminated from it; it becomes strength 
and confidence in the soul of him whose will overcomes it. 

There is no harm in the consciousness of a temptation to 
sin. Harm begins only as we yield; and so virtue begins 
as we resist ; and the perfection of character is reached as 
we overcome the evil, and drive out the sense of tempta- 
tion. And this is the providential use of evil. It gives 
something to conquer—something to overcome, and in the 
struggle for the victory, our virtue becomes heroic. 

How explicit is the testimony of history—the lives of 
great and good men—on this point. We can not name a 
person in all the annals of the world, whose character com- 
mands general admiration, but what he was compelled to 
fight evil in some form ; his very excellence is a conquest— 
a triumph over evil. Luther, Washington, and Kossuth, 
are not born great and heroic; nor do they become such 
by any easy process; they are the product of a conflict 
with evil—the evil of superstition, of political oppression, 
of tyranny and wrong. | 

We have visited sections of country where the climate is 
almost uniformly mild, where the soil is strangely produc- 
tive, and tilled with very slight toil; where the temporal 
bounties of nature seem almost spontaneous. In such re- 
gions, to use a common yet expressive phrase, it is ‘ easy 
to live.” With very slight exertion, and with compara- 
tively little occasion for prudence and skill, the temporal 
wants are easily satisfied. Yet here we have usually found 
the log-cabin, the dilapidated fence, the look of shiftless- 
ness, the absence of enterprise, and we have found but too 
generally indolence, ignorance, and gross and dissipated 
habits—a general lack of all the elements of a manly, 
heroic character. In such regions, physical life has no bat- 
tle to fight, no victory to achieve. On the other hand, we 
have visited sterile regions, where the soil is hard, and re- 
fuses to produce except at the price of much toil and 
patience and skill ; where the winters are long and cold; 
where the whole aspect of nature is that of a grim, threat- 
ening foe—which the inhabitant must fight daily for the 
means of subsistence. Yet here we have found a hardy, 
tough, calculating, intelligent, and usually a virtuous peo- 
ple; with good houses and cheerful firesides; with school 
houses and churches; with books and newspapers; and all 
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the indications of thrift and developed manhood. Here 
physical life was a daily battle; and the utmost strength of 
human souls finds its incitement and achieves its victory in 
the development and maturity of noble manhood. We can 
conceive of a person retaining all the innocence of infancy 
—reaching the years of manhood with no knowledge of 
sin, no consciousness of temptation. But such a person 
would command no respect. He might be harmless, inof- 
fensive, mild and gentle; but he would present no real vir- 
tue—no commanding traits of character. To have any 
thing above innocence—to have any solid traits of character, 
we must struggle for them; we must wrest them from 
reluctant nature; they must be the prize of valor—the har- 
vest of victory—the triumph over evil. 

We mani that the existence of evil is a mystery— 
that it farnishes a problem which‘human intelligence has 
thus far failed to solve. But with even one palpable assur- 
ance that it become an occasion of good, we need not des- 
pair. If time vindicates providence in one great particular 
—eternity, we may trust,will vindicate providence in all. 
The existence of evil buttlemands the exercise of faith— 
faith in God as the Sovereign Ruler under whose care and 
proteetion all events must finally eventuate in good. 

G. H. Ev 


Art. XXIII. 
Our Late Publisher. 


WueEy, in preparing the matter for the July number of 
the Quarterly of 1861, the melancholy task of paying an 
humble tribute to the memory of the first Editor, fell to 
our lot, we little thought that in the next July number we 
should be called upon to pay a similar tribute to the mem- 
ory of the first Publisker. In executing the former task, 
we had frequent interviews with Mr. Tompkins ; and some 


of the thoughts then presented were suggested by him. 
Could: he and ourselves, with prophetic eye, have foreseen 
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the task which Providence now assigns us in what we 
are about to write, how strange, how solemn those inter- 
views would have been! Wisely is it ordered that no man 
shall know what things a day, much less a year, will bring 
to pass. At the funeral services of the departed saint, 
which filled so many eyes With tears in the Chapel on Wal- 
nut Hill, Mr. Tompkins was present—a mourner second in 
his grief only to the immediate relatives of the lamented 
dead. In little less than a year, the mourner followed his 
friend ; and funeral rites were performed in the church 
Edifice where, since its erection, the deceased had been a 
worshipper. 

The company of mourners was, in a large degree, the 
same at the obsequies of the Publisher as at those of the 
Editor, and with reason. “Dr. Ballou and Mr. Tompkins 
sustained, each to the other, peculiar relations. ‘They were 
both, each in a distinct sphere, at the head of our denom- 
inational literature. For a long term of years the thoughts 
presented by the one were distributed by the other. The 
work of the one made the work of the cther possible. The 
service which each has rendered the Universalist denomin- 
ation—a service, in both cases, which we are in no danger 
of over-estimating—was. effected through their mutual co- 
operation. The thinking brain and the business hand ° 
found indispensable aid, each in the other. We need not 
say how hearty, how sincere, how enduring was the friendly 
tie which united the Writer and the Publisher. From the 
first to the last, that friendship was never for a moment 
broken—not even chilled. Mr. Tompkins felt a veneration 
for his friend which bordered upon, if it did not reach, idola- 
try ; while his warm, generous, constant affection was a foun- 
tain of gladness to the other, who knew full well how to prize 
the companionship and sympathy of appreciative friendship. 

The disease which terminated their earthly career was in 
both cases similar—similar alike in its nature, the insidious- 
ness of its approach, and the relentless certainty with 
which it moved to the fatal issue. The remains of each 
now slumber in the shades of Mount Auburn. United by 
so many endearing ties while upon the earth, it is well that 
they are not separated as they slumber in its bosom. 

The Universalist denomination owes a debt of gratitude 
to the memory of Abel Tompkins. Next to the pulpit, the 
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most efficient agency in the spreading of truth, is the press ; 
and in some respects the press is the more efficient of the 
two, for the printed word often goes where the spoken word 
would not be tolerated. And in every department of the 


press, except that of the weekly periodical, Mr. Tompkins 


was for years our most zealous, most enterprising, most suc- 


cessful laborer. His taste, business-tact, and resolute will 
worked a wholesome revolution in the style of our denomin- 
ational books. His taste revolted at the uncouth garb in 


which the thoughts of our earlier writers had been presented 
to the public—a garb which, it cannot be doubted, too often 
had the effect of turning away the not unreasonably fastid- 
ious eye. The “Inquiries of Balfour did, in their day, a 
great work—hundreds of Universalists date their conversion 


to the truth, with their first reading of those books. Had 
they found at the first, as at a later date, a Tompkins for a 


publisher, possibly when we write hundreds, we might write 
thousands. To persons already interested in the doctrine, 
the mechanical appearance of the book may make but slight 
difference ; but the way in which we instinctively pass by an 
uncouth volume, assures us that to those not interested—to 
those who are to receive their first impression—the mechan- 
ical appearance is a weighty consideration. In this partic- 
ular, we repeat, Mr. Tompkins did the denomination and 
the world an immense service. 

Further, we doubt if any other publisher has done a tithe 
of what he did in fostering the literary talents of our peo- 

le. He knew, by instinct, who had “the gift,” and he 
amd how to stimulate the gift to its proper work. By en- 
couraging words, by patronage, and by a critical taste, 
which, in correcting the aberrations of the untrained 
faculty, was at once delicate and frank, he secured a com- 
pany of writers whose literary efforts have been of vast ser- 
vice to our cause. 

The literary services of woman have been of especial 
service in the spread of Universalist doctrines. In the 
early period of Murray, Ballou, and Balfour, our literature 
was wisely, we may say was necessarily, controversial. 
The field was to be won rather than planted. The seed 
was to be sown rather than nurtured. Hence, our authors 
gave the world arguments, rejoinders, expositions. It will 
not be denied, that the more positive and directly practical 
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features of Universalist theology, were kept, necessarily so, 
somewhat in abeyance. ‘The more emotional qualities of 
the female mind and heart were especially needed to temper 
the severity of polemical strife, and to bring out the de- 
votional element, to the nurture of which a genial faith is so 


peculiarly adapted. No one saw the need of woman’s 


gentle and persuasive efforts more clearly than Mr. Tomp- 
kins ; and great, very great, is the good he has done as the 
patron of a female denominational literature. He com- 
menced his business career, indeed, with the purchase of 
the Ladies’ Repository, and our people may justly feel a 
pride in the literary excellence as well as religious spirit 
and aim of a large proportion of its contents. It has, in 
its peculiar way, done a service that no other periodical 
could have accomplisffed. As we recall the names of our 
female writers, we are surprised at the number who owe to 
the publisher of the Repository, and the opportunity its 
columns afforded, the incentive and the fostering care which 
have made their names conspicuous, and their labors effi- 
cient. 

In the department of Biography, our literature is large, 
‘and, for most part, useful in a high degree. There are few 
better biographies among any people than those of Wolley 
and Stephen R. Smith. The lesson of fidelity, of devo- 
tion to principle, of disinterested toil for the good of man, 
which these two volumes teach, cannot be estimated at a 
value too high. We have many volumes of biography of 
almost equal value. No publisher has done so much in 
bringing this species of literature before our public as Abel 
Tompkins. Let those bless his memory whose hearts have 
been moved by the touching incidents so abundant in our 
denominatienal biographies. 

Early in life, our friend was a pioneer in the Sunday 
School cause. He was first among the few who formed the 
nucleus of what is now one of the most prosperous Sunday 
Schools in the denomination—the one belonging to the 
School Street parish. But it is of his connection with our 
Sunday School literature that we would more particularly 
speak, He was among the first to see the need of good 
manuals, text-books, and libraries; and he saw that most of 
these were to be—they, as yet, were unwritten. How 
largely he has contributed to this most useful part of our 

27* 
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literature, we need not say. Who among us is ignorant of 
the largeness and the value of his contributions in this par- 
ticular ? 

The patrons of the Quarterly know with what persistence 
and self-sacrificing toil, he has sought to establish the work 
upon a-permanent basis. It was ever a source of pain to 
him that its income did not enable him to give the work a 
higher degree of merit. He never even desired that it 
should prove to him a source of income; and had the 
pecuniary returns been double what they were, he would 
have expended all upon the work—he would, we are cer- 
tain, have devoted none to a personal use. The Quarterly, 
indeed, was his pet publication. He had a denominational, 

t us add, also, a personal pride in its success. It was one 
of his dying requests, alike to those Who were to be his suc- 
cessors as publishers, and to ourselves, that its publication 
should be continued until necessity should compel its sus- 
pension. ’ 

We have said, and to his honor we repeat, that Mr. 
Tompkins had a denominational pride. As a publisher, he 
was anxious to deserve and also to secure the respect’ of 
those of a contrary faith. In this, as in everything, he was 
controlled by a fastidious taste. He had a praiseworthy 
regard for external appearances. He wanted things to look 
well. The unfavorable comments of those of other de- 
nominations sorely troubled him, provided such comments 
were deserved. He was anxious that in what our people do, 
they shall compel the respect of others. Would that this 
feeling were more universal among us. He was a sincere, 
devoted Universalist, and it was among the strongest de- 
sires of his heart that Universalism should become, in a 
higher and more palpable degree, a power for good in the 
land. 

We need not attempt here, what in our weekly periodi- 
cals has been so faithfully done by others, a description of 
the personal worth and characteristics of our late Publisher. 
His generosity, his readiness to help those.in need, to sym- 
pathise with these who needed sympathy, to perform his 
full share of labor in every work in which he was assigned 
a part; his love of friends and desire to be loved by friends 
—these two the distinctive and characterizing qualities of 
his whole being,—each would be to us a prolific topic, and 
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furnish us a pleasant task ; but we forbear. We had for 
many years personal knowledge of the worth and constancy 
of his friendship ; we know what others have lost by his 
early departure from our midst, for we know, but too well, 
what that loss is to ourselves. In the prime of life—at an 
age which, with his usual health, would have promised 
many years of useful labor—he was suddenly called away. 
He obeyed the mandate with cheerful resignation. With- 
out repining, and with a full and blessed faith in the wisdom 
and love of his Heavenly Father, he yielded his soul to the 
heavenly call. The prospect of death had no terror to 
him ; he knew in: what he placed his trust. He made every 
possible arrangement of his business ; expressed deep grati- 
tude thatehe was permitted to pass away in the midst of his 
family, and of so many of his dearest friends; gave direc- 
tions as to his funeral obsequies; bade each and all, as he 
had opportunity, a final adieu; and quietly passed to his 
rest. Deeply, widely, painfully, is his presence missed. 
But while we mourn, we must not repine. The providence 
that called him away knew best when the earthly toil 
should cease, that the higher and immortal toil should 
begin. ‘Trusting in the goodness and wisdom of Him who 
has a right to take the life He gives, may those who survive 
prove equally as faithful to duty—equally as resigned, when 
the work of duty here is to be closed. G. H. E. 


Art. XXIV. 


Literary Notices. 


1. The Sunday School Companion, designed for Bible Classes and 
the Older Pupils in the Sunday School. By Rev. John G. Bartholo- 
mew. Boston: Tompkins and Company. 1862. pp, 130. 


This Manual contains twenty-seven Lessons, on as many dif- 
ferent Bible subjects—goes over the whole ground of biblical 
theology ; stating a formula upon each point, and in each case 


giving a quotation from Scripture in explanation and proof. The 
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author’s purpose is not to make a complete statement of any one 
point of belief or interpretation, but to suggest enough in each 
case to set teacher and pupil to the work of thinking. Consider- 
ing the importance of such a treatise, its potency for good or 
evil,—acting, as it will, on young and susceptible minds,—we 
have felt it a duty to give the book a thorough examination. To 
say that we have, in no instance, found a definition that seemed 
to us defective or incomplete, or a Scripture quotation that 
seemed to us misapplied, would be an acknowledgment of infal- 
libility on the part of the author, such as we have never yet at- 
tributed to man.. Yet we confess much surprise, in view of the 
general care and precision evinced by the author in stating his 
definitions, and in making his Scripture quotations. We shall 
be glad to learn that the book finds its way into all our Sunday 
Schools and Bible Classes. Zeachers, we will particylarly add, 
need it to fit them for their responsible task; for we hold that 
something in addition to moral and religious character—though 
this surely is the prime requisite—is essential among the qualifica- 
tions for teaching youth the doctrines of the Bible. We cannot 
praise the mechanical execution too highly—the paper, type, and 
form altogether make a very handsome book. ° 


2. Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord.Jesus Christ; being 
the Halsean Lectures for the year 1859. With Notes, Critical, Histor- 
ical, and eee: By C. J. Ellicott, B.D. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1862. pp. 382. ‘ 


This history of the Life of Christ follows substantially, though 
not in the statement of all the details, the order of events as 
they appear in the Evangelists. First, the author discourses 
upon the Infancy of Christ; then upon what he “ roughly,” yet 
conveniently terms his Judean Ministry; then upon his Gali- 
lean Ministry; then upon his last three Journeys to Jerusalem ; 
then upon the Last Passover; the work concluding with a diss 
course upon the Last Forty Days. The individuality of each 
Evangelist, as it is impressed upon his narrative—stating mate 
ters which the other omitted, and varying the style in which the 
same events are recorded—is specially explained; and the ex 
planation makes one of the more original and edifying features 
of the book. Seeming discrepancies between the several writers 
are thus accounted for without prejudice to the reliability of 
any; while the fact of seeming inconsistencies establishes the 
veracity of all. The relations of contemporary historians to the 
facts of the Gospel narrative, give the author abundant scope 
for his ample and varied learning, and his critical judgment. As 
an instance in proof of his fitness to deal with standard objec 
tions, we have room but to refer to his explanation of the silence 
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of Josephus in regard to Herod’s murder of the Innocents. The 
stereotyped exclamation is, ‘‘ Could such an act of atrocity have 
escaped the notice of a contemporary historian?” But ‘ what 
was such an act in the history of a monster whose hands reeked 
with the blood of whole families, and of his nearest and dearest 
relations ? What was the murder of a few children at Bethle- 
hem in the dark history of one who had, perchance, but a few 
days before, burnt alive at Jerusalem above forty hapless 
zealots who had torn down his golden eagle?” The atrocities 
of the monster were too numerous for the historian to make 
special mention of all. The author gives, as far as possible, the 
personal history of each character named in the Gospels; he 
explains local allusions, the relations of events in the narrative 
to other events in profane history, the opinions, beliefs, and cus- 
toms of the times and country; in a word, he gives, so far as 
learning enables one to do, a complete history of Christ. His the- 
ology is strongly Calvanistic—he finds doctrines in the Gospels 
that we look’for in vain—gives explanations and expositions from 
which we emphatically dissent. But his reverence for the Nar- 
rative is deep, his piety is warm, and his book is too full of 
fresh thought and instruction to be overlooked by any biblical 
student. 


3. The Golden Hour. By Moncure D. Conway. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1862. 


Another plea for emancipation, by the author of ‘The Re- 
jected Stone.” The author believes that now is the appointed 
time, the providential opportunity, to crush the rebellion by des- 
troying its cause—slavery. He attempts to show that the res- 
toration of the Union, and the continued existence of slavery, 
are two impossibilities—that the battle for life or death is being 
fought—that slavery will destroy the Union if the Union does 
not destroy slavery. He writes with a force, a cogency, and a 
glow that evince prophetic foresight. The most stolid conser- 
vative must feel the spell of his impassioned rhetoric. 


4. Beauties; Selected from the Writings of Thomas DeQuincey. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. pp. 432. 


A sufficient reason for the compilation of this work is given in 
the preface. ‘The writings of Thomas DeQuincey occupy 
more than a score of volumes. Comparatively few persons have 
the leisure for the perusal of so many mis¢ellameous works by 
the same author—yet all who pretend to have a knowledge of 
English literature should be familiar with the che/s-d’ceuvre of De- 
Quincey—one of the greatest masters of the English language.” 
DeQuincey’s use of the language is precise. If he has occasion 
to express a certain degree of dislike, he knows whether to 
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select the word “abhor” or the word * detest.” He never con- 
founds such words as “ want” and “need.” He would never 
have done what one of our Generals recently did, confound the 
terms, ‘‘ vocation” and “ avocation.” In every case, he knows 
what is the authoritative significance of terms; and he is always 
exact in his selection of the same. More than most other wri- 
ters, DeQuincey will train his readers into a precise use of our 
language. The Selections in the volume under notice, are made 
by one “who appreciates his author, for they comprise specimens 
in all his styles, moods and eccentricities. The biographical de- 
partment is executed with judgment. It will astonish and 
amuse the reader with events and descriptions seldom found in 
the lives of great men. It contains the most graphic part of 
the author’s history as an opium-eater. Few readers will ever 
wear off the impression which this strange chapter always pro- 
duces. Those who have the entire series of DeQuincey’s works 
will find the Selections convenient for reference and occasional 
reading. 


5. The Pearl of Orr’s Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. 
By — Harriet Beecher Stowe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 
pp. 437 


6. Agnes of Sorrento. An Italian Romance. By Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. pp. 412. 


In that chief excellence of fictitious writing—the hold upon 
the sympathies of the reader— Mrs. Stowe is unquestionably 
without rival or second among American writers. This feature 
alone will, despite of palpable defects, secure readers and ad- 
mirers among all classes of the community. It is the sign of 
genius. The elaborate working of talent and culture always 
fails to touch the emotions. . The gift that stirs feeling is spon- 
taneous, is never superinduced. It is easy to understand why 
Mrs. Stowe succeeds best in the portrayal of rough, uncultivated 
personages and character—why in passing to the cultivated and 
the refined, her narrative too often sinks to description, and her 
dialogue becomes sometimes dull and heavy. The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island will have, if not a larger number of readers than Agnes 
of Sorrento, yet a more constant hold upon them. Genius deals 
best with the rough material of human character—it does not see 
so clearly when it handles the artificial product of society. The 
book first named, gives greater scope to genius; the other de- 
velopes more of culture and refinement. The first portrays to the 
life, events that are identified as real, as occurring every day 
within the circle of our own experience ; the second is a resus- 
citation of Italian life, religious and social, superstitious and 
despotic, of the fifteenth century. As in the former stories by 
the same writer, the sombre features of the narrative are contin- 
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ually lighted up by touches, sometimes jets, of humor. Smiles 
succeed tears. Neither book will want forreaders. Either will 
do something more and better than simply to entertain. 


7. Leisure Hours in Town. By the Author of “ The Recreations 
of a Country Parson.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. pp. 437. 


It may be presumed that no reader, who claims to keep pace 
with the best current literature, has failed to read the most 
charming essays of the day, the Recreations of a Country Par- 
son. If there be any such, we can only say, that we begrudge 
him the pleasure and profit yet in store for him. The papers in 
the volume named above are of the same general character as 
the Recreations, full of wisdom and wit. The author’s rhetoric, 
easy, graceful, always clear and simple, loses nothing of fascin- 
ation by this further contribution. Among the series of papers 
is the essay *‘ Concerning Veal,” thought by many to be the best 
production of the author. Young, self-confident aspirants for 
literary fame may spare themselves much future mortification if 
they will read and believe in this essay. We recently heard an 
elaborate dissertation on the science of government by a youth 
of twenty, which continually reminded us of Mr. Boyd’s essay 
*‘ Concerning Veal ” ! 


8. Introduction to the Study of the Gospel. With Historical and 
Explanatory Notes. By Brooke Foss Wescott, A.M. With an Intro- 
duction by Horatio B. Hackett, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1862, pp. 476. 


We had read but few pages of this book before discovering 
that we had in hand something to which we should devote the 
space of a review rather than the narrow limits of a “ notice.” 
Learning, philosophy, and unusual native ability combine in 
making the work one of extraordinary merit. The author starts 
with a clear, well-defined statement of the theory of inspiration. 
He shows that there is a medium ground between the two no- 
tions that commonly prevail. One notion is that of a mechanical 
communication of truth, which makes the inspired medium 
simply a medium—a passive channel through which a higher wis- 
dom speaks, the apostles or prophets having no personal relations 
to the things they teach—neither their identity nor idiosyncrasies 
at all affecting their utterances. The second notion is, that 
inspiration is a kind of poetic fervor, a warming of the spiritual 
nature, an evolving by purely personal powers, of truths in- 
hering in the human soul. The author shows clearly and satis- 
factorily that in the act of inspiration, God and man act 
conjointly—that God may impart truth, and that apostles or 
prophets may speak that imparted truth in sucha way as to sus 
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tain organic relations to it, and exhibit their own peculiarities of 
thought, style, and phraseology. We have waited long for just 
such a statement of the theory of inspiration ; and had the book 
no other merit, this alone would entitle it to commendation. 
But the book abounds in kindred merits. Distinguishing be- 
tween inspiration and revelation, the author proceeds to state 
the preparation for Christianity as a revelation—the preparation 
alike due to pagan culture and Hebrew faith. In this task, he 
brings to his aid the results of patient and discriminating re- 
search in ancient lore, and exhibits the meaning of. the apostolic 
phrase, ‘*‘ When the fulness of the time was come.” To minis- 
ters, and students for the ministry, we earnestly commend a work 
in which sound views are presented in a style of rare elegance 
and force. We hope to be able to make further and more ex- 
tended reference to one of the best books of the day. 


9. The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By Peter Bayne, 
A.M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. pp. 200. 


The author makes a comprehensive statement of his argument 
as follows: ‘‘ The conjunction of celestially pure moral teaching, 
with exercise of creative or miraculous power, in the case of a 
religious teacher, demonstrates his mission to be divine. The 
personal testimony of Christ renders it indubitable that his teach- 
ing was pure, aud that he wielded creative might. Therefore, 
the mission of Jesus Christ was divine, and what he said of 
himself and of his religion is true.” Under the first named pro- 
position, the author exhibits the ‘‘logic of miracles ”—shows 
wherein the exercise of miraculous power is a logical proof of 
the claims of the worker of miracles,—an important point as 
being deemed especially vulnerable by the rationalists. Under the 
second proposition—to the treatment of which the chief labor 
of the author is directed—it is shown that Christ’s testimony is 
conclusive, alike on moral and intellectual grounds—he was not 
an imposter, nor was he deluded. The third alternative alone 
remains; and this is contained in the third proposition. The 
book is much the most direct attack upon rationalistic assump- 


tions which we have, as yet, seen. We confess to some surprise 
in the seeming conclusiveness of his first proposition—the logic 
of miraculous evidence. We have been disposed to yield the 
rationalistic claim on this point; for it has seemed to us an as- 
sumption that a physical miracle can be demonstrative proof of 
spiritual truth ; and we have felt that we may make this conces- 


sion without in any degree conceding anything prejudicial to the 


authority of the New Testament. We shall re-read Mr. Bayne 
on this point. To all we commend the book as a masterly 
treatise—clear, compact, and argumentative. 
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ArT. XXV. 
Who will be Harmed by Emancipation? 


The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies. By William 
G. Sewell. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 

The Condition of the Free Colored People of the United States, 
Christian Examiner, Art. VII. March, 1859. 


The Record of an Obscure Man. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 
Tue Slaveholder’s Rebellion has accomplished this good 


if no other—it has torn off the mask from American slavery 
and shown it to be the wicked and despicable thing it really 
is. No longer will any sane man in the Northern States, 
dare apologise for a system of oppression so inherently vile 
and barbarous. More than this. This war has brought the 
‘ whole subject before the American mind for discussion. 
Many, not much inclined to favor anti-slavery views in 
times past, are now saying, ‘Slavery has pillaged our treas- 
ury, stolen our forts and involved us in one of the most de- 
structive wars the world ever saw, why not strike, cripple 
and extirpate it, so that no root of it shall be left to poison 
the ground?” This question with a more and more burn- 
ing heat, as the war goes on, is leaping from the hearts of 


our people. 

This war is hastening the overthrow of slavery. Already 
it is wiped away from the District of Columbia, and here- 
after our Congress is to have a clean place to sit in, and 
pure air to breathe. The day predicted with so much sar- 
casm by John Randolph, when masters would run away 
from their slaves, has arrived in a part of slavedom. Then 
too, the President by putting his hand to the most impor- 
tant document which ever emanated from the Executive 
Department, has adopted the word “ emancipation ”’ into 
his vocabulary, and thus inaugurated before the world, a 
new national policy. Henceforward, let the immediate re- 
sult of this war be as it may, inroads are to be made upon 
slavery. It is not to be strengthened nor let alone, but 


weakened. We begin to feel that there is now a golden 
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opportunity to cleanse our escutcheon of the stain that has 
so long blotted it. ‘The stone which the builders re- 
jected,” and for want of which the whole national edifice 
has been weak, we now have strength to lift into its place. 

It is the opinion of some, we may say, of nearly all the 
ablest statesmen of the day, that the President, under the 
war power, has the right to emancipate every slave in the 
land. It is true, many interpose Constitutional objections. 
There are many, it is to be regretted, who have a constitu- 
tional love for slavery. These affirm there is no special 
clause in the Constitution by which slavery can be abolished. 
In reply, it is enough to say the spirit of the Constitution 
warrants it. When the prosperity of the nation demanded 
that the outlet of the Mississippi should be in our possession, 
Louisiana was purchased, and the Constitution was stretched 
to cover the act. So, when the growing internal commerce 
of the country called for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, the Constitution was again stretched to meet the 
exigencies of the times. It is not pretended there is any 
specific clause authorizing such steps. Now, the President 
recommends the taking of public monies to purchase the 
slaves of Delaware and Kentucky. Where is the provision 
in the Constitution to sanction such an act? It is not 
there. But in the duty which that instrument imposes 
upon the government to establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity and promote the general welfare, a sufficient 
sanction is found for such a beneficent proposition. So, if 
the President shall take that greater and sublimer step for 
which the popular heart of the nation is now beating, he 
would be sustained by the same clause. It is utter and 
complete fatuity to bind our hands by the letter of the Con- 
stitution, and see the frame work of our national fabric torn 
down, without lifting a finger to prevent it. Our Constitu- 
tion, and so the wisest statesmen of our country have inter- 
preted it, is what the popular will and the imperative wants 
of the nation demand. It is not a fixed and rigid series of 
articles and sections, but a vital thing capable of expansion to 
suit new emergencies that may arise. 

Perhaps nearly all will agree that in times of peace, 
neither the President nor the Congress has power to free 
a single slave in any State. But we are now in war, and 
this changes both executive powers and duties. In time of 
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peace no person can be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law. But to-day, any person whose 
liberty is thought to endanger public safety, may be taken 
without ‘‘ due process of law,” and lodged in Fort Warren, 
and kept there during the pleasure of the President. In 
time of peace, each State may make her own laws, provided 
they do not conflict with the Constitution, and elect her 
own Governor. Now, in time of war, Andrew Johnson is 
sent to Tennessee by the President, with the power to tram- 
ple the statutes of Tennessee under his feet. He can acta 
military despot. What is the President’s justification ? 
Public good demands it. The law of nations recognizes the 
plea as valid. Military necessity has struck down the writ of 
habeas corpus, the trial by jury and State sovereignty, shall 
it spare alone the right to hold slaves ? Is that more sacred 
than these ? 

But some plead considerations of a social and industrial 
nature ‘to stay the hand of the President. They havea 
feeling that somehow or other, great harm will come from 
ieaseadinda emancipation. A single consideration ought to 


dispel such a fear. Is there not a divinely implanted love 


of freedom in every human heart? And further, is it not 
naturally just that every human being should enjoy his 
liberty? Certainly. Then, what justice and the God- 

iven instincts of the soul demand, must be good and safe. 

oreover, we think the history of our country for the last 
twenty-five years, ought to make us pretty certain, that it. 
will be vastly easier to take care of four million emancipa- 
ted slaves than three hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
holders. 

But if the above fear is still pressed, let the inquiry be 
instituted, Who will be harmed by emancipation ? 

The government will not be. Southern leaders, it is true, 
assert that slavery is “the corner stone” of a Republic. 
But William Pinckney, of Maryland, said in 1789, ‘to me, 
nothing for which I have not the evidence of my senses, is 
more clear, than that the system of human bondage will one 
day destroy that reverence for liberty which is the vital 
principle of a Republic.” To-day that prophecy is fulfilled 
before our eyes. Slavery has destroyed in the South, that 
love for liberty upon which our Republic was established. 
Surely, then, the government will suffer no injury by ban- 
ishing this element of discord and danger. 
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Will the abolition of slavery harm the slave-holders:? 
Not morally. Jefferson, who had ample opportunities for 
observation, said : 


‘The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most unremitting 
despotism on the one part, and degrading submission on the other. 
Our children see this and learn to imitate it. . . . . The 
parent storms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
‘ * and thus nursed, educated and daily exercised in 
tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it, with odious peculiarities. 
The man must be a prodigy who can retain his manners and 
morals undepraved by such circumstances.” } 


A knowledge of what slave-holders have recently done, 
shows us that the prodigies are rare among them. The 
warning of Lamartine was, “if you put one end of a rope 
around your fellow’s neck, you fasten the other end around 
your.own.” How fearfully true is this. A community 
that ‘persistently drags down one third of its population to 
slavery, plundering them of their wages, insulting their as- 
piration for liberty and intelligence, denying them the right 
of marriage and the: delight of home, has dragged itself 
down lower than words can measure. Accordingly we find 
the South full of vice and crime. Life is insecure; vio- 
lence, force and the most loathsome forms of licentiousness 
there bear sway. And if we need further testimony to the 
debasing and barbarising influence of slavery, witness the 
treatment our sick, wounded and dead soldiers have re- 
ceived at the hands of southern soldiers. What has made 
them such? Slavery. It cannot then do any harm to the 
slave-holder jn a moral point of view, to sever the relations 
that exist between him and his slave. 

Not only would the abolition of slavery remove from the 
slave-holder one great danger that constantly threatens his 
moral safety, but it would lift the whole community on to a 
higher plane of intelligence. 

The free States had in 1850 about twice as many whites 
as the slave States, while they had nearly five times as 
many pupils in public schools, six times as many volumes in 
public libraries, and five times as many newspapers which 
were as much superior in quality as they were greater in 
number. Why is this? There is but one answer to be 


1 Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, p. 169. 
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given. Slavery prevails in the South but does not in the 
North, and where slavery reigns, ignorance reigns. One 
white adult out of every twelve in the slave States, is una- 
ble to read or write his own name, while in the free States, 
only one in forty is in that condition, and after we have had 
time to educate the ignorant foreign population that has 
been thrown in upon us, the number in this category will 
be greatly reduced. 

There are over a million of non-slave-holding adult whites 
in the Slave States, and a vast majority of them are on the 
verge of barbarism. They are poor, miserably housed, 
scantily fed and clothed; ignorant, taught to despise labor and 
under the control of the most degrading passions and super- 
stitions. A southern-born gentleman, who had resided for 
years in South Carolina, told Mr. Olmstead that in his re- 
cent travels in Spanish America, “he had seen, among the 
worst of them and those who had been most unfavorably 
circumstanced, none so entirely debased, so wanting in all 
energy, industry, purpose of life, and in everything to be 
respected and valued, as among extensive communities on 
the banks of the Congaree river in South Carolina.” ? Gov- 
ernor Hammond, in 1850, in an address before the South 
Carolina Institute, thus describes the same class: ‘ They 
obtain a precarious subsistence by occasional jobs, by hunt- 
ing, by fishing, by plundering fields or folds, and too often 
by what is in its effects far worse, trading with slaves and 
seducing them to plunder for their benefit.” * 

What keeps this dark and fearful cloud of ignorance hov- 
ering overt the South like the pall of death? Slavery. Re- 
move that and labor would become respectable instead of 
being the badge of disgrace as it now is; churches and 
school-houses would spring up inviting the teacher and 
preacher, and soon this ‘whole mass of darkness would melt 
away. Slavery fears intelligence; freedom invites it. 
Slavery discourages schools ; freedom finds its strength in 
them. Slavery shrinks from books; freedom glories in 
multiplying them. 

But again, emancipation weuld do no harm to the slave- 
holder’s material interests. Wherever slavery exists it is 
not only a malaria poisoning the whole moral and social 


2 Olmstead’s Sea-board States. 3The North and the South. 
28* 
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body, but it is a pecuniary damage. The slave’s sweat 
curses the soil on which it falls, the tread of his foot depre- 
ciates its value, while his very presence blights all material 
interests. Virginia originally had a good soil. Sir Thomas 
Dale, speaking of it in 1612, said, “take four of the best 
kingdoms in Christendom and put them all together, and 
they in no way compare with this country either for com- 
modities or goodness of soil.” * Lane, the Governor of 
- Raleigh colony, in 1585, speaking of Virginia and Carolina, 
said, ‘It is the goodliest soil under the cope of heaven.”. 
What have two and‘a half centuries of slave-culture done 
for it? Wasted and exhausted it. *Said Henry A. .Wise 
in 1855, addressing some of his fellow-citizens, while a can- 
didate for governor, * you own plenty of land, but it is pov- 
erty added to poverty. Poor land added to poorland, and 
nothing added to nothing makes nothing ; while the owner 
is talking politics at Richmond or in Congress, or spending 
the Summer at the White Springs, the lands grow poorer 
and poorer, and this soon brings land, negroes and all, un- 
der the hammer. You have the owners skinning the ne- 
groes, and the negroes skinning the land, until all grow 
poor together.” ° ‘The same is true of many other parts of 
the South—* the freshness of its agricultural glory gone— 
the vigor of its youth extinct—the spirit of desolation brood- 
ing over it.” What has doneit? Slave tillage, which 
consists of “ killing the land.” | 
Virginia and New York were settled at about the same 
time—Virginia seven years first. Certainly in climate, soil, 
mineral productions, means for carrying on internal and 
foreign commerce, the Old Dominion is as favorably sit- 
uated as the Empire State. Most people would say more 
so. In 1790, Virginia had a white population one third 
greater than New York. To-day, New York has four times 
as many white inhabitants as Virginia. According to the 
census of 1850, the cash value of farming land per acre in 
Virginia, was $8.27, which is considerably above the aver- 
age throughout the South, while in New York it was $27 
per acre. On one side of the Ohio river, in Kentucky, 
tilled land was worth in 1850, $9 per acre; on the other 
side, in Ohio, it was worth $20. Now, why should there 


4 Bancroft’s History United States, vol. 1, p. 148. 
5 The North and the South. p. 55. 
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be this difference between Virginia and New York, between 
Kentucky and Ohio? There is but one answer to be given. 
In Virginia and Kentucky the death of slavery reigns, 
and in New York and Ohio the life of freedom prevails. 
Once sweep away this usurpation and let the tide of emigra- 
tion pour in as it would, population would increase, the 
vigor of free labor would displace the stupor of unpaid toil, 
manufactures would start up, and in ten years the rise in 
the price of land alone would more than equal the present 
market value of all the slaves in the South. It has been 
so in several of the British West Indies. In Barbadoes, for 
illustration, land is now worth from $400 to $500 an acre 
and has doubled its value since the sun of freedom rose upon 
that island. We speak of the injustice of taking the slaves 
from their masters! Doubtless, some who have ‘beén sup- 
ported by their servants would come to want if deprived of 
their personal chattels, but the slave-holders as a. class 
would make money by emancipation. Not only would such 
a step give an impetus to the mechanic arts and thus bring 
their manufactured articles cheaper, but for the same money 
it now costs to carry on their. plantations, they could pro- 
duce twice or three times as much, for free labor the world 
over is cheaper than slave labor. 

Is it because we are studying the welfare of slave-holders, 
that we frown upon emancipation? We never made a 
greater mistake. We are helping to keep them bound to 
the fatal rock while the vultures eat out their hearts. In 
1833, Mr. Brodnax declared in the Virginia House of Del- 
egates that ‘ slavery is a mildew, which has blighted every- 
thing it has touched from the creation of the world.” The 

- who oppose emancipation are in favor of keeping this a 
dew on the South. Slave-holders have been inhaling the 
malaria of slavery till they are afflicted with the black vomit, 
and there are many who still refuse to apply the remedy. 
Who is the real friend to the slave-holder, he who wane 
lift the burden under which he is now struggling from his 
back, or he who would strap it tighter to his bowed shoul- 
ders ? 

But it is said the slaves are morally so low, and are so 
inclined to vice and crime, that emancipation would not be 
safe either to themselves or their masters. It is claimed 
that slaves are not prepared for freedom. What did slavery 
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ever do to fit one for freedom except to strengthen that un- 
dying love for liberty which God has implanted in every 
human heart ? 

“ Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 

Makes man a slave takes half his worth away.” 

Thus wrote blind Homer three thousand years ago. Surely 
a multiplication of his days of bondage will not increase his 
manhood. The best education for freedom is found in free- 
dom itself. If you would teach a child the use of a tool 
you don’t put that tool in a box but in the child’s hand. 

History furnishes some facts which throw light on this 
point. Within the last seventeen years, Holland, Denmark 
and France have abolished slavery in all their colonies. 
Twenty-eight years ago last August, Great Britian freed 
all the slaves in her West India possessions—eight hundred 
thousand in number. Have there been any scenes of vio- 
lence following these steps in any of the above named 
islands? Have the emancipated negroes celebrated their 
freedom by sitting down to a communion table of blood? 
Has the torch of the black incendiary gleamed in the home 
of his former master? Have the freed blacks relapsed 
into barbarism? Nothing of the kind. Cochin,’ in his 
able work, shows that in the French Colonies, as seen in 
its effects upon property, commerce, productions, particu- 
larly of sugar, population, the family, the social condition, 
education and religion, the gains of emancipation far. sur- 
pass its losses. 

During the earnest and protracted discussion in England 
that preceded the glorious act of emancipation, it had been 
repeatedly asserted that manumission would be succeeded 
by violence and carnage. Many believed it. Ship-masters 
in British West India ports, put to sea on the 31st of July, 
1834, to escape murder from the hands of slaves to be set 
free on the next day. Buxton himself, the leader of: the 
movement in Parliament, had heard the terrible prophecy 
so often that he half feared its fulfilment. On receiving 
his first package of letters from these islands, after the 1st 
of August, he did not dare to open them till he had retired 
to a lone woods and there prayed for strength to read the 


_7We have not had an opportunity to examine M.Cochin’s work, L’Abol- 
ition de ’Esclavage, but take the above statement from a notice of it in 
the Christian Examiner, January, 1862. 
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news they contained, fearing it might be of force and blood- 
shed.® But instead of this he learned that those eight hun- 
dred thousand slaves gathered in their chapels on the last 
night of July, and waited on their bended knees till the 
hour of midnight, like an angel’s trumpet, sounded their 
deliverance, then rising, they received the boon of freedom 
with shouts of thanksgiving to God. The next morning 
they were at their posts ready to work for their former mas- 
ters. Nor from that day to this has there been any out- 
break of violence in those islands. Does this look as though 
emancipation were dangerous? Do men smite the hand 
that bears them gifts ? 3 

But we are pointed to “ the fearful scenes?’ of St. Do- 
mingo, and asked if we wish the repetition of these? Two 
observations are to be made upon these alleged atrocities. 
First they have been persistently exaggerated and misstated. 
We suppose there is no event in modern history that has 
been so wilfully misrepresented as this. The inhumanity 
of the blacks was fully equalled by the inhumanity of the 
whites. Secondly, it should be remembered that the most 
barbarous deeds with which the blacks are charged, and we 
are willing to grant that some of them were barbarous, were 
not committed till the perfidy and tyranny of the whites 
spurred them up to it. 

To put the whole subject in a still clearer light, let us 
refer a little more minutely to the history of this important 
event. And let the time in which this occurred be borne 
in mind. It was. during the French Revolution. France 
was hot with the most radical Republicanism: The wildest 
ideas of liberty prevailed. Freedom embodied itself in mobs: 
Every gale that swept across the Atlantic ocean, wafted 
this heated atmosphere to the French colony of St. Domingo. 
The whites caught the spirit of it and clamored for an ex- 
tension of their rights, but they did not wish this to go be- 
yond themselves. But it did. The free mulattoes said, let 
us, too, share in .this great boon of democracy. Their re- 
quest was granted. On May 15, 1791, the National As- 
sembly passed a decree that all people of color, born of free 
parents, were entitled to the same privileges as French 
citizens. The white planters madly opposed such a meas- 


8 Autobiography and Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, edited 
by Mr. Charles Buxton, 1848. 
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ure and succeeded in getting it repealed in the next Septem- 
ber. This called the mulattoes to arms, and while civil war 


was brooding between these two parties, the plantations 
were rising. The slaves also asked for freedom and offered 
themselves to the party that would give it to them. Soon 


the whole community was in the same white heat as France, 


The whites opposing the mulattoes and both uniting to re- 
sist the demands of the slaves. ‘This was the condition of 
things when the war broke out. It was a war of races. 


All parties were bitter. Hoping to improve affairs, the 
French Commissioners emancipated the slaves in 1793. 


The planters were determined not to surrender the lash. 
They offered,the island to England on condition that slavery 
should be restored. ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture, formerly a 


slave in the Spanish part of the island, now came on to the 
stage, took command of the black forces, expelled the English 


from the island, restored order, prevailed upon the negroes 
to go to work, revived commerce and made the desolated 


towns and plantations smile with prosperity. He seemed 


like a magician, so mighty and wide-spread was his influence. 
He declared the independence of San Domingo. In all pro- 
bability this state of things would have continued—peace 
was now completely restored—if the First Consul had not 
decreed the restoration of slavery and sent an army to rein- 
state the French rule. This was the call to re-open the war 
and to unsheathe the knife. Toussaint was captured — 
treachery, carried to France and lodged in prison, where he 
died. Dessalines succeeded him in command and raised the 
cry, “ war to the knife and the knife to the hilt!” Exter- 
mination of all the French was now vowed. Who wonders 
when the name of Frenchman was synonymous, in the 
black man’s mind, with slave-master ? 

Still remember that the deeds of violence were not all on 
one side. White hands were dipped in cruelty. But even 
if the blacks were alone guilty, we ask if they, under their 
great provocations, committed more fearful deeds than were 
being committed every year, might we not say every month, 
in blood-soaked France, during the Reign of Terror? Let 
a part of a single chapter be recited. The Province of La 
Vendée had revolted against the authority of the Revolu- 
tionary Convention at Paris. This was in 1793. Jean 
Baptiste Carrier was deputised to suppress the rebellion. 
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He fulfilled his mission in such a manner as to draw from 
Sir Walter Scott the passionate exclamation that “ Carrier 


might have summoned hell to match his cruelty without a 
demon venturing to answer. his challenge.”” He arrested 
ten thousand citizens of Nantes and the surrounding region 


and lodged them in prison. He then instituted a kind of 


court to try them which condemned every one brought be- 


fore it, to be shot or beheaded by the guillotine. This pro- 
cess, however, was too tedious. The river Loire, running 
through the city, suggested a more expeditious method. 


Prisoners were taken by the hundred, carried in small 


boats to vessels lying in the river and placed in the hold, 
the hatches were then nailed down, when carpenters, pre- 
viously provided, cut holes in the vessels and sunk them. 


In this frightful manner, noyades, between four and five 


thousand men, women and children were destroyed. Some 


rose to the surface, literally covering the Loire with lifeless 
bodies, others remained at the bottom, so that ships weigh- 
ing anchor sometimes raised boats filled with congregated 


dead, ° 


Can these barbarities be matched by any event in the so- 
_called insurrection of St. Domingo, of whose bloodiness so 
-much has been said? And yet this is only a single chap- 

ter, about the blackest one it is true, of the riot of freedom 
in France. Why don’t people point to this and say, “ Be- 
hold the dangerous fruits of Republicanism!” Because 
Frenchmen are white. White men may cover the earth 
with carnage and be forgiven. But let black men, even in 
defence of the dearest rights, draw the sword and commit 
one tithe of the slaughter with which the path of whites is 
tracked, and the cry at once arises, “‘ bloodthirsty race!” 
Now, all we ask in this connection is, that the white and 
black man be measured by the same yard-stick. Let the 
African’s and*Anglo-Saxon’s crimes be guaged by the same 
scale. ‘ 

The negro is not naturally bloodthirsty or revengeful. 
Even those two fearful and deeply plotted insurrections of 
Denmark Vesay and Nat. Turner in South Carolina and 
Virginia, show that blood was shed for liberty, not ven- 
geance. Gratitude is stronger in the African’than retalia- 


9His. French Revolution: By M. A. Thiers, vol. 3, pp. 69, 70. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, vol. 2, pp. 324-332. 
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tion. He remembers favors longer than injuries. There 
are instances on record in the St. Domingo tragedy, of 
slaves who would not engage in the war till their former 
masters had been placed in safety. Hundreds and thousands 
of slaves have come from plantations within our lines since 
the present war broke out. They have brought us impor- 
tant information. They have revealed where stores and 


ammunition were concealed. They have come with hearts 
throbbing with love of liberty and with ready hands to 
work for the Union, but in no single case have we seen any 
account of revenge cherished toward those who have whipt, 
robbed and sold them. We repeat, the negro is not naturally 
malicious or bloodthirsty. Nor are the blacks by nature 
more inclined to vice than whites except, perhaps, having 
the hot blood of the tropics leaping through their veins, the 
animal passions may be stronger, but even in this respect, 
they will not compare unfavorably with other races in the 
same latitude. Something might be said against King 
David on this score, and Solomon, it will be remembered, 
had three hundred wives. Mungo Park spoke of the gentle 
manners of the pure Central African. Denham refers to 
the inhabitants of negro land, “ as hospitable, kind-hearted, 
honest and liberal, possessing feelings and principles which 
would do honor to the most enlightened Christians.” 
And if the inhabitants on the coast are dishonest and treach- 
erous, much of this may be traced to the influence of Euro- 
peans who have gone among them to cheat and rob. 

But whatever opinion be entertained respecting the com- 
parative virtue of the black and white races, we strenuously 
maintain that freedom does not tend to aggravate the negro’s 
natural inclinations to vice as we shall soon endeavor to 
show. 

The chief argument against abolition is, that the black 
man will not work unless under the lash. In other words, 
he cannot take- care of himself in freedom, although in 
slavery, he takes care both of himself and master. Now if 
this were true, slavery being the unjust and outrageous in- 
stitution it is, we should still contend for emancipation. We 

_ would choose freedom for ourselves and fellow-men, with its 
attendant blessings, though accompanied by poverty, rather 
than slavery with its necessary evils and degradation, even 


‘0 Records of an Obscure Man. 
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if it opened streams of wealth. We scorn to measure the 
blessings of liberty by hogsheads of sugar and puncheons of 
rum. But the assertion that slavery is a better stimulus to 
industry than freedom is not true. Human nature stamps 
it as a falsehood. Every man knows that cash is a better 
incentive to labor than the lash. 

Fortunately we are not left to the general principles of 
human nature, in this matter. There are abundant facts 
to confirm these principles. Let us cite some of them. 
First, we will refer to slaves themselves, and secondly, to 
free blacks. 

A few years ago Mr. Marshall, a lawyer near Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, realizing the wastefulness and vexations of 
slavery, gave his plantation into the hands of his slaves, 
while he went to Fredericksburg to follow his profession. 
In giving an account of his experiment to Rev. 8. J. May, 
five years afterwards, he exclajmed, “ talk about the slaves 
not being able to take ¢are of themselves, why my overseers 
and agents never took half so good care of them as the 
take of themselves, and my plantation has never been half 
so profitable!” 1 

In 1848, Mr. McDonough near New Orleans, made a 
proposition to his slaves, eighty in number, to sell them 
their freedom. In describing his experiment, Mr. McDon- 
ough said : 


“They had always been well disposed and orderly, but from 
the day I made the proposition, a great change took place in 
them. A sedateness, a care, an economy and industry took pos- 
session of them fo which there appeared to be no bounds but their 
physical strength. They became temperate, moral and religious, 
setting an example that was observed and admired by all. They 
performed for me, beside what they performed for themselves, 
more and better labor than slaves usually perform.” * 


Does this look as though slaves don’t want their freedom 
and won’t work for it and in it ? 


* De yam will grow de cotton blow, 
You'll have de rice and corn, 

So neber y..u fear if neber you hear 
De driver blow his horn.” 


In the next place let us look at the condition of the free 


'l Speech of Rev. S. J. May, Liberator. '2 Palfrey’s Papers on 
the Slave Power, p. 70. 
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people of color in the United States, to show the falsity of 
the charge that the negro will not work unless under the 
whip and spur of the overseer; and as we do this let it be 
remembered that prejudice against color, all through the 
length and breadth of the nation, in the Free States, not 
less than in the Slave States, prevents the black man from 
competing with the white man in mechanical and commer- 
cial pursuits. Moreover, this prejudice in all of the Slave 
States and in many of the Free States, is embodied in the 
most unjust and cruel laws. Churches and places of amuse- 
ment are shut against them. ‘They are denied access to the 
ballot box. Public and private schools are closed in their 
faces. Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, the free blacks 
of the country have been steadily rising in intelligence and 
wealth. The minister at large in St. Louis, after two years 
service, said no colored person had applied to him for aid. 
The same statement has been, made in regard to Cincinnati. 
There, out of a colored population of three thousand five 
hundred, it was rare to see a colored beggar, though Irish 
and German beggars are common. In 1852, these three 
thousand five hundred people of Cincinnati, had a taxable 
property in real estate, to say nothing of their personal pos- 
sessions, of over five hundred thousand dollars. They had 
four hundred and fifty children in the public schools of the 
city, and fifty out of the city attending academies. They 
supported six churches which had an aggregate membership 
of one thousand two hundred, and had at the time above 
mentioned, just contributed between $2000 and $3000 to 
endow a colored orphan asylum. ‘There were several-men 
who were recently slaves, who were worth from $20,000 to 
$60,000 each. ® 
In 1850, the colored people of New York city had in- 
vested in business which they carried on themselves, $755, 
000, besides possessing unencumbered real estate to the 
amount of $733,000. '* Twenty years previous the blacks 
in that city were three-fourths as numerous but owned only 
half as much property. How have they increased it, by 
industry or idleness ? | 
In Louisiana, especially in New Orleans, the free colored 
— are in a better condition than in the extreme North. 
n 1850, the largest broker in New Orleans was a colored 


13 Christian Examiner. 14 Ibid. 
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man. A few years ago, an attempt was made in that State 
to expatriate the free negroes. The True Delta remon- 
strated and said, “ There is a large number of free colored 
people here, correct in their general deportment, honorable 
in their intercourse with society and free from reproach so 
far as the laws are concerned.” The Richmond papers took 
similar ground nine or ten years ago, when a similar pro- 
ject was before the Virginia Legislature. 

Three years ago Arkansas exiled her free black inhabi- 
tants. After they were thus expatriated—all of them who 
were not sold into slavery—the Little Rock Gazette, a dem- 
ocratic paper, said, ‘* Most of the exiled negroes are indus- 
trious and respectable.” } 

Since the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, it has been found that according to their numbers, the 
free negroes are among the very largest property holders 
in the District. One of them had a mortgage on the estate 
of the late Stephen A. Douglas to secure a debt of $12,000.1 
These facts, and many more of the same nature might be 
cited, certainly bear favorably upon the black man’s indus- 
try. 
"But it is claimed that the result of free black labor in the 
British West Indies, demonstrates the natural idleness of 
the colored man, when left to himself. It has been a staple 
comment*among certain persons and newspapeys, that 
emancipation has inaugurated material ruin in these islands. 
There is nothing blinder or more persistent than prejudice. 

When Clapperton visited Murzuk in Northern Central 
Africa, he found a universal belief among the natives, that 
all the whites were cannibals, for they could not imagine 
what they did with so many blacks, unless they did eat 
them. But when shown to the contrary, like rational peo- 
- ple they confessed their mistake. Many of our opinions of 
the Africans are as false as the one just named, but unlike 
the natives of Murzuk, our prejudice will not yield to facts. 

How many, for example, still insist that the blacks have 
no intellect. The genius of Alexander Dumas, has been 
felt in some of the highest literary circles, and admiring 
thousands have hung upon the eloquence of Frederick 

15 William Wells Brown’s speech: The Liberator, May 16, 1862. 


16 Henry Wilson’s Speech in the United States Senate, delivered 
March 25, 1862. 
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Douglass, yet the assertion is often heard that the blacks 
cannot learn. A missionary who has just returned from 
Western Africa, says, ‘‘ Twenty young children of the bush 
were taken six years ago and put into school. They had 
not a civilized iy nor could they utter a word of any civil- 
ized language. They have already learned to speak, read 
and write English, and have made good headway in gram- 
mar, geography, botany and natural philosophy.” Speak- 
ing of another school of native black children; he says, “ I 
oftentimes was surprised at the depth of thought exhibited 
in the compositions which they were accustomed to write 
once a week.”” Mr. Blyden of Monrovia, in charge of the 
Alexander High School, a negro with no white blood in 
him, is said to be a fine linguist ; and the Grammar-School 
at Freetown is conducted by a native possessing many varied 
acquirements, which would do honor to any Saxon. Many 
years ago a native African near Sherbro’, having heard of 
the white man’s Book, formed the design of making a black 
man’s Book ; he invented a complete alphabet for the sounds 
of his dialect, and succeeded in having a portion of the 
Bible printed in his own language in the alphabet he had 
created. Dr. Barth found men in Central Africa who had 
Arabic translations of portions of Plato and Aristotle. In 
the Mission Schools of Jamaica the teachers give uniform’ 
testimony that no scholars any where are more apt to learn 
or of more retentive memory than the blacks. Some of 
the ablest Judges and Legislators in the British West Indies 
to-day, are colored people. A few years ago a colored 
young man graduated at the first College in France, at the 
head of his class which embraced among its members, a son 
of Louis Phillippe. Oberlin College annually graduates 
black students, who rank favorably with their white class- 
mates ; but yet notwithstanding these and numerous other 
similar facts, so ingrained in American hearts is prejudice 
against color, that we insist upon spelling negro with -two 
g’s, and denying that the black man can learn. Prejudice 
shuts our eyes to facts on this point. So does it also to 
the black man’s industrial capacity. 

Now because sea captains have found in West-India ports, 
lazy blacks lounging on the wharves, unwilling, it may be, 
to work; and further, because Jamaica does not export so 

17For most of the above given facts we are indebted to the New 
York Independent of March 6, 1862. 
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much sugar as she did thirty years ago, the report is circu- 
lated and credited, that the negro will do nothing in free- 
dom but lie on his back and sun himself. Facts, however, 
do not warrant this assertion. Emancipation has not wrought 
the material ruin of the British West Indies. The liberated 
blacks of these islands are not idlers but workers. We mean, 
take them as a class. This we affirm on the concurrent tes- 
timony of Francis Hincks, Esq., Governor-in-Chief of the 
Windward Islands, Rev. Mr. Bleby, a missionary in Barba- 
does and neighboring islands for the last thirty-five years, 
and many others of equal ability and candor. 

But the most important witness is Mr. Sewell, who made 
a careful and thorough survey of all the islandsin 1859-60, 
and conversed freely with all classes of their inhabitants and 
has embodied the result of his investigations in his book, 
‘The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies.” 
He went there, as he.informs his readers, “imbued with 
the American idea that African freedom had been a curse 
to every branch of agricultural and commercial industry.” 
(p. 177.) But he left them “ overwhelmed with the very 
opposite conviction.” ‘ Emancipation has not been wholly 
successful because the experiment has not been wholly 
tried. But the success is none the less emphatic and de- 


cided.” (pp. 178, 179.) 


‘* If the people (the masses) merit any consideration whatever, 
if their independence, their comfort, their industry, their educa- 
tion, form any part of a country’s prosperity, then the West Indies 
are a hundred-fold more prosperous now than they were in the 
most flourishing times of slavery. If peace be an element of 
prosperity, if it be important to enjoy uninterrupted tranquillity 
and be secure from servile war and insurrection, then the West 
Indies have now an advantage that they never possessed before 
it was given them by emancipation. If a largely extended com- 
merce be an indication of prosperity, then all the West Indies, 
Jamaica alone excepted, have progressed under a system of free 
labor, although that system hitherto has been but imperfectly de- 
veloped.” (pp. 312, 313.) 


What our author means by saying the experiment has 
not been wholly tried, is that many of the planters, in the 
spirit of the old plantocracy, are unwilling to meet the 
blacks with generous confidence, but still attempt to act the 
tyrant over _—. : Slavery dies hard. : 
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Our author completely refutes the oft-made assertion that 
emancipation has been the material ruin of the British West - 
Indies, by showing beyond a doubt, that some of them were 
on the verge of ruin before Wilberforce or Buxton raised 
their voices for abolition. 


‘Those who have searched for the truth, and have patiently 
and with unbiased judgment unravelled the thread of West Indian 
difficulties, cannot fail to have remarked that long before the 
Emancipation Act was passed, the sugar estates had reached 
the acmé of their prosperity, and had commenced steadily to de- 
cline. . . . . In 1792, before the abolition of the slave- 
trade, the Jamaica House of Representatives reported that within 
twenty years, one hundred and seventy-seven estates had been sold 
for debt. Again in 1807, the same body reported that in the five 
years preceding the abolition of the slave-trade, sixty-five estates 
had been abandoned.” (pp. 27, 28.) 


On page 178, he further says : 


‘“‘From 1801 to 1807, the sugar exports of Jamaica amounted 
annually to an average of 133,000 hhds. During the seven 
years succeeding the year in which the slave-trade was abolished, 
from 1807 to 1814, the annual exports fell off to an average of 
118,000 hhds. During the next seven years, from 1814 to 
1821, the annual average was about 110,000 hhds.; from 
1821 to 1828 it was 96,000 hhds.; and from 1828 to 1835 
it was 90,000 hhds.; thus showing a steady decline, not so 
alarming, it is true, as the subsequent years, but sufficiently seri- 
ous to demonstrate that Jamaica had reached her maximum pros- 
perity under slavery and had commenced to deteriorate nearly 
thirty years before the Emancipation Act was passed, and many 
years before the design of such a measure was elaborated or Mr. 
Canning’s note of warning was sounded in West Indian ears.” 


The same is true of Grenada. 


‘¢The decline of this island is no new thing; it dates back 
long anterior to emancipation. In 1779 the slaves of the island 
were rated at 35,000 ; and, from that period down to the day of 
abolition, this number continued to diminish. In 1827, the 
number of the slaves amounted to 24,442, and in 1837 the num- 
ber for whom compensation was paid by the imperial government 
was only 23,641.‘ Thus, too, in 1776, the exports greatly ex- 
ceeded what they ever since attained. They amounted in that 
year to nearly 24,000,000 lbs. of sugar, 800,000 gallons of rum, 
2,000,000 Ibs. of coffee, 500,000 lbs. of cocoa, 100,000 Ibs. of 
cotton, 28,000 lbs. of indigo, besides smaller articles ; all which 
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together were worth at the port of shipping, at least three mil- 
lions. In 1823, the exports of sugar remained at about the same 
figure, but other products had so materially diminished that the 
entire value of the island’s exportation did not reach two millions 
of dollars. In 1831, immediately before emancipation, the ex- 
port of sugar had decreased to 19,000,000 lbs., and the value of 
all exports combined was a little more than one million of dol- 
lars.” (pp. 85, 86.) 


Thus much for the condition of some of the islands before 
emancipation. What has been their state since ? 

The practical working of emancipation, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, has been attended with different results in 
different islands. In some of the islands, as in Barbadoes, 
there is a dense population—eight hundred to the square 
mile. Here labor is abundant and cheap, and plantations 
do not suffer for lack of hands. In others, as in Trinidad 
and Jamaica, population is sparse, unoccupied land is plenty 
and labor scarce. The freed blacks, instead of working for 
their former masters can do better to purchase land for 
themselves. Consequently plantations suffer. Then again, 
in some of the islands, the planters have approached the 
emancipated slaves in a spirit of justice and confidence, 
while in others they have retained the spirit of slavery after 
the form has passed away, and as might be expected, the. 
material prosperity of such islands suffers. Still, notwith- 
standing these adverse influences, the material prosperity of 
the British West Indies, with the exception of Jamaica per- 
haps, has increased since slavery was abolished. 

In the first place the exports have increased as the follow- 
ing figures show : 


‘“ British Guiana, for four years prior to emancipation, expor- 
ted an annual average of 98,000,000 Ibs. of sugar, while from . 
1856 to 1860, the average export rose to 100,600,000 lbs. Trin- 
idad for four years previous to emancipation, annually exported 
an average of 37,000,000 lbs. of sugar, while from 1856 to 1860, 
the annual export was 62,000,000. Barbadoes for four years 
prior to emancipation, annually exported an average of 32,800,- 
000 lbs. of sugar, while from 1856 to 1860, its annual average 
export rose as high as 78,000,000 Ibs. Antigua, for four years 
prior to emancipation, exported an annual average of 19,500,000 
Ibs. of sugar, while from 1856 to 1860, its annual average ex- 


port was 24,400,000 lbs., in 1858 it went up to 26,174,000. 
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This 4s a total exhibit of 265,000,000 Ibs. annually exported 
now, instead of 187,300,000 Ibs, before emancipation, or an ex 


cess of exports, with free labor, of seventy seven millions, seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds of sugar. 

These same four islands, imported from 1820 to 1834 an an- 
nual average of $8,840,000. In the year 1859, the value of 
their imports was $14,600,000, thus showing an excess of imports 


under a system of free labor of the value of five million, seven hun- 
dred and siaty thousand dollars.” (pp. 314, 815.) 


Of the Leeward islands, Antigua has already been men- 
tioned. In the others, Dominica, Nevis, Montserrat and St. 
Christopher, the sugar exports have fallen off under free- 


dom, but this, let it be remembered is only a part of the 


story, for while the production and export of sugar have 
diminished the production of other articles of commerce has 


* increased, so that it is believed the cash value of exports 


under freedom, to say nothing of the increased home con- 
sumption of many articles, is equal to-the same under 


slavery, while the imports of the last named four islands 
have increased under freedom, $402,355. 

The above figures are significant and should forever 
silence the old objection that the negro will not work under 


the voluntary system of free labor. Men “lying on their 
backs and basking in the sun,” do not export sugar by the 


million pounds, neither do paupers import by the hundred 
thousand dollars worth. 

We can readily understand why the West Indies free, 
taken together, should export more than the West Indies in 
slavery. Free labor is, other things being equal, more 


productive than slave labor. Political economy is on the 
side of freedom. The economics of slavery are extravagance 
and waste. That it is so the figures already given prove. 
We have, however, still more direct testimony. ; 

In 1840, Mr. Gurney visited these islands. The experi- 
ment of free labor had been in operation six years at that 
time. At St. Christophers’ he was informed that the ne- 
groes performed a far greater quantity of work in a given 
time, than could be obtained from them under slavery. 
(Palfrey’s Papers on Slavery, p. 73.) Twenty years of 
freedom have only emphasized this testimony. A few years 
ago Mr. Stephens, author of “ Central America’’, &c., vis- 
ited Jamaica. In conversation with some English gentle- 
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men after his return, in the presence of an intelligent friend 


of ours, Mr. Stephens said he had dined with a large Ja- 


maica planter, who assured him that he carried on his estate 


much cheaper than his father and grand-father had done as 
he found by actual reference to their books, which were in 
his possession. 


Francis Hincks, Esq., Governor-in-Chief of the Wind- 
ward Islands, speaks in a letter published in 1858, of an 


estate in Barbadoes, of three hundred acres of land, which 
was worked under slavery by 230 slaves, and produced an 
annual average of 140 hhds. It is now worked by 90 hands 
and produces an average of 194 hhds. The cost per hhd. 


under slavery was $03. Under freedom it was $20. 
But the argument does not stop here. It is cumulative. 


The more you enter into detail the stronger it becomes. A 
further proof of the industry of the liberated slaves is found 
in the increased value. of land in the West Indies since 


emancipation and the multiplied number of free-holders. 


Land in Barbadoes is worth $400 or $500 per acre, an in- 


crease of nearly one half since slavery was abolished. Yet 
here, high as is the price of land, there are 3000 land-owners, 
owning from one to five acres, who were formerly slaves. 


In St. Vincent, from 10,000 to 12,000 acres have been 
brought under cultivation by the freed blacks, and houses 
built for families containing 8,209 persons. 

‘¢ ‘The small proprietors (in Grenada,) of whom there were none 


prior to 1830, now number over 2000, and are greatly on the 
increase ; nearly 7000 persons are living in villages built since 


emancipation, and there are 4,573 persons who pay direct taxes. 
In the whole island, there were in 1758, only sixty paupers, and 
these were all aged or sick.” (p. 87.) 

“In Tobago, out of a population of about 15,000 blacks, 
2,800 pay direct taxes, and 2,500 are free-holders. Many 
of the common field laborers live in houses built by them- 
selves. 

In Trinidad, there were about 11,000 field slave-laborers 
when emancipation took place. Of these, 7000 left the 
estates when they received their freedom. Respecting their 
condition, Mr. Sewell says: 


**T do not hesitate to say, that their material condition has 
been very much improved, though for a time, their desertion 
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threw the planting interest into the greatest embarrassment. 
Five-sixths of them became proprietors of from one to ten acres, 
which they now own, and from which they raise provisions for 
themselves and families. . . . . If any one doubts that a 
very large—a very astonishing number of emancipated laborers 
have become independent proprietors, let him look at the score of 
villages, built up since abolition, and so thickly scattered through- 
out the cultivated districts of Trinidad, that it would be super- 
fluous in me to point them out. (p. 111.) 


What our author says of St. Vincent, with a population 
of 28,500 blacks, is equally satisfactory. 


** At present there are from 4000 to 4,500 laborers on estates ; 
(there were 13,673 when emancipation took place,) and when 
we look for the remainder who ought to bring up the agricultural 
force of the island to the original figure, if the original sugar ex- 
portation is to be preserved, we find that all have bettered their 
condition. Many took to trade, but the great bulk remained 
agriculturists after they had severed themselves from the sugar 
estates. The returns for 1857 show that no less than 8,209 per- 
sons were ther living in their own houses, built by themselves 
since emancipation—illustrating in the most satisfactory manner, 
the material progress made by the creole laborers of St. Vincent 
during the last twenty years. More remarkable still is the fact, 
that within the last twelve years, from ten to twelve thousand 
acres have been brought under cultivation by small proprietors. 
The statistical returns, from which I gather these figures, state 
that there are no paupers in this island—quite sufficient, in my 
opinion, to disprove the erroneous idea that, unless compelled to 
work, the negro will lie all day in the sun and live on a piece of 
sugar cane. I have seen nothing in the British West Indies 
that lends any countenance to such a proposition.” (pp. 79-80.) 


Antigua, which adopted immediate emancipation without 
trying the apprentice system, an experiment that every- 
He proved a failure, presents a still more flourishing con- 
dition of things. ‘In 1846, there were in this island 67 
villages, containing 3,787 houses and 9,033 inhabitants. 
All these villages were founded and all these houses built 
since emancipation. In 1858, after another lapse of twelve 
years, 2000 additional houses had been built, and the num- 
ber of village residents had risen to 15,644. At the same 
period there were only 299 paupers in the whole island.” 
(p. 148.) And some of these houses, let it be observed, 
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are finely furnished. ‘The planters are quite unanimous in 
admitting the complete success of emancipation. 

An intelligent English traveller, writing on “ Antigua 
and the Antiguans,” in 1844, says’in regard to the question 
whether the freed negro will work, that he has often ob- 
served, when a piece of land was to be holed for sugar-cane 
by task work, the negrves rising by one or two o'clock in 
the morning during moon-light, going to the field and ac- 
complishing a usual day’s work (300 cane-holes) by five or 
six o’clock in the forenoon ; then after resting a short time, 
they were prepared for another which they completed and 
still had some hours left for their own provision-grounds. 
When the heat is considered and the labor of digging one 
cane-hole. (a trench three or four feet square and one foot 
deep,) we may imagine what the work of opening six hun- 
dred in a day must be. The same author states that plan- 
tations which could not find a purchaser before emancipa- 
tion are now worth $50,000. 


Of the other Leeward Islands, Mr. Sewell (p. 164,) says: 


‘* The condition of the free peasant rises infinitely above that of 
the slave. In all, the people are more happy and contented; in 
all, they are more civilized; in all, there are more provisions 
grown for home consumption than were ever raised in the most 
flourishing days of slavery ; in all, the imports have largely in- 
creased ; in all, there is an exportation of minor articles which 
were not cultivated twenty years ago, and which, in estimating 
the industry of a people under a free system, are often most un- 
justly overlooked. . These are considerations from which the 
planter turns with contemptuous indifference. Sugar and sugar 
alone is his dream, his argument.” 


Yet in respect to sugar, statistics already given, show that 
the amount produced has increased under emancipation. 

We have said the argument in favor of freedom in the 
British West Indies, is cumulative. If now we leave the 
material side and look at the intellectual and moral bearings 
of the question we shall find the testimony increasing in 
favor of freedom. Since emancipation, schools and churches 
have increased in numbers and efficiency. 

In Barbadoes there were in 1858, seventy schools with 
an attendance of 6,180 scholars, besides an infant school of 


18 Atlantic Monthly, March 1862, p. 281. 
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an average attendance of 1,140, against 27 in 1834, with 
an average attendance of 1,574, while the church attendance 
had increased from 5,000 in 1825 to 28,000 in 1858. The 
colored mechanics and artisans of this island, Mr. Sewell 
says, ‘are equal in general intelligence to the artisans and 
mechanics of any part of the world equally remote from the 
great centres of civilization. The peasantry will soon equal 
them, when education is more generally diffused.” 

To this favorable view there are some serious drawbacks 
in Mr. Sewell’s estimation. He thinks crimes against 
property are rife, especially thieving ; petty acts of anger 
and cruelty are also common, though crimes of violence are 
very rare. Acts against chastity arecommon. From the 
last census it appears that more than half of the. children 
born in the island are illegitimate. These statements, it is 
just to remark, present the morality of Barbadoes, in a 
darker shade than any other witness whose testimony we 
have seen. Governor Hincks, in a letter to Charles Tappan 
in 1858, says: 

‘¢ It is impossible to compare the present statistics of crime with 
those during slavery when the great bulk of our ordinary offences, 
petty thefts and assaults were summarily punished by the mana- 
gers and overseers of estates ; still with regard to the condition of 
the African race, I can say that the improvement which has taken 
place in the religious condition of the people of all classes, and 
the progress of education, are quite equal to what could reasona- 
bly be expected. The creoles (the freed blacks) are advancing 
rapidly in civilization.” 

He makes no allusion to the illegitimate births. Neither 
does Rev. Mr. Bleby. These omissions, we think, would 
not have been made if unchastity were on the increase. 

Of the morality of St. Vincent, Mr. Sewell speaks more 
favorably. Out of a population of thirty thousand there is 
an average church attendance of eight thousand, which is 
better than we can say of the city where we live. The 
criminal records show a general obedience to law. There is 
a smaller number of convictions than under the reign of 
slavery. ‘No one who has visited St. Vincent will hesi- 
tate to say that morally and materially, the creoles of the 
island are infinitely superior to what they were twenty or 
even ten years ago.” 

Larger citations might be made of similar character in 
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reference to other islands, but we must forbear and pass to 
say a few words upon Jamaica, whose condition is alleged 
to offer emphatic testimony against emancipation. It is 
readily granted that the material state of this island is most 
forlorn. Her exports have fallen off within the last thirty 
years ; her cities and towns are going to ruin ; her wharves, 
which were once busy with a prosperous commerce, are 
growing over with grass ; immorality is on the increase in 
many large places; idleness is prevalent; poverty, in the 
most fertile island in, the world, is staring planters in the 
face ; and in many parts of the island every thing indicates 
actual or coming decay. Kingston, “ with a most glorious 
climate, in the shadow of mountains that can be cultivated 
from summit to base, with every product of temperate and 
tropical regions, mistress of a harbor where a thousand line- 
of-battle ships can safely ride at anchor,” Mr. Sewell de- 
scribes as ‘a God-forsaken place, in which no one seems to 
take an interest, without life and without energy, old and 
dilapidated, sickly and filthy, cast away from the anchorage 
of sound morality, of reason and of common sense.” 

But what has caused this ? Has emancipation overturned 
the “ once brimming cup ” of Jamaica’s prosperity ‘and 
emptied it to the dregs?” So some affirm, but only such 
as take counsel of their prejudices rather than of facts. 
Why should emancipation, which, we have seen, has poured 
blessings upon the other British Islands, spread devastation 
over this? Why should freedom, which doubles the price 
of land in Barbadoes and St. Christopher, yield deserted 
estates in Jamaica? It is plain that we must seek some 
other cause for Jamaica’s present desolation than the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Nor shall we have to look far. Reference 
has been made ina former part of this article, to the deserted 
estates in the island as early as 1792. Mr. Sewell thinks 
the history of this island shows that she has never for a mo- 
ment paused in her downward career for the last fifty-four 
years. Indeed, he dates her highest prosperity back fifty- 
seven years to 1805. And the grip of ruin was placed upon 
her not by the act of Parliament that spoke three hundred and 
fifty thousand bondmen into men, but by the most wasteful 
course of her planters. She was on the verge of bankruptcy 
fifty years ago, and poverty would have seized her long ere 
now, if the overseer’s whip had never been broken. Many 
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of the Jamaica planters were living luxuriously in England, 
their estates being left to the ruinous management of agents, 
who were only interested in getting enough out of the slaves 
to pay their large salaries. Many of the others who resided 
on the island, were deeply involved in debt and were an- 
nually increasing their indebtedness by most extravagant 
expenditures. Such a policy would involve any community 
in bankruptcy and ruin. And then, when emancipation 
took place, instead of wisely devising measures to adapt 
themselves to the new social and industrial condition of the 
island, they hugged their old ideas of plantocracy with a 
fatal grasp. They prepared with their own hands a cup 
which only increased their pecuniary weakness. They 
sought to force the freed laborers to become tenants at will, 
that is to say, to reside on their estates and work for the 
owners of said estates just when and upon just such terms 
as they saw fit to prescribe. The blacks replied that they 
were no longer slaves. They retired from the plantations, 
went into the mountains, took up land and worked for 
themselves. This suicidal policy of the planters showed 
that there is about as much human nature in those “ guilty 
of having a skin not colored like our own,” as in white 
folks. The African is equally guilty with the Saxon in not 
being willing.“ to work for nothing and find himself”’ when 
left free to express that unwillingness. Some denounce 
such conduct as indicating a lack of feeling for the planter’s 
wants. A Tobago paper, quoted by Mr. Sewell, “ deplores 
the perverse selfishness of the laborers in taking up farms 
of their own,” but to my judgment, it seems very reasona- 
ble that a black man should study to improve his own con- 
dition as well as a white man. ‘The course pursued by the 
planters caused a scarcity of labor upon their estates. In- 
deed, if they had pursued a more liberal policy than they 
did, it is probable that they would have suffered through 
lack of labor as Trinidad and some of the other islands do, 
for where a sparse population occupies a rich soil, lack of 
labor will be one of their wants. This is the law of politi- 
cal economy. The whining of selfish planters will not 
change or repeal it. 

‘Still even in Jamaica, there are bright oases of prosperity 
scattered here and there amid the prevailing, general deso- 
lation. Those planters who were not too deeply sunk in 
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bankruptcy and who have shown enough of earthly wisdom 
to adapt themselves to surrounding circumstances, have 
prospered. To this assertion, Mr. Sewell emphatically tes- 
tifies. Mr. E. B. Underhill, one of the Secretaries of the 
English Baptist Missionary Society, a man of large experi- 
ence, has recently visited Jamaica, as agent of the society just 
named. He confirms Mr. Sewell’s testimony. He visited 
a member of the House of Assembly in St. Ann’s, who is 
the manager of at least seven estates. He had managed 
estates: before abolition as well as since, and was one of the 
first to prove, by skill and good management, that the culti- 
vation of sugar could be made profitable, although labor had 
to be hired, and the produce to enter into competition with 
the slave-grown articles of other lands. He assured Mr. 
Underhill that he had no difficulty in obtaining labor for ‘he 
paid a little more than the current wages of the district, and 
yet in 1859, each one of his estates, paid a profit ranging 
from $5,000 to $10,000. Others related similar experiences 
to him. 

But whatever may be said of the effects of emancipation 
upon the planters, it is certain that the results of this move- 
ment have been most beneficial upon the blacks themselves. 
Abolition has not been the gateway to “ ruin” to them, but 
has been the means of building up a large and prosperous 
middle class.) Mr. Underhill cites a paper prepared by the 
Hanover Society of Industry, which presents striking facts 
concerning the good conduct and industry of the free labor- 
ers and small proprietors. Sixty-five thousand families on 
free settlements are shown to be in the possession of prop- 
erty to the amount of $10,000,000. By the side of this 
there is the testimony of Governor Darling, to the effect, 
*¢ that there can be no dvubt that an independent, respecta- 
ble, and, I believe, trustworthy middle-class is rapidly form- 
ing.” ‘¢ Jamaica,” continues the Governor, “ at this mo- 
ment presents at once the strongest proof of the complete 
success of the measure of emancipation, as relates to the 
capacity of the emancipated race for freedom.” 

In the same direction is the testimony of Mr. Sewell. 
He says the change these people have undergone within the 


9The above statements we copy from a notice of Mr. Underhill’s 
Book found in the New York Independent, May 15, 1862. 
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last twenty years, is “assuredly no sign of incapacity, no 
proof of indolence, no indication of unconquerable vice.” 


‘¢ The latest Blue-Book returns give the number of males and 
females engaged in agriculture at 187,000—more than one half 
of the population of the island—tending in itself to‘disprove the 
assertion that the people are averse to the tillage of the soil; but 
when the further fact appears that out of this number, 50,000, 
(Mr. Sewell makes a lower estimate than the authority from 
which Mr. Underhill quotes,) families have elevated themselves 
to a proprietary rank, it speaks volumes, not merely in their own 
favor, but in favor of general intelligence and a wholesome pro- 
gress.” 70 


In the conversation above mentioned between Mr. Stephens 
and some English gentlemen, Mr. Stephens said he had been 
through Russia, Gecshiny and most of the countries in 
Central Europe, and the negro population of Jamaica is as 
thrifty and as comfortably situated at least, if not more so, 
as the peasantry of these countries. 

Thus it appears, that under freedom as compared with 
slavery, schools have increased, churches have sprung up, 
the number of dwelling-houses has been multiplied, the list 
of free-holders has been enlarged, the price of land has ad- 
vanced, the value of exports has risen and the whole people 
have been going on to a higher state of prosperity, and we 
ask if these facts and figures sustain the assertion that eman- 
cipation has been a failure in the British West Indies? 
Does not the history of these islands, for the last twenty 
years, rather afford a standing refutation of that oft-repeated 
libel that the negro will not work unless in slavery ? We say 
then, whether we look at isolated cases among slaves where 
the experiment has been tried, or to the free blacks of the 
United States, or to the emancipated slaves in the British 
and French colonies, the facts are triumphantly and over- 
whelmingly in favor of freedom. 

In our examination of the West Indies another fact ap- 
pears. Not only does the experience of these islands dispel 


the popular fallacy that labor can be got from the blacks 


only by the whip and spur, but it teaches us that immediate 
emancipation is better than gradual abolition, for it is both 
remarkable and interesting that Antigua, which abolished 


20 Sewell’s Ordeal, &c., pp. 247, 248. 
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slavery at once without the intermediate step of the appren- 
tice system, succeeded best after emancipation. The ap- 
prentice system worked unfavorably, and after two or three 
year's trial, was given up by all the islands. Russia is hav- 
ing the same experience to-day, and the lords of that realm 
have already petitioned the Czar to abolish it and substi- 
tute immediate emancipation. This is an important con- 
sideration for us in our own present crisis. . 

Whoever has his eyes open must see whither the current 
of events is tending. _ The abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the President’s Emancipation Message 
and his significant words when he annulled General Hun- 
ter’s proclamation, the Confiscation Bill passed by Congress 
last summer, as well as the general public sentiment, all 
point in one direction—Emancipation. But there are many 
even who sympathise with this end, who tremblingly ask, 
‘* Will it be sate to set the slaves free at once and leave them 
where they are?” Let the British West Indies for the last 
twenty-eight years, answer the question. Justice and 
mercy are always safe, and the Golden Rule is ever expe- 
dient. First, find out what is right and natural, then do it. 
John Stuart Mill cannot lay down a better basis of political 
economy than this. You need not put chains around the 
earth to bind it together. The law of gravitation will take 
care of that. Likewise may we rest assured that the prin- 
ciples God has established for the government of the moral 
and political world are sufficient. It is not necessary to 
invoke the aid of slave-driver’s whips and coffles. 

Many are troubled to know what to do with the slaves. 
It troubles us a great deal more to know what to do with 
the slave-holders. Doubtless, difficulties, growing out of 
the mental and moral condition of the slaves, and presented 
by the deeply-rooted prejudice of the whites against the 
blacks, will attend emancipation. There will be much work 
for the schoolmaster and missionary to perform. Such an 
unnatural and grossly unjust system as slavery, its fibers 
having become interwoven into the whole fabric of our 


society, must entail evils which cannot be eradicated in a 
year. But let us look these difficulties bravely in the face 
and meet them with a firm faith and persistent courage, and 
not hand them over to the future. 

Colonization does not remove but increases the difficulties 


30* 
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which this question presents. It seems to us the problem 
is to be solved on our own soil. The scheme of driving 


4,000,000 of ‘* Native Americans,” from their homes savors 
very strongly of the impracticable. It would require at 
least one hundred million dollars to transport them, not 
to speak of purchasing land for them in their new homes. 
Then, too, it looks a great deal like a bad stroke of 
political economy to colonize 4,000,000 hands and leave the 
mouths behind. Who is going to do the work on southern 


plantations? Who is going to raise cotton for Lowell and 
Lawrence and Lancashire ? : 

But the naked injustice of the proposition should be its 
sufficient condemnation. It is revolting to the humanity of 


the age. We have had our feet on the necks of the blacks 


for more than two hundred years. For the last thirty 
years they have been producing for annual exportation, 
nearly a billion pounds of cotton, besides keeping more than 
two millions of spindles running in New England, to omit 


all reference to the rice and sugar which have been manu- 


factured out of their sweat and blood; they have, also, built 
up all the cities of the South and contributed largely to 
enrich every Northern city. We ought not only to set 
them free, but say to them, ‘* We have sinned against you, 
forgive us! here are our riches, our commerce, our schools 


and colleges, you helped us get them, now take your share 
of them!” But, instead of that, we propose to put the 
climax to our crimes by forcing them to a home they do 
not choose.*4 May God forgive us, if he have mercy 
enough ! 

Much is said about the irreconcilable prejudice against 
color. Well then, if the whites and blacks cannot live to- 
gether in peace, in a state of freedom, plainly the fault is 
with the whites, and if either race is to be colonized, it is 


21 We say forcing, for we have no idea that the blacks generally 
could ever be made willing to leave the home of their birth. We be- 
Jieve the following terse, Anglo-Saxon resolutions, adopted at a meet- 
ing of the colored citizens of Boston, express the feelings of the great 
majority of American Africans. 

solved, That when we wish to leave the United States, we can find 
and pay for that territory that shall suit us best. 


Resolved, That when we are ready to leave we shall be able to pay 
our own expenses of travel. 


Resolved, That we don’t want to go now. 
Resolved, That if any body else wants us to go, they must compel us. 
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evident which ought to go. We claim nothing for the black 
man which we would withhold from the white. We claim 
nothing for the white which we are not willing to grant to 


the black. All we ask is an open field and fair fight. 


Take your feet from the African’s neck and give him a fair 
chance. If he has muscle let him show its strength. If 
he has brains let him exercise them. Open the lists to all 
comers and give the prize to the swiftest foot, whether it be 
black or white. This is simply the: naked demand of pure 
democracy and genuine Christianity. 

Much has been said about the inferiority of the blacks as 
compared with the whites. Inferior in their intellectual 
development they unquestionably are, still we may stoop 
from our intellectual pride to learn of their simple and 


earnest religious faith, which, in its strength and childlike- 


ness, seems to carry us back to the best days of Hebrew 
life. Says one who has recently returned from a visit to 
Port Royal for the purpose of inquiring into the the condi- 
tion of the contrabands,— 


As persons deprived of one sense acquire greater suscepti- 
bility in those that remain, so it would seem that these people, 
degraded in body, stunted in intellect, scarred and twisted out of 
shape in their muscular and mental forms of existence, have ac- 
quired additional strength in their spiritual life. Religion is 


universal among them. To be sure, in most cases it is a mere 
sentiment or habit, and not sufficient to preserve them against 
temptation ; but in many cases it is a living and active operative 
principle. Their convictions are strong and their experiences 
vivid. They speak of ‘‘ seeing God” and “ hearing God” with a 
simplicity of faith which sounds fanatical, but which to the phil- 
osophical mind is quite consistent with reason. Their spiritual 
perceptions are like sight or sound, and thus it is that they are 
supported in their trials. God is a present refuge to them in 
every time of trouble. 

“‘ Francis,” said I to an old gray-haired man who was conning 
over his spelling-book, ‘* why do you take the trouble to learn 
_toread? You say it is hard work and very discouraging ; why 
do youtry?” ‘‘ Because, massa, I want to be satisfied ; I want 
to read de Word of God.” ‘But can’t you know the Word of 
God without reading it ina book?” ‘* Yes, massa, I do know 
it. I know it here!” striking himself on the breast, ‘“ but I 
want to read it for myself.” I had asked the same question of 
an elderly woman, on the Sunday previous, at Sunday School. 
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She was one of those spiritual-faced ones whom you will some- 
times find among the most illiterate. Her countenance told a 
story of suffering and triumph. ‘* Tamar,” said I, ‘‘ why, at 
your age, do you take so much trouble to learn to read ?”. ** Be- 
‘ cause I want to read de word of de Lord.” ‘* But can’t you know 
the Word of the Lord without reading it?” ‘Yes, massa, I 
can hear it, but I want to read it.” ‘* How can you hear it?” 
‘¢ IT here de voice here,” laying her hand on her breast, ‘‘ I have 
hern it, massa.” ‘*‘ When, Tamar, did you ever hearit?” Turn- 
ing upon me her full and deep eyes, she said, ‘‘ One morning, Sa ; 
one morning I went out to de woods before daylight to pray. My 
heart was full of sorrow; and when I was praying, de Lord 
spoke to me!” And what did he say, Tamar?” ‘ He said, 
‘ Tamar! all you’re sins is forgiven ; you’re my chile,” ‘* Well,” 
said I, waiting for herto go on. ‘* Den I was filled with lub and 
joy ; my heart was full of lub for everybody.” ‘ Not for your old 
master, too, Tamar?” ‘ Yes, sir, for my master, and everybody.” 
Now, who will say that this old women had not heard the voice 


of God, and whose religious faith will bear a stronger test than 
hers ? * 


It surely is time for us to cease speaking of the inferiority 
of these children of nature who seem to stand in the very 
presence-chamber of the Infinite. It may be within the 
designs of Divine Providence to humble our haughtiness 
by having us led into the kingdom by a black hand, and so 
in that coming day of righteousness, the Saxon may furnish 
mental culture, and the African the beautiful element of 
trust, giving us in their union a government of knowledge 
and holiness. 

Our motto, then, is emancipation immediate and uncon- 
ditional. We believe emancipation must come ; it is for us 
to say how much it will cost. It must come; it is for us to 
say whether it shall come through the Unions lost or the 
Union saved. The negro holds the key of the destiny of 
these thirty-three States. He is waiting to see which of the 
two great contending parties into which this country is di- 
vided, will take it from his hands. 

Emancipation is expedient. It would effectually crush 
the rebellion. It is safe. It would bring no harm to the 
slave-holder if he will be wise. It will not harm the non- 


22Speech of J. M. McKim in Sanson Hall, Philadelphia, July 9, 
862. 
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slave-holding white, or the slave. On the contrary, it will 
bring the blessings of morality and intelligence to all par- 
ties. Freedom will multiply churches and schools and stim- 
ulate enterprise. It will-harm nothing but what is wrong, 
and that ought to be harmed ; it will introduce nothing but 
the reign of God, and this ought to be introduced. 

Emancipation will increase the material prosperity of the 
South and make it eventually as the garden of God. We 
have looked on, for more than a hundred years, and seen 
slavery cursing this rich portion of our country and keeping 
productiveness down to the minimum quantity, and a just 
regard for the material interests of the world, demands that 
it should cease. Every one who wears a cotton shirt or con- 
sumes a pound of sugar, or is engaged in manufactures, is 
personally interested in emancipation. 

Finally, emancipation is just. Humanity demands it. 
The time was when we could have trusted this mighty ques- 
tion to the quiet power of peaceful principles. That day 
has past. Its defenders have appealed to the sword, and by 
the sword it must now be decided. 

In Mexico, whatever fruit-tree you plant, whether pear, 
apple, or cherry, it bears not that fruit, but the guava. So 
in the South no matter what has been planted, the fruit has 
been slavery. Our fathers planted Christianity and Repub- 
licanism. The harvest has been slavery. 

Slavery and Liberty cannot co-exist. The slave-holder 
sees this quicker than we have done. In the biography of 
Knibb, one of the Baptist Missionaries of Jamaica, we find 
it stated that he and his coadjutors came to an agreement 
with the planters that slavery and Christianity could not 
exist together. ‘¢ Well, then,” said the planters, “ we will 
exterminate Christianity!’ The missionaries responded, 
‘“* No; we will abolish slavery!” Each party addressed 
itself to its separate work. We know which went to the 
wall. It was slavery, not Christianity. 

The friends of freedom and the planters of America, have 
come to the conclusion that slavery and liberty cannot ex- 
ist side by side. ‘Then liberty shall be uprooted,” said 
the planters. This rebellion is their mad attempt to fulfill 
that threat. It will not succeed. Slavery, not freedom is 
to get the death grip. 

Some men would have it otherwise. They try to resist 
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the logic of events. But they are kicking against the pricks. 
The question is taken out of their hands. They are simply 
instruments of a higher power. They cannot control fate. 
It is not for the drift-wood in a stream to direct the current. 


‘‘ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored, 
He has loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword, 

His truth is marching on. 


Some are crying, ‘ On to victory !_ Suppress the rebellion 
and restore the Union!” Others are feeling there is only 
one way to do this, and so, above this cry, there is beginning 
to be heard a voice deep and loud calling, “On to Free- 
dom!” It is the voice of God. We trust it will be heard. 
It must be heard. A. B. 


Art. XXVI. 
The Broad * Church. 


“ And it shall come to pass in the last days that the mountain of 
the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto 
it.’—Isaiah ii. 2. 

By common consent of Jews and Christians, this pro- 
phecy is applied to the reign of the Messiah. But if we 
review the history of the Church, we shall find no period 
hitherto, of which it could be fairly spoken; because the 
spread of Christianity, wide as it has become, has yet vast 
regions and many nations to embrace, before the prophecy 
could be fulfilled even in the outward and nominal condi- 
tion of mankind. And of nominally Christian nations, it 
is, alas, too well known how few souls submit in any spir- 
itual sense to the yoke of Christ. Isaiah, therefore, sang of 
a day still future; promising in that future a spiritual em- 
pire of Christ wide enough to embrace the family of man. 

The idea, then, of a Broad Church, is no novelty and no 
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dream ; but in the counsels of God a glorious reality, prom- 
ised five-and-twenty centuries ago. 

We do not propose to begin with the fundamental ideas 
of such a church, and work out any scheme for realizing it; 
but rather to meet the question often asked and always press- 
ing, “* What have Universalists to do in furthering this great 
purpose of God ?”’ or, how can we bring ourselves and our 
age a little nearer to the glad day of Christian brotherhood 
which must dawn at last? The subject seems of itself to 
fall into three divisions: First, The nature of Universalism. 
Second, The relation of Universalism to the other branches 
of Christ’s Church. Third, The relations of Universalists 
to God’s Broad Church. 

I. In the first place, then, what is Universalism? Re- 
duced to the last analysis, its simple formula is the expres- 
sion of the apostle, ** God is love;” or, in more elaborate 


language, it consists of this proposition with all its logical 
consequences: The essential principle of the Divine govern- 
ment is benevolence. He who accepts this is a Universalist ; 
he who does not tenaciously cling to it, though he may have 
some crude notion of a certain absurdity in ‘* endless punish- 


ment,’ or may in any way have convinced himself that it is 
the destiny of all men to be at last reconciled to God, has 
not yet grown to the full stature of faith. 

For see what grand deductions flow from this mighty 
postulate. If God sways the universe by the supreme law 
of love, then not only must the final condition of his crea- 
tures be such as love would dictate, but every step in their 
progress, every momentary phase in their career, must 
equally be exactly that which at the time is absolutely best 
for them. And so we live in an atmosphere of love! If 
we are afflicted, it is hard to bear, but God has judged it 
best. If nations are scourged, it brings sorrow to many a 
heart, but that very sorrow is some blessed seed which God 
is planting. If society is warped, and men will not see their 
noblest aims and their great opportunities, still the love of 
God has decided that the world will be a better and happier 
world for just such an experience of dismal stagnation. 
However thick the darkness, however wide the shoreless 
deep, still the spirit of God moves upon the face of the 
waters. 

All this is comforting, but it is more, itis ennobling. For 
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if this is the status of creation now, so has it always been, 
and there remains no room for supposing any change or in- 
terruption of the great plan on which God ordained the 
universe. From the first moment of creation all has flowed 
on in that unbroken course which the Creator had foreseen ; 
and there exists not, and never has existed, any power, nor 
room for any contingency, which could turn his providen- 
ces a hair’s breadth from their appointed way. God’s gov- 
ernment, therefore, is not a struggle with evil in angels or 
in men. It is not a vast turmoil, a mighty contest of antag- 
onistic powers, in which God, being the strongest, is sure to 
prevail at last, with whatever loss and damage to his oppon- 
ents and his allies the fortunes of war may have exacted. 
And yet, this is a fair picture of the declining theology which 
is being gradually shaken off. God makes man innocent ; 
man revolts and thwarts the purpose of God ; God punishes 
him, and lays new plans for recovering the lost ground ; 
man continues in revolt, with occasional desertions to God’s 
side, until the great contest terminates, when God rests 
content with what fragments he has rescued, and consigns 
the obstinate remainder to eternal woes. 

Could the majesty of Heaven brook this? No, no! Far 
above all clashing discords sits the calm Jehovah, and rules 
the world. For a little time he subjects the precious mate- 
rial of which he is fashioning his immortal treasures, to the 
sharp reactions of this lower sphere, a mingled scene of trials 
and delights ; and we do but work out the feverish conceits 
that swarm in our giddy brains, that calm judgment and 
humble trust may fit us for heavenly abodes. 

Universalism, then, is a great principle, a broad, all-grasp- 
ing scheme. Not merely the assurance of a blessed end for 
all, but the equal assurance of entire protection now and in | 
all the future. As a philosophy, this must be confessed the 
most sublime and comprehensive ever offered to the mind 
of man. Asa religion, itis indeed the.‘ gospel of the grace 
of God.” 

II. In the second place, what are the relations of Uni- 
versalism to the other branches of Christ’s church? Let 
any one compare carefully the condition of Christian society 
as it emerged from the throes of the Reformation, with the 
times in which we live, and two necessary conclusions will 
force themselves upon him. First, that a great change has 
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transpired in the whole constitution of society ; wrought, it 
is true, by agencies mostly tranquil, but separating us far 
wider from Luther than he ever desired to separate himself 
from Rome. And secondly, this progressive reformation 
has borne the whole western church, both Protestant and 
Papal, nearer to a recognition of the great principle which 
underlies Universalism. 

See if these things are not so. The great effort of that 
age, which both attached the people to the Reformation, and 
provoked against it the direst thunders of the Vatican, was 
a thorough purging (“‘ in head and members ’’) of society, 
especially of the church; and the inauguration of a nobler 
standard of Christian life and manners. Mosheim says it is 
unquestionable that Luther might have taught without op- 
position all his purely theological innovations, if he had not 
so indomitably demanded a moral reformation, and, as a 
necessary means to this, a radical change in the constitution 
of the visible church. And the wonderful spread of the 
Reformation can only be explained by the fact that in this 
demand he and his fellows did but express the long-subdued 
desire of Christendom. 

An almost necessary consequence was that the whole 
movement took a tone of sublime sternness. Luther thun- 
dered against the manifold corruptions of the church, on the 
one hand, and the wild fanaticism of the Anabaptists on the 
other ; Calvin ruled Geneva with more than the severity of 
the law, provoking and subduing the pleasure-loving aristo- 
cracy that had swayed the city; and the Bohemians, those 
apostles and early martyrs of the regenerated church, prac- 
ticed an extravagant severity of discipline, which Luther 
admired but could not imitate. Naturally, and with per- 
fect consistency, the theology of the day took the same tone 
of stern severity. To men who saw every forward step 
won or held by such costly struggles and sacrifices, it could 
matter little that some millions should be vearly damned to 
save the remnant of God’s people. Calvin did but attribute 
to his Maker what he thoroughly believed and practised in 
his own narrow realm; and Servetus may stand, in the re- 
sults of his domination, (vastly profitable’ on the whole, ) 
as the type of those whom his theology consign to perish in 
the government of God. 


It was impossible in that day that it should be otherwise ; 
VOL. XIX. 31 
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and equally impossible that it should be alwaysso. “ First, 
pure, then peaceable.” Purity of life was the great need of 
the world ; and a renewed impulse toward this, and the re- 
enthroning of the Bible, are the great achievement of the 
Reformation. But the stern and unbending spirit in which 
all was done, is rather of Sinai than of Nazareth. The re- 
formers felt this, and hence their fondness-for the Old Tes- 
tament; as witness abundantly their favorite phraseology 


in various lands and succeeding generations, from the 


Hussites of Bohemia, to the stern Covenanters of the west. 
There is little of the blessed peacemakers, but much of 
Amalek and Babylon — stern purity, the obedience of the 
law, but barely in name the gracious kindness of the Gospel. 


Now see how the world has since worked toward Christ ; 


as needs it must, with the Bible for chart and conscience for 
helmsman. The tone of outward society has grown milder 
—nations go less readily to war ; ferocious laws have been 


wiped from statute-books ; prisons have found their Howard, 
slavery its Wilberforce ; mad-houses have become asylums, 


and idiots are clothed and useful. The world is budding 
richly in the warmth of love. No form of suffering or vice 
escapes the sharp scrutiny of benevolence ; and society, yet 


‘far from the full perfection of Gospel power, already 
stretches forth her hands at this new-opened, beautiful gate 


of the temple of God, and says to crippled, suffering human- 
ity, ‘that which I have give I unto thee.’’ Again, the 
political standing of the man has vastly changed. Many 


lands lie under the blight of despotism, but arbitrary power 
is growing obsolete. If constitutions and senates cannot 


resist the tyrant, yet the accumulated force of that free 
thought which the Reformation vindicated for Europe, has 
become so mighty that armies with banners fail before its 


frown. 


And then, to come to the centre of all, how. the church 


has changed! The same creeds in great degree continue ; 
but what once was the utmost verge of human boldness, a 


treasure for which men fought and burned, is now dry rust- 
ling parchment, sere like the leaves of Autumn. Creeds 
which once meant ‘what they say, now need explanation ; 
and always in favor of a milder meaning—original sin has 
become original proclivity to sin; decrees degenerate to 
foreknowledge ; and the grand sum total of the damned, 
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dwindles with each newdefender. The doors of the church, 
too, stand wider open. Dr. Johnson is no longer authority, 
for “ your doxy” is not necessarily heterodoxy. True 
enough, a fretting Universalist here and there can see no 
progress, because he is not yet invited to exchange pulpits 
with the “ orthodox ;” but let him remember that he is no 
dearer to God than the puritan, and the Great Teacher is 
carefully educating both. 

So, then, the Reformation has progressed—Luther would 
denounce our Lutherans, and Calvin could find few shreds 
of Calvinism. Even old ‘¢ Mether Church” swims strug- 
gling with the resistless tide. What would Leo X. say to 
Dr. Brownson? And with all this movement, Univer- 


salism alone yet dares say in all its fulness, accept with all 
its logical deductions, the great truth toward which all are 


tending. Therefore, Universalism leads the march. What 
it may have yet to do; we will presently consider; but taken 
as it stands to-day, Universalist theology alone represents 


the growth and tendency of the world, 


III. To come now to the last point, the sum of all, how 
do the present holders of this precious faith, so grand in its 
nature, so exalted in its rank, stand related to the Broad 
Church, the *‘ mountain of the Lord’s house?” What is 


the present duty of the Universalist ? 
A twofold duty, to himself and to the world. The most 


obvious duty of a believer in this bread faith is to live what 
he believes ; to Se as well as to call himself a Universalist. 


For as new views and privileges, so with this faith come new 


obligations and duties, Plainly, it can make little difference 


in the extent or stringency of a man’s religious obligations, 
whether his church be governed by bishop or presbytery, 
whether he believe that God decreed a portion of his race 


to wretchedness forever, or only foresaw and suffered it. 


But it must make the widest difference whether he believe 
the cardinal principle of the universe to be unalloyed and 
sovereign love, or only a benevolence that must at last give 
place in some degree to another principle—no matter in 


what name—which will inflict unending and intolerable 


woes. “Be the children of your Father which is in hea- 
ven ”—if God’s benevolence is limited and partial, if other 
considerations and motives may suspend its operation in 
some corner of his creation for unending ages, then will we, 
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in his likeness, let out our good will toward men as far as 
we may judge expedient and profitable, and there shut 
down the gate. But if he ‘ maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain upon the just and the 
unjust,”’ then must we too, if we would be like him, be good 
to the unthankful and the evil, and recognise humanity— 
the image of God in the flesh—as everywhere and in all 
conditions entitled to our sympathy and care. 

Lift up thine eyes, O my brother, and see how glorious 
is the prospect! ‘The universe is before thee. The silent 
forces of nature stir in the dark bosom of the earth, and fat 
juices mount in each tiny root and giant stem, through cell 
and duct, to weave kernel and fruit, gay fluttering leaf and 
massy solid tuber, the delightful rose of June and sturdy 
heart of oak. Innumerable forms of animate existence, from 
the microscopic atom to the bulky children of the forest and 
the field, swarm in their various habitations, and work out 
their allotted tasks. Old ocean spreads around continent 
and isle, busied with his ceaseless currents, dashed in storm 
and heaving in repose ; torrid skies suck up his constant ex- 
halation, and the untiring winds bear them in chariots of 
cloud to distant mountain tops and thirsty plains, that the 
rains of heaven and the courses of great rivers may refresh 
the air and fertilize the earth. And the round earth itself, 
thy transient habitation, swings through its ordered path, 
whirling without jar or pause, that suns may rise and sea- 
sons be renewed. Satellite and planet fulfil their appointed 
courses, the central sun rolls on his glowing axle, and bear- 
ing all his splendid retinue through unmeasured ether, 
sweeps along the circle of some unguessed orbit girt by the 
milky zone of heaven, itself a little nebula spread out in 
some corner of the universe. 

And all this at the beck of love, that the heavens may 
declare the glory of God and the firmament show his handi- 
work, who, serene and infinitely good, presides over all 
these whirling orbs and nicely-balanced forces, stirs every 
pulse and rounds the outline of the forest leaf, decks the 
lily and upholds the sparrow, numbers the hairs of thy head 
- and guides all the issues of thy life, toiling without pause or 
rest to work out love’s designs. The universe is toiling. 
The hum of busy life goes up from flower and bird, alike as 
from the surging ocean and the uneasy heaving of the cen- 
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tral fires: goes up through all the busy spaces of creation, 
where suns and satellites have never weariness or leisure, 
up to the toiling God, who, dwelling in eternity, can spare 
no point of space or time from the great labors of his love. 
For love has ordained this stupendous scene of toil, love is 
its end and motive; blessed issues, stretching on through 
infinite duration, hang on the fulfilment of each separate 
task. Evil is the shadowy exception, the little cone of dark- 
ness projected amid the universal light, a momentary eclipse, 
for us who dwell amid it, of the glorious and eternal light 
of love. ; 

Thou seest thus busy worlds and systems toiling for 
blessed ends; thou knowest all are made to work out good 
in some degree; thine eye looks up to the infinite Father, 
whose unresting hand moves and directs the whole, and art 
thou not ashamed, O Universalist, to be alone idle and un- 
fruitful, alone at leisure in this toiling universe? Up and 
be doing! Bring forth fruits meet for thy blessed faith. 
Prove in the ceaseless ministry of good works and a bright 
example, that thou hast entered into life; that the precious 
seed has fallen on no unfruitful ground ; that thy broad faith 
is indeed the power of God unto salvation. 

This is the Universalist’s private duty. But he has an- 
other, especially if he stand in the preacher’s place. Build 
the walls 6f Zion, rear this great temple of the Lord’s house 
in the tops of the mountains, and invite all nations in. 

And here the Universalist needs carefully to consider how 
his faith, as it is held to-day, stands related to pure Christ- 
ianity, to the blessed word of Christ as it appears, not to 
any generation of men, but to the‘all-seeing God. Let no 
man think he sees as God sees. Let any Universalist ob- 
serve, over his open Bible, how many passages gleam be- 
neath his eye with most precious light which is all unsus- 
pected toso many of our race; and with this measure of the 
progress God has granted him, let him observe how many 
words and sentences are still dark and fathomless, and he 
may then be filled with some dim foreboding of the hidden 
treasures which await the keener vision and the wider view 
of future generations. Or look into the relations of social 
life, try to find the true measure and manner for applying 
the great principle of our faith, and see how much they who 
follow us have yet to test and to discover. The perfect end, 

31* 
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then, is yet far off. But at the van of all the progress 
which the world has ever made in understanding the coun- 
sels of God and the duties of man, stands Universalism as 
it is held to-day. 

Christ’s spirit never abandoned the world, like the Astrea 
of the heathen, for all its foulness; but has always dwelt 
among men, in one age by one name, ifi another by some 
different title—veiled diversely, but always the very spirit 
of the Lord. Now, in this age, is the veil a little lifted, and 
our eyes may look a little nearer at the unchanging but 
better comprehended truth; and this truth stands to-day 
least hidden from human sight, in the grand faith of Uni- 
versalists. All unworthily do we hold it, but it is nowise 
unworthy ; it is the hope of the world, the gradually un- 
folding plan of the ‘* Mountain of the Lord’s house.” Shall 
we shrink from avowing that we have found it, and where ? 
If others grope lower down the hill-side, shall we leave the 
free mountain top to ask their company? Or shall we tear 
away these growing aisles and buttresses of the everlasting 
temple, and proclaims that God dwells everywhere alike, 
on lofty summits and in hidden chasms? True, true ; but 
come up, my brother, out of the darkness into the clear air 
of this highest mountain, stand in the shelter of these grow- 
ing walls of truth, and shout aloud to the nations not that 
here alone dwells God, but that here he may be seen. God 
needs no church narrow or broad ; but man must attain to 
intercourse with his Maker, to a view of eternal truth, 
through conditions and appliances suited to humanity. The 
divine Spirit dwells largely in all forms of sincere faith in 
Christ, no doubt ; but in Universalism it is laid most clearly in 
view, its purposes and methods traced the farthest. And just 
for this reason it becomes all Universalists, especially those 
who teach, boldly to avow that name; not, we repeat, as 
fully synonymous with the immutable truth of Christianity, 
but as ranking thus far highest on the scale of human pro- 
gress in discerning and expressing that truth. 

This should the Universalist teacher boldly avow, but 
not rest in the avowal. The world.as yet but dimly dis- 
cerns the God-given impulse which is bearing it toward the 
knowledge of his truth. The Universalist believes himself 
to have discovered the great central principle of the divine 
government, and it becomes his duty, therefore, both to 
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proclaim his better tidings, and to investigate and dem- 
onstrate the application of the great law to all the inter- 
ests of men. If the whole body of believers felt this 
vast responsibility, and lived lives in accordance with 
their faith, there would go out from their example a mighty 
voice which would shake the errors of the world. Hence 
the great duty of Universalists is to be what they pro- 
fess. But still, man needs the spoken word. And when 
once this great principle is fairly placed, it suggests new 
social codes, new systems of ethics, new principles for 
human law. All these applications of the everlasting 
truth have Universalist teachers to make and teach the 
world. But always with perpetual recurrence to that truth 
—as the constant earth, revolving and oscillating amid vary- 
ing forces, the scene of innumerable mutations, yet swings 
unfaltering and undelayed around her central sun. The 
teacher of Universalism may not lose himself amid these 
speculations, nor launch off into new schemes of philosophy 
or ethics, trusting to his own keen discernment to bring him 
to some happy end ; but he must begin from the law of love, 
and to this he must come back at last, the nature, the glory 
of the great Creator—* For of him, and through him, and 
to him are all things.” 

Therefore, call up the nations! By the way which has 
received this name they must come up, though they should 
call it by some other name. Only through the broad faith 
that God rules all things in absolute, uncompromising love, 
can any soul ascend along the toilsome passes to his house 
in the top of the mountains, and when we shall have all 
come up, when the long procession, which stretches from 
the miry sloughs of sin to the glorious summit, shall have 
wound through all its turnings, and be gathered in the am- 
ple walls of the mountain of the Lord’s house, then for the 
first time needing no more names or denominations, we 
shall see with vision cleared by that upper air, that God 
indeed is love, and his love is universal. D. 
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Arr. XXVII. 
Study and Health. 


New Gymnastics for Men, Women and Children. By Dio Lewis, 
M.D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 

THE appearance of a new work on new gymnastics gives 
occasion for further discussion of the much-mooted subject 
of Study and Health. We do not propose any review of 
Dr. Lewis’ book, nor to discuss the subject we have an- 
nounced with very special reference to it. We desire, how- 
ever, to say of the “* New Gymnastics” this brief word: 
It is the production of a practical gymnast. Its theory is 
the fruit of the author’s personal experience ; and of this 
theory the central principle, the ‘* new idea,”’ is that physi- 
cal health requires that kind of exercise which shall employ 
all the muscles, and preserve something like equilibrium in 
their development; and which shall combine grace and 
strength, quickness and power in the general result—repu- 
diating monstrosities in all directions. Sincerely trusting 
that the reader will go to the book itself for all the details 
and illustrations, and promising him ample reward if he 
does so, we proceed to offer a few hints on Study and 
Health. 

Parents infallibly discover in their offspring the indica- 
tions of remarkable talents. In the unintelligible prattle of 
the babe, they can discern the workings of a mighty intel- 
lect, while his grimaces and lusty cries betray the eccentric- 
ities of genius. His introduction to the school-room fills 
them with apprehension lest he should fall a victim to his 
irrepressible yearnings for knowledge. Inadequate ventila- 
tion accomplishes its fatal work. The child sickens and 
dies ; and parental vanity attributes the result to an over- 
wrought brain. Excessive study kills but few. 

‘Young children have not a fondness for work (we are not 
speaking, friend, of your child, who, we all admit, is 
certainly an exception to all ordinary rules.) They prefer 
spinning tops and flying kites, rolling in the grass, wading 
through mud-puddles, and chasing butterflies, to all the 
treasures of the great library at Cambridge; though Au- 
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dubon’s magnificent birds might make them open their eyes 
with a short-lived wonder. They go to school with reluc- 
tance, sit with impatience, and hail the hour of deliverance 
with thankfulness. They scowl at the mistress, cry over 
the mysteries of the alphabet, blunder through the mazes 
of the multiplication-table, and get Segainenly bewildered 
over the abstractions of grammar. Their thoughts ramble 
from their tedious lessons out into the sunshine ; they for- 
get. the awful solemnity of the school-room ; and too often 
their tingling hands attest the vindication of the majesty of 
violated law. Sent to school at a ridiculously early age, 
mistaught and misgoverned by blundering pedagogues, their 
natural aversion to confinement, thus daily augmented, ren- 
ders study irksome far beyond the period at which reason 
would otherwise have disclosed its importance, and ambi- 
tion have excited a generous emulation to excel. Then 
comes the period of transition from boyhood to manhood, 
when marbles and tops give place to base ball and cricket, 
and rudimentary English is succeeded by still: more rudi- 
mentary Latin and Greek. The boy naturally inclines to 
athletic feats, contests in running, leaping, and swimming, 
rather than intellectual gymnastics ; though skilful teachers 
may induce vigorous competition by addressing immediate 
tangible rewards to the minds of their pupils. Scholars 
shut in a school-room by the hundred, may pine and sicken, 
but it is not the quantum of study, but the manner in which 
that quantum is exacted, that first transforms rugged, active 
children into puny, moping prodigies of erudition, and then 
sends them, crowned with praises, to an untimely grave. It 
is not study, but cramped positions, ill-ventilated rooms, 
injudicious regulation of study times, insufficient exercise, 
and intolerable restraint that kill our children. Thank 
heaven, Dr. Lewis is doing something, though but a trifle, 
to put an end to tlie wholesale slaughter of the innocents. 
At length the student is fitted for college, and the expand- 
ing aspirations of manhood subdue the boisterous instincts 
of youth. It isa momentous period when the lad goes from 
home, and is left among strangers to his own guidance. 
Parents become doubly anxious lest their children should 
injure themselves by excessive application ; but little un- 
easiness, however, is necessary on that score. Students are 
much given to expatiating on the magnitude of their tasks. 
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Yet, very few ever pursue their studies to excess. It is too 
frequently excesses of quite a different character that cause 
the pale cheek and sunken eye so alarming to parental affec- 
tion. Collegians, especially those who have free access to 
Boston, are quite apt to be troubled with headaches, nausea, 
and languor. Playing billiards is a pleasant recreation, re- 
quires abundant science and illustrates admirably the doc- 
trines of lines and angles. Iced beverages, drawn, through 
a straw simultaneously tickle the palate, and convey an am- 
plified idea of capillary attraction. Anniversary suppers are 
very excellent things in a gastronomic point of view, and 
make a practical application of the philosophy of Epicurus. 
‘‘ Spreads,” or suppers on a small scale, in private rooms, 
are social necessities, and illustrate the intricate action of 
the corkscrew. ~° 

Then, again, young men have a laudable desire to “ see 
the world,” and while they are supposed to be consuming 
large quantities of a certain fabulous midnight oil, are com- 
fortably seated in the play-house, witnessing those popular 
representations of life among the masses. One young man, 
a member of a New England college, has even written a 
play, which has been enacted on the stage. Now billiards, 
soothing beverages, late meals, theatricals and their num- 
berless concomitants, though so excellent for certain pur- 
poses, are not exactly calculated to sharpen the intellect for 
the exercises of the ensuing day. Dissipation, fatal alike to 
mental application and physical welfare, numbers its victims 
by scores ; still parents solace their grief with the delusion 
that hard study was the superinducing cause. 

Do students never work themselves to death? It would 
be rash to say such a deplorable event has never occurred ; 
but we may safely assert that not the slightest necessity ex- 
ists of a well man’s getting sick in consequence of diligent 
study. Set it down as a patent fact, that the student who 
loses his health by close application to his books, (and such 
a one is indeed a “ rara avis in terris”’) don’t know how to 
study, and is grossly ignorant of the plainest physical truths. 
The human mind can sustain itself without relaxation but a 
brief time in genuine study. The number of consecu- 
tive hours that ean profitably be employed thus, varies, of 
course, with individuals, but we are inclined to believe, that, 
as a general rule, two hours are the maximum. You may 
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hold a book in your hand sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, and fancy you are studying, but it is all a mistake. 
You, indeed, go to work vigorously enough in the morning, 
dash bravely into the solid matter, and work wonderfully for 
half an hour; when suddenly an itinerant organ-grinder 
strikes up the “ John Brown’s hallelujah.” The music is 
poor of the kind, and the kind is none of the best, but you 
find your feet beating an involuntary tattoo, your lips ready 
puckered, and John Brown’s exploits marching through 
your mind. You deign to glance out of the window, and 
there is a monkey whose tricks and grimaces are certainly 
very amusing. You don’t wonder that the small folks are 
so delighted. But man, organ, and monkey, pass away in 
the course of events; you resume your book, and get along 
swimmingly until some quaint sentence, through the mys- 
terious laws of association, diverts your mind from the sub- 
ject matter, and straightway your thoughts follow. the swal- 
low in its flight, rest on battle fields red with the blood of 
contending hosts, or dwell upon scenes of future eminence 
and domestic bliss. Again you force your attention back 
to your book, and you get quite interested in the topic, when 
a cavalcade gallops swiftly by. You hear the clattering of 
hoofs, lively conversation and merry peals of laughter, that 
must have floated from between rich red lips; and you 
throw up your window in the futile attempt to catch a 
glimpse of those features, a sight of which, you are so sure 
would amply repay your exertions; your eye follows the 
joyous company as they wind along the river’s bank, ascend 
yonder hill, and disappear in that distant clump of: pines. 
The scene is very beautiful. The waters ripple and sparkle 
in the sun, and myriad dazzling specks float down the stream. 
No wonder that vou spend half an hour in dreamy reverie. 
Conscience-smitten, you seize the neglected volume, and con 
its dismal pages till the words cease to be symbols of ideas, 
the letters blur, the book slides from your nervous hand, 
and falls with a dull thump to the floor. You spring to 
your feet, rub your eyes, look at your watch, and find it is 
noon; then go home to dinner deluding yourself with the 
ridiculous idea that you have been studying for the past 
six hours. This is but the semblance of study. You are 
confirming habits of inattention which will cost you dearly 
hereafter. The debauchee conceals his dissipation from 
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his parents, but you are concealing your idleness from 
yourself, Of all deceptions, self-deception is the most ter- 


rible. 
But surely, some study their sixteen hours, without once 


suffering their thoughts to roam from their tasks. You 
read with much diligence,*to little purpose. You pore over 


books till you can scarcely connect the reasoning of two 
consecutive pages. Frequently you discover that you can- 
not recall a solitary idea of the last page you have read, 
and then turn back, and by dint of wearisome repetition 


finally fix the facts in your memory; thus giving conclu- 


sive evidence that your assiduity and determination are sec- 
ond only to your folly. The instant the perceptive facul- 
ties flag in the least perceptible degree, it is time to quit 
study and seek recreation. It is useless to attempt to work. 


If you stick to your books with such senseless pertinacity ; 
it is evident the system must give way. Few constitutions, 


however hardy, can long endure sucha trial. There is no 
doubt that the same work could be accomplished in half the 
time, and the body could be kept in perfect vigor. Here 


Wwe must assume as an axiom, that physical power contri- 
butes essentially to intellectual success; though certain 


writers have taken great pains to catalogue all the puny, 
spindling geniuses who have achieved greatness, or had it 
thrust upon them. Men of slight stature and fragile consti- 
tution have undoubtedly been powers in their day, and lived 


toaripe oldage. Hours of anguish and days of entire 


prostration evince how entirely unfitted by nature were some 
of these men for the labors assigned them. It was not be- 
cause of their weakness, but in spite of it, that success 


crowned their efforts. An element, silent as light in its 
action, resistless as the thunderbolts of heaven, was at work. 
A powerful will grapples with difficulties and sutmounts 


impossibilities. It triumphs over humble birth, weakly or- 
ganization, illiterate youth, and _ brutalizing associations. 
Its march is as straight onward to the mount of its triumph 


as the march of the sun to the zenith. But who shall say 


what this struggling genius might not have accomplished, 
if the same indomitable will had animated a frame toughened. 
like the yew, patient of hardships, and braced against all the 
insidious approaches of disease. 

The advantages of health and strength are incalculable. 
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The strong man’s nerves never trouble him; slight neglects 
do not alarm his sensitiveness; petty annoyances do not 


disturb his tranquillity ; prolonged exertions, fasts, and vig- 
ils only increase his powers of endurance. Brain and mus- 
cle united, he is quick of perception, swift in execution, 


and makes chance subservient to his ae 
Mind and body act and re-act upon each other. Then, 


in forming your habits of study, do not overlook the impor- 
tance of physical training. Exercise much in order to keep 
all your faculties vigorous. Do not misunderstand us. You 


need not spend half your time in the gymnasium, wearily 


drawing yourself up interminable ladders, putting up dumb- 


bells of appalling magnitude, or tugging and straining at 
impracticable weights. You need not join a boat-club prac- 
ticing for a regatta, nor take boxing lessons of a prize-fighter. 


Muscle is an excellent thing in its place, but it is a sad 
mistake to let physical training sepersede intellectual, and 


fairly run to muscle, as cabbages in certain soils run to 
stalk. Rise at day-break, and walk briskly half and hour 
before you open a book. When walking, throw back the 
shoulders, sniff up the morning air in generous draughts ; 


indulge in such vocal demonstrations as the proprieties of 


the place admit ; but be sure and keep studies out of your 
thoughts. Do not repeat that grammar lesson you were 
studying last night. You may fix the lesson in your memory, 
but you will assuredly lose the benefit of the walk. If cir- 


cumstances will allow, take horse-back exercise occasionally ; 


and a trot will answer your purpose better than a canter. 
An hour in the saddle well repays the expenditure of time. 
Intense application eight hours a day is as much as the sys- 
tem will endure ; and these hours must not be consecutive, 


but should be divided into periods of about two hours each. 
In the interludes, take exercise of a suitable character. Re- 


citation is no rest for the mind. Conversation within doors 
is entirely inadequate. Go out in the open air, and run, 
laugh, ride, sing, or dance, as fancy dictates. It is imme- 


terial what the exercise is, provided it is sufficient to divert 


the mind from study, and set the blood coursing vigorously 
through the veins; and also provided it is not of a violent 
character ; for great physical exertion induces either lassitude 
or nervousness, both fatal to study. 

Are you unable to complete your tasks in the third of a 
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day ? Some men do an immense amount of labor ; and all 
men, however much they accomplish, are capable of doing 
immensely more. John complains bitterly of the length of 
his recitations, and actually supposes he is taxing his system 
extravagantly, but double these very lessons and the chances 
are that he will come up to the standard quite as fairly as 
before. We knew a young man who was so ambitious to 
lead in the race for collegiate honors, that midnight fre- 
quently found him at his labors. His eyes, naturally weak, 
soon gave such unmistakeable indications of failure, that he 
consulted an eminent oculist, who told him what his com- 
mon sense should long before have taught him, that he must 
desist entirely from study by artificial light, and be es- 
pecially careful not to work be the last faint rays of the 
— sun. Such imperfect light was worse than candle- 
ight. 

Six hours gone at one fell swoop! He was in despair. 
The prize lately almost in his grasp,’seemed remote as the 
unsympathetic stars. Still he persevered, and became 
clearer than ever in his demonstrations, and more accurate 
in all his studies. His general health, too, was greatly im- 
proved. On what principle can this anomaly be explained ? 
He had condensed into six hours the labor of twelve. 
Doubtless you have read Ivanhoe, Mohicans, Vanity Fair, or 
Dombey, and doubtless a brigade of organ-grinders and 
squadrons of monkeys would have failed to distract your 
attention for a single moment from the fortunes of your 
hero. You could hardly answer a civil question without a 
savage growl, and wondered why people could not let you 
alone, when they might see you were so busy. You sel- 
dom feel so irate when you are interrupted in the course of 
study. A little of the same zeal then would accomplish 
literal wonders. Resolutely close the eyes against beauty ; 
shut the ears against anil subdue rebellious passions ; 
rigorously exclude irrelevant thoughts ; bend all the ener- 
gies of the mind to the lesson of the hour; and perplexing 
doubts will be resolved into certainties ; knotty problems 
will work their own solutions ; and cunning fallacies become 
transparent as air. ‘This is genuine study, and all other 
methods are spurious and worthless imitations. Sixteen 
hours of reading, dozing, dreaming, and rambling from the 
topic, are spent in vain. Sixteen hours of diligent, but 
forced application yield as their legitimate fruits, stunted 
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intellects or shattered constitutions. Eight hours of gen- 
uine study will be sufficient time for the accomplishment of 
the severest mental tasks usually assigned in common schools 
and colleges, leaving ample leisure for social conversation, 
physical training, and necessary sleep. The observance of 
such judicious rules of study preserves the health, and stim- 
ulates mental activity in an extraordinary degree. His col- 
lege life ended, the student would take his place in society, 
learned in the language of books, but not trusting implicitly 
to their guidance—keen-sighted, clear-headed, quick-witted, 
and strong enough to brave the wrath of the elements and 
the deadlier wrath of man. 

The time is not far distant, let us hope, when the race of 
infant precocities shall have become extinct like the ichthy- 
osaurus ; and, Joys and girls, brimful of life and vigor and 
promise of future usefulness, shall have taken their places; 
when school-houses shall have ceased to be slaughter-houses, 
and colleges, but beds of physical disease and moral pesti- 
lence ; when listless apathy shall no longer wear the garb 
of study ; and when the idea that a student can labor with 
his brain turned as many times as a workman with his 
hands, shall have been thoroughly exploded. Hygene, 
hasten the day ! L. L.De 


Art. XXVIII. 
Ballou and Unwersalism. 


Ear y in the year 1773, when these States in their colo- 
nial dependence were wrestling with the problem of Parlia- 
mentary authority, and were on the eve of that great 
revolution which made us a nation, by a journey of about 
three days, which would now require scarce as many hours, 
one might have reached the relatively unimportant town of 
Richmond on the southern border of New Hampshire. Till 
within less than fifteen years of that time, the forests of 
Richmond had been unbroken. And even then but few 
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huts—we can scarcely say houses—planted in the wood- 
lands, sent up their curling clouds of smoke into the blue 
heavens above. 

Entering one of these huts, in no wise distinguished from 
the others, we make the genial acquaintance of a man up- 
wards of fifty years of age,—for more than twenty years a 
Calvinistic Baptist clergyman,—poor, and deeming it wrong 
— otherwise, at least by receiving reward for ministerial 
abor. 

This good man is bending over the mortal remains of the 
partner of his youth and the mother of his eleven children. 
Playing at his feet, all unconscious of his loss, is the young- 
est of these children, a rosy boy about two years old, hav- 
ing been born April 80,1771. This boy is Hosea Ballou, 
a child of the forest, and the subject of our sketch. 

We need not dwell upon the influences under which his 
remarkable character was formed. He graduated for the 
ministry from the school into whose discipline he was born. 
Without teachers, without books save the Bible, he was shut 
up to the study of its sacred pages, to nature, to communion 
with himself, his family, and his God. 

In the development of a rare character, God prepares for 
himself an especial instrumentality. In selecting co-workers 
with Christ, he did not call the rich, the noble, the cultured 
—men with whom pride of position and party ties would 
exercise a commanding sway; but humble, and, in the 
main, unlettered fishermen—men whose unsophisticated 
hearts readily received the divine impress; and whose 
sympathies with the great world opened to them the widest 
door of opportunity. 

The work given to Mr. Ballou was the simplest possible. 
It was to rend from the human heart the veil that had ex- 
cluded from it the light of divine love. It was to quicken 
that heart into consciousness of its filial relations to God. 
It was to restore the Father toa lost world, and a lost world 
to its Father. 

Discipline for so central and vital a work as this, could 
be gained, not amid the subtleties of the schoolmen, not in 
the fields of abstruser science, not in the fathomless depths 
of ancient lore—all useful to other ends; but through the 
closest sympathy with nature, the keenest appreciation of 
human needs, and the profoundest experience of God’s love. 
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Thus formed, the mind of Mr. Ballou was free from party 
ties, superior to fear of the world, transparent in its sim- 
plicity, and in spontaneous rapport with heavenly trath. 
When we would welcome to our dwellings the pure white 
light of heaven, we do not fill our windows with gorgeous 
and many-colored glass, but with the purest transparencies, 
made from the most perfect material. So when God would 
pour his divinest rays into the human soul, he selects as 
his instrument an understanding relatively uncolored by 
human errors, and a heart readily responsive to the spirit 
of truth. 

God has set his seal of approbation upon Mr. Ballou’s 
ministry in the large measure of success he granted him. 
The very antipodes of a rhetorician, he employed the most 
apposite illustrations, embodying the principles he would 
enforce in the most palpable form; cleaving asunder the 
very heart of errer; and, like the teachings of the Master 
himself, carrying conviction to the most unwilling minds. 

How far the social and political troubles of his youth, and 
the agitations of our revolutionary period, served to develope 
and strengthen his remarkable powers of discrimination and 
to exalt the decisions of his moral sense, He who knoweth 
all secrets alone can tell. Certain it is that, while he em- 
ployed few of the arts of the schoolmen, he surpassed them 
all in the unerring aim with which he sent conviction home 
to the heart. : 

Before he was nineteen years of age, Mr. Ballou shared, 
with a large number of others in his native town, the influ- 
ences of a religious quickening ; and, in pursuance of what 
he believed to be his duty, united with his father’s church. 
Constrained thereby to a more careful study of the prob- 
lems of faith, the doctrine of future ceaseless punishment 
soon came to appall his soul. 

A more cheerful hope had already dawned upon many 
hearts around him. Elder Caleb Rich had visited many of 
the towns in that region; and Universalism, as he promul- 

ated it, could not have been wholly unknown to Mr. 

allou. Spending the summer of his twentieth year in the 
State of New York, he gave himself to an habitual study of 
the Bible, and ere the autumn he rejoiced in hope of the 
salvation of the world. He returned home to find that his 
brother David, a dozen years his senior, had not only em- 

* 
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braced the same faith, but had already entered upon a pub- 
lic proclamation thereof. In the family of this brother he 
spent most of the following year ; and in the autumn before 
he was twenty-one, he entered upon the duties of the Christ- 
ian ministry, believing and preaching the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation, as the ultimate purpose of Almighty God. 


This doctrine had now been proclaimed in this country 
during a period of about twenty years, and numbered less 
than a score of public defenders. Among these, the most 
conspicuous were the Rev. John Murray, its first preacher 
here, who had settled at Gloucester, Massachusetts, and the - 
Rev. Elhanan Winchester, a distinguished Baptist preacher 
of Philadelphia, who, embracing this great hope, organized 
a society there ; ministered to it for a few years; and, pre- 
vious to Mr. Ballou’s entrance into the ministry, departed 
for England. 

It ought to be mentioned, however, that Dr. Mayhew, 
pastor of the West church, Boston, on at least one occasion, 
from five to ten years before Mr. Murray’s arrival in this 
country, proclaimed the Universalist’s hope. And, before 
the commencement of Mr. Ballou’s ministry, Dr. Charles 
Chauncy, pastor of the First Congregational church, 
Chauncy street, Boston, had published two anonymous 
works defending Universalism ; the one a pamphlet issued 
in Boston, and the other a volume published in England. 
The same doctrine was uefended, also, by some of the Tun- 
kers, a sect of the Baptists prevailing in Pennsylvania. 
But it does not appear that these facts had become in any 
wise known to Mr. Ballou. ; 

It must not, however, be inferred that we have here in- 
dicated the origin of the doctrine in which we rejoice. Some 
of the brightest names on the pages of history have derived 
their glory from its consecrating power. Widely embraced 
among other sects in Europe in successive periods since the 
Reformation, it has also gathered churches in various coun- 
tries, and especially in England and Scotland, by its own 
attractive power. It has been received by some of the best 
minds in Italy ; it found a place among the forerunners of 
the Reformation ; it was defended by the Anabaptists of 
Germany, and it now prevails not only among the so-called 
Evangelical churches of Germany, but among the Unitar- 
ians of England and France. 
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That doctrine, rr is worthy of our careful considera- 
tion that has commanded the faith, in the Roman Catholic 
church, of such men as Chevalier Ramsay, and probably of 
the good Fenelon himself; in the English church, of such 
as Dr. Henry More, Archbishop Tillotson, Dr. Thomas 
Burnet, bec haan Clarke, and the renowned Whiston, 
the translator of Josephus: among the dissenters, of Revs. 
John Foster and Robert Robinson, George Walker, F. 
R. S., Dr. Edward Young, and, there is some reason 
to think, of Dr. William Paley, and even Dr. Isaac 
Watts; and, among men of science and letters, perhaps 
we ought to name Dr. Samuel Johnson and Sir Isaac 
Newton. The readers of that excellent work, ‘“* The Mod- 
ern History of Universalism,” to the author of which 
we are largely indebted for the facts of this article, will re- 
call the names of numerous eminent men, the recital of 
whose defences of Universalism would fill volumes. 

The hypothetical mention of Dr. Watts in this connec- 
tion, however it may strike the reader, is not without war- 
rant. In the work above mentioned, we find the following 
extracts from one of his sermons : 


‘s Whensoever any such criminal in hell shall be found making 
such a sincere and mournful address to the righteous and merci- 
ful Judge of all; if, at the same time, he is truly humble and 
penitent for his past sins, and is grieved at his heart for having 
offended his Maker, and melts into sincere repentence ; I cannot 
think that a God of perfect equity and rich mercy will continue 
such a creature under his vengeance, but rather that the perfections 
of God will contrive a way for escape, though God has not given 
here, any revelation or discovery of such special grace as this.” 


Speaking of the infinite abyss of the eternity of God as 
incomprehensible, he adds : 


‘‘ Nor do I think we ought usually when we speak concerning 
creatures, to affirm positively, that their existence shall be equal 
to that of the blessed God, especiaily with regard to the duration of 
punishment.” 


And Southey, in his Memoir of Watts, finds evidence 
that he ‘agreed, in his latent belief, with Origen and the 
Universalists.” 

This reference to Origen carries us back to the beginning: 
of the third century, and to one of the most scennpliiad 
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scholars of his time. Preceded by the great Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and followed by hosts of able and worthy defenders 
of the doctrine of Universalism, Origen prolonged the wan- 
ing glory of the Apostolic age, and enabled that doctrine to 
dispute the palm with its rival doctrine for five centuries. 
And when it was at length condemned by the Fifth General 
Council, at Constantinople, A. D., 558, the Origenists were, 
indeed, dispersed, but the doctrine they had espoused was 
by no means eradicated. As the darker ages of the church 
drew on, the light of Universalism, though fading, contin- 
ued to gleam forth until the dawning of the Reformation ; 
when the common heart was quickened again into a more 
genuine religious life, and Universalism began more widely 
to cheer our saddened humanity. 

Nor can we wonder that this hopeful view of the destiny 
of man has in every age found defenders. The prophetic 
spirit of the earliest time announced that the ‘seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head.” Isaiah declared 
that ‘* the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills; and all nations shall flow unto it;” (ii. 2,) that Je- 
hovah “hath sworn by himself, the word has gone out of 
his mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, that unto 
him-every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear; surely 
shall say, in the Lord have I righteousness and strength ;” 
(xlv. 23, 24,) and that “as the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sentit.” (lv. 10, 
11. 

tyhen, therefore, Jesus says, “ And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me,” (John xii. 
82,) he does but repeat these prophetic harmonies ;—har- 
monies which were echoed by Paul from the seven hills of 
Rome, in his recital of the divine reward of Christ’s humili- 
ation—“ Wherefore God hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name that is above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that 
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every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father ;”—(Phil. ii. 9-11,)—har- 
monies which were again repeated by John from Patmos, 
in the record of his majestic vision of the fulfillment of these 
prophecies—* And every creature which is in heaven, and 
on earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and ever.”’ (Rev. 
v. 13. 

Such is the foundation of our hope. Such the warranty 
of that faith which held a prominent place in the Christian 
church during the first five centuries, and which has never 
been without witnesses down to our own day. 

But, as we have said, though demanded alike for the 
harmony of truth and the consolation of man, it did not 
number twenty public defenders in these United States, 
when Mr. Ballou entered the ministry in 1791. 

Mr. Ballou himself placed this weakness in a strong light, 
on the occasion of one of his own Sunday-School anniver- 
saries. As the whole school arose, with its fifty to sixty 
teachers and its three hundred to four hundred pupils, 
crowding the galleries of the church in every part, he re- 
marked that he had been deeply impressed with the reflec- 
tion that there was more Christian power and influence for 
the upbuilding of the kingdom of our Master in ‘that band 
of teachers, than was embraced in our entire ministry when 
he entered into public life. 

Seventy years have since passed away, and what do we 
now behold? A body of Christians, the fifth or sixth in 
our country, in regard to numbers, whose influence is 
largely felt throughout the free States, and is not unknown 
in many sections of the slave States. It consists of one 
United States Convention, twenty.two State Conventions, 
jifteen other State organizations for various purposes, eighty- 
seven associations, twelve hundred and seventy-six societies, 
mine hundred and sixty-nine churches, siz hundred and 
ninety-two ministers ; three Colleges, one Theological School, 
several academies and high schools, and seventeen periodi- 
cals; besides various educational, tract, and Missionary 
Associations. 

Nor is this sect composed of a mass of uncombined and 
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uncongenial elements. The symptoms, of its moral life are 
healthful. Its organizations are compact, idiosyncratic, and 
ripening, year by year, into greater completeness and a 
more perfect harmony. 

We are aware that the Methodists, differing in the date 
of their rise but a few years from our own, greatly outnum- 
ber us. But it should be born in mind that they took ex- 
ception to the public thought in but a few particulars ; and 
those exceptions tended to soften the harsher features of the 
prevailing Calvinism. They rejected the doctrine of fore- 
ordination to eternal woe, but accepted that of eternal woe 
itself, and even its post mortem ordainment; as also the 
kindred doctrines of total depravity, the trinity, and vicari- 
ous atonement ; all of which Mr. Ballou, and the Univer- 
salist sect with him, have rejected. The Methodists, in 
their growth, have modified only some of the subordinate 
points of doctrine in the current faith ; we, in ours, have 
revolutionized several of the leading points. And it may 
well be queried whether the influence of Universalism, 
outside of its own body, in infusing more Christian ele- 
ments into the faith of other sects, has not affected a greater 
revolution of opinions, than the total change occasioned by 
the rise and growth of the Methodist auth 

The revolutions of Methodism as compared with those of 
Universalism, are like the slight changes from whig to dem- 
ocratic, and from democratic to whig rule, in the past 
vascillating history of our country—changes involving only 
the question of bank, tariff, and the like—as contrasted with 
the mighty republican revolution of the present hour, in- 
volving the great and vital question of human liberty, and 
shaking the nation to its very foundations. (God grant 
that the pillars of our national edifice may not prove too 
weak to endure the strain ! +) 


In the revolution of thought and faith to which we have 
thus referred, Mr. Ballou exerted a more widely controlling 
influence than any other man. But the progress of his own 
mind was gradual. Educated in Calvinism, he accepted, 
at the first, a Universalism which was of the Calvinistic 


1The above was written in December 1860, during the incipient 
stages of the present Rebellion. 
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type. He thus came into harmony with the preachers of 
the doctrine already in the field. ‘Taking but a single step, 
they believed that, since all men were equally involved in 
guilt, according to the prevailing theory of the fall, any ex- 
ercise of the sovereign grace of God which could reach and 
save one man, must, because of the impartiality of God, 
reach and save all men. 

Throughout his ministry, Mr. Ballou gave great promi- 
nence to the doctrine of the Divine Paternity. He believed 
that Universalism, and Universalism alone, could impart to 
that doctrine any fitting significance ; that it is in vain for the 
various Christian sects to call God our Father, and still 
interpret the final issues of his government as utterly mer- 
ciless. Things, not names—deeds, not words—determine 
moral principles. To vindicate the paternity of God, his 
government must be paternal ; not in one of its stages merely, 
but in all stages ; in its inception, in its instrumentalities, 
and its results. In short, a father bears a peculiar and an 
abiding relation to his children; and a good father never 
finally forsakes his children. This truth held a central re- 
lation to all his teachings, and furnished the inner life of 
many of his happiest illustrations. 

Notwithstanding he commenced his ministry holding the 
then current Calvinistic view of the atonement, simply quali- 
fying that view by making the atonement universal, he did 
not long continue to occupy that ground. He soon began 
to question not only the doctrine of vicarious atonement, 
but that of the trinity, also; and “found as much diffi« 
culty,” as he expresses it, ‘*in convincing his elders in the 
ministry of the errors of Calvinistic tenets, as other people 
of the error of the doctrine of endless punishment.” Bein 
still a resident in the country, and deprived of all helps but 
the Bible, he drew from its inexhaustible treasury the most 
effectual arguments, for the manifestation and defence of the 
truth. 

Mr. Ballou thus became Unitarian in 1795, when there 
had never been a Unitarian publication issued from the press 
in this country, and when there was no preacher of the 
doctrine; although a few clergymen, perhaps, privately 
believed it. This was twenty years prior to the breaking 
out of the great ‘ Unitarian controversy,” and the recogni- 
tion of the sect now known under that name. 
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Nine years later, in 1804, he published his “‘ Notes on 
the Parables of the New Testament,” and in the year fol- 
lowing his remarkable work on the atonement, in which the 
doctrines of the trinity, vicarious suffering, and endless 
punishment are assailed with a clearness of reasoning and 
a force of argument rarely met with. 

By this time, 1805, Mr. Ballou had won over to his 
views all his brethren in the ministry, except Mr. Murray, 
of Boston, and Mr. Mitchell, of New York. From that 
day to the present, both he and the entire body of the Uni- 
versalist ministry, with perhaps three or four exceptions, 
have steadfastly believed and openly defended Unitarian 
sentiments. 

These facts are sometimes ignored, and that, too, under 
circumstances, which, to say the least, are remarkable. So 
far as we have been able to discover, the author of that very 
able work, the ‘ Half Century of the Unitarian Contro- 
versy,” not only does not give them the prominence they 
deserve, but does not even recognize them, either expressly 
or impliedly. This is the more noticeable when we remem- 
ber that he does recognize, as contributors to the Unitarian 
movement, many persons, who, holding the doctrines, 
neither accepted the name, nor withdrew from the Calvin- 
istic communion ; and recognizes them, too, with a mani- 
festation of candor scarcely less than ostentatious. Were 
this a question of the date of some obscure fact, an over- 
sight in regard to it would not be inexplicable ; but it 
is a question of the public course of a growing body of 
men for a period of twenty years, and that the birth-period 
of the great moral and theological revolution in this country, 
of which the work referred to professedly gives the history. 

Let it by no means be inferred that the discussions to 
which we have thus adverted, were of an unfruitful, though 
often of an abstract and metaphysical, character. Never 
was doctrinal teaching more entirely level to the aver- 
age understanding of men. Never did it produce more 
palpable moral results than now, even over those unaccus- 
tomed to the sway of the pulpit. 

He did, indeed, assail the leading features of Calvinism, 
by exhibiting their inherent inconsistencies, and their con- 
flict with the plain letter and drift of the scriptures. Thus 
he showed that the acknowledged accountability of man 
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overthrows the doctrine of the entire corruption of all the 
parts and faculties of his being ; that the admitted Sonship 
of Christ refutes the doctrine of his co-eternity with the Fa- 
ther; that the.very relationship of Father and Son im- 
plies a distinction, a real difference between them, and 
hence overthrows the position that they are co-equal and 
co-substantial. 

In like manner he showed that the law, whose penalty is 
the death of the transgressor in the very day of the trans 
gression, can hardly accept, as a substitute, and by way o 
atonement, the death of an innocent person four thousand 
years afterwards. These, and kindred incongruities, no 
man could put in a stronger light than.Mr. Ballou. 

But his chief strength lay. in the palpable rectitude of his 
doctrines—the all-pervading presence of the divine love in 
them. The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men 
he held to be absolute. They were regarded as great primal 
truths. He assumed that God is the real Father of every 
soul; and that every man is the genuine brother of every 
other man. Such truths became store-houses of moral 
principles. By them he quickened the common heart, and 
awakened an intense religious interest, in the souls of thou- 
sands till then wholly unmoved. 


From the very first, Mr. Ballou had rejected the doctrine 
of endless punishment, as utterly incompatible with a pater- 
nal government. The scales having fallen from his eyes, 
and great landmarks of truth having been discovered, he 
soon saw difficulties in the current doctrine of future pun- 
ishment—that is, the doctrine of penal infliction in the next 
life, for the sins committed in this life. He saw that this 
life was not one of simple trial or probation, as then held by 
the church ; but that, to say the least, there is a large meas- 
ure of retribution here. He saw that the vast inequality of 
opportunity for the formation of character, between the 
child of virtue and the child of vice, between the inheritor 
of Christian light and heir of Pagan darkness, if it shall 
ripen into a moral fixedness at death that shall continue 
forever, stamps the divine character with a painful and inde- 
fensible partiality. He saw that for four thousand years 
the history of God’s government, as recorded by inspired 
men in the Old Testament, is the history of retributions 
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inflicted exclusively in this world ; that, in the language of 
the learned Dr. George Campbell, a Scotch Presbytarian 
divine, Fellow of the Royal Society in Edinburgh, and 
Principal of a College in Aberdeen, the Old Testament 
maintains “ the most profound silence in regard to the state 
of the deceased, their joys or their sorrows, happiness or 
misery.” 

Mr. Ballou saw, indeed, that both the scriptures of truth 
a the profoundest human experience unite in the posi- 

ion, that the retributions of God flow out of the moral states 
of men under the universality of the divine law. That, as 
Solomon says, “‘ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom ; 
and the man that getteth understanding ; for the merchan- 
dise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than ru- 
bies, and all the things thou canst desire, are not to be com- 
pared unto her.” (Prov. iii. 13, 14.) This wisdom he saw, 
therefore, is the highest possible good ; since “all the things 
thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her.” Being 
itself the highest possible good, it must be an adequate re- 
ward for the good man—the man that hath it. To deny 
this, is to deny that an adequate reward is possible ; since, 
if the highest good is inadequate as a recompense, all lesser 
good must be still more inadequate. 

The same thought underlies the beatitudes in the Sermon 
on the Mount, where the Saviour, in various forms of state- 
ment, declares the possessor of righteousness to be pre- 
eminently blessed. It is involved in the prophet’s concep- 
tion of gospel grace, as a “‘ feast of fat things” made unto 
%¢ all nations.”” Mr. Ballou saw that to become righteous, 
is to partake of this feast, and thus to enjoy a good that pre- 
cludes the thought of any ulterior reward. As well might 
the famishing servant, welcomed to the bountiful table of 
his lord, claim an extraneous recompense for partaking of 
the luxurious repast. " 

Following this great truth as a shadow follows its sub- 
stance, is the cor-relative truth, that out of the alienation of 
the wicked heart flow the bitter waters of its retribution ; 
that the wicked are “snared in the work of their own 
hands ;” that he that ‘* soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; that the “ wicked are like the troubled 
sea when it cannot rest; whose waters cast up mire and 
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dirt ;” that every bad man, like Simon the sorcerer, is “ in 
the gall of bitterness,” because “‘ his heart is not right in 
the sight of God.” Well might Solomon say, “ Behold the 
righteous shall be recompensed in the earth; much more 
the wicked and the sinner.” (Prov. xi. 31.) 

This doctrine of present adequate rewards under the 
divine government, had been growing up to the measure of 
full conviction in Mr. Ballou’s mind for a period of twenty 

ears. Previous to, and during his ministry in Portsmouth, 
N. H., and in Salem, Mass., its light had gradually dawned 
upon him, until, before his settlement in Boston, in 1817, 
he had made a distinct avowal of it. Thus at the very time 
when the smouldering fires of the great Unitarian contro- 
versy in Boston and its vicinity broke forth—a controversy 
in regard to theses which Mr. Ball®u had openly defended 
for twenty years—Mr. Ballou himself was prepared for 
another advance step,—a step more important to a correct 
understanding of the government of God than had ever yet 
been taken in the Christian church. More important, be- 
cause it vindicated the divine character from the aspersion 
of discriminating, in his present providences, against the 

ood, and in favor of the bad. It presented for the faith of 
the world a God whose justice is not under suspicion, not 
under ban, not doomed to wait for eternity to vindicate it ; 
but a God who is just to-day; who may to-day properly 
challenge the assent of the world that he is “just and 
righteous in all his ways.” 

For the frank avowal of his honest opinion in this regard, 
Mr. Ballou drew upon himself the hatred and aspersions of 
the entire religious community. We are not aware that 
the highly respectable body of Christians known as Metho- 
dists, who claim that “ they never make opinion the crite- 
rion of character,” formed any exception ; we are not aware 
that even the Baptists, whose glory is toleration of opinion, 
had any toleration for the doctrine that God now “ rewards 
men according to their works.” Not only was he disre- 
spectfully ake of, but some of the grosser sins were 
imputed to him, by men who never knew him, on the ground 
that such opinions must tend to immorality. Such scandal, 
however, was soon silenced ; and, for a third of a centu 
before this good man’s death, it was rarely, if ever, repeated. 
His strict integrity and manly Christian excellence made 
his reputation as spotless as was his character. 
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But there remains this most difficult problem in the his- 
tory of sects ;—How could so much malignity and aspersion 
flow from miraculously regenerated lips ?—a problem greatly 
complicated by the fact that that malignity was imputed to 
the very man who was the victim of it; as the madness of 
one portion of our country to-day attributes the crime of 
disunion to the love of liberty in the other portion. 

Forty years have since passed away, and Mr. Ballou’s 
doctrine of a present righteous retribution, received by all 
his brethren, has made its way to the hearts of multitudes, 
and among them some of the best thinkers in Christendom. 
It is often keld in connection with opinions conflicting with 
it ; and often in-a form in which it is not recognized. Dr. 
Hopkins, President of Williams College, in a discourse be- 
fore the Young Men’s@Christian Association in this city, a 
few years ago, labored at great length and with signal 
ability, the following proposition, viz.: He who aims at and 
secures the highest good, (which he defined to be righteous- 
ness,) does in that very success, secure all compatible subor- 
dinate good. Of course, that man is fully rewarded ; since 
he gains not only righteousness, which is the highest good, 
but all compatible subordinate good. To deny nt he is 
adequately rewarded, is to affirm that the complement of his 
merit is something not compatible with righteousness, which 
is absurd. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in a lately published 
sermon, uses the following unambiguous language : 


*¢T tell you that in life from the beginning, clear down to the 
end, there is but one law; that is, that righteousness, integrity 
and justice carry with them their own proper fruit to the end, and 
wickedness carries with it its own proper punishment invariably 
to the end. 


When a man finds that he is visited by his own sins, when 
having sown chaff he has reaped it again, you will often find him 
sitting down saying—what a miserable world this is ; there is no- 
thing in this sinful world that comes right ; there is no such thing 
as justice ; men are not treated according to their deserts—just 
because God has found him out and pays him back in his own 
emptiness. Just because their sins find them out, men fall into 
this melancholy cant about what a poor world it is. It isa world 
that is good; very poor people in it, I admit ; but the world it- 
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self is a very good world. It is a very poor world for sluggards 
who want all the remuneration of industry. It is a very poor 
world for liars, who want all the remunerations of veracity. It 
is a very poor world for selfish men, who want all the remunera- 
tions of benevolence. It is a very poor world for men who are 
painted lies, It is a very poor world for them, because it is a 
very just world; because the great ordinances of God, although 
they move slowly, move surely ; because penalty follows trans- 
gression; because as men’ sow sO shall they reap. That is the 
reason they grumble; and that is the reason we praise God, and 
take courage.”* 


God’s truth in this regard is constantly pressing for recog- 
nition ; so that glimpses of it are seen in every age. Secale 
ing of the evils of this present life, the renowned Dr. 
Chalmers says : 


‘‘ Tf men should cease to be wicked, all wretchedness and wo 
would in a great measure be banished from society—and . . . 
if the character of heaven were re-established upon earth, the 
. blessedness of heaven would be forthwith realized.” 


Again he says— 
‘¢ In the peace and enjoyment of the good affections there is a 


very present reward, and in the disquietude and agony of the evil 
affections there is a very present vengeance.” ® 


Now whatever Dr. Chalmers may have believed in re- 
gard to the next world, he has here given us most unequiv- 
ocal statements of the divine rewards in this world. It 
does not signify that he means them as intimations of rewards 
to come ; they are statements of rewards already come. 


With both a kindred intent and a kindred success, Presi- 
dent Wayland speaking of conscience, says: 


‘s We can never be disunited from it. It goes with us through 
all the scenes of life, in company and alone, admonishing, warn- 
ing, reproving, and recording ; and, as a source of happiness or 
of misery, it must abide with us forever.” . . . . ‘*Cons 
science forewarns us against crime, and inflicts its own peculiar - 
punishment upon guilt.” 

And yet again— 


2 Boston Daily Evening Traveller. 3 Institutes of Theology, vol 
1, pp. 104, re 
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‘“‘ The greatest happiness of which man is, in his present state, 
capable, is to be attained by conforming his whole conduct to the 


laws of virtue, that is to the will of God.” 4 


Add to these statements of a present retribution, another 
from the greatest of English poets and dramatists, and the 
deepest uninspired reader of the wondrous workings of the 
human heart. Describing Macbeth’s meditated murder of 
Duncan, he shows conscience and providence disturbing the 
course of crime, and bringing its retribution here : 


‘* If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly: if the assassination 

Could icmiall up the consequences and catch, 
With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time 

We'd jump the life to come.—But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught, return 
To plague the inventor ; this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own Jips.” Act 1, Sc. 7. 


Thirty years ago, the Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadel- 
phia, taught quite another doctrine, though one in harmony 
with the views of the time. He says: 


“Tt is the entire basis and structure of the Christian scheme, 
that the affairs of justice and of law, are under suspense; . . . 
and that there will come a day when the native indissoluble con- 
nection between sin and suffering shall be restored, and that they 
shall then travel on hand in hand forever. This is the essence 
of Christianity.” 5 : 


Would Dr. Barnes re-affirm that to-day? ‘ Justice and 
law under suspense!” An “indissoluble connection re- 


stored,” implies an indissoluble connection dissolved! When 
did ever a more breechy bull break into the arena of the- 
ological controversy ! ° 


At about the same time, the elder Beecher defended the 
justice of God, by declaring that * endless suffering treads 


upon the heels,” not of the sins of this life, but ‘* of endless 
sinning.” Now, if endless suffering recompenses endless 
sinning, temporary suffering must recompense temporary 


4 flements of Moral Science, pp. 83,427,103. — 5 Introductory 


Essay to Butler’s Analogy, pp. 18, 20th New York Ed. 
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sinning. Thatis, current sinning must be recompensed by 
attendant suffering, in all worlds—in this life, and in the 
life to come. Else justice could never overtake its claim. 

Is not this the current, though in some instances, uncon- 
scious faith of Christendom to-day; namely, that if there 
shall be punishment in the next world, it will flow from the 
sinfulness of men in the next world? We meet with this 
almost every where ; and, whether perceived or not, it in- 
volves a distinct recognition of the principle of present and 
continuously adequate rewards flowing from the moral 
states of men. 

‘On this truth Mr. Ballou planted himself, and cheerfully 
accepted its necessary consequences. Let us see what those 
consequences are. 

1. The old doctrine of probation is swept away. This 
life is not one of simple trial, but of retribution as well. 

2. Those interpretations of the scriptures which make 
them teach punishment hereafter for our sins here, are mis- 
interpretations ; because, as we have seen, that punishment 
comes here. 

3. Since, in every well-ordered government, judgment 
~ must precede retribution—that is, the determining of one’s 
guilt or innocence must precede his recompense—and since 
we have seen that the recompense, under the government 
of God, flows out of one’s moral state, and is, therefore, ex- 
perienced here, it follows that the judgment which precedes 
it, must also take place here ; and, therefore, that all those 
interpretations of the scriptures which make them teach a 
judgment after death for the sins of this life, are also misin- 
terpretations. When these are corrected, the Bible will 
harmonize. ‘‘ Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth,” 
says the Psalmist. The prophecy concerning Christ de- 
clares, that “*he shall set judgment in the earth, and the 


isles shall wait for his law.’’ ‘* The Father hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son,”’ said the Master himself. “ For 


judgment am I come into this world,” he added, indicating 


the theatre of his labors. Eighteen hundred years ago, he 


announced the ee of this work by saying, ‘* Now is 
the judgment of this world.” hus, harmony of scripture 


is agreement with fact. Such a judgment, it will be seen, 
must flow from the influences of truth upon the heart in 


which it sets up Christ’s judgment seat. 
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4. It further follows, that if men can sin in the next 


world, the * door of mercy ” cannot have been closed against 


them—they cannot be in an absolutely fixed moral condi- 
tion ; because when man can do nothing but sin, he can no 
longer sin. The same active choice is essential to the very 


existence of both sin and holiness there as here. Indeed, a 


stereotyped moral condition of a human soul, is an impossi- 
bility. New truths, new thoughts, new emotions, new 
affections, and, therefore, new moral conditions, are always 


possible to it. 


But will men be sinners in the next life? This, observe, 
is a question of fact to be determined by some competent 
authority. Mr. Ballou, it will be remembered, habitually 
referred all questions to the Bible. He would not be wise 
above what is written. Human philosophy cannot deter- 
mine this fact. It cannot say that he who is a sinner on 
any one day, will continue a sinner the next day; much 
less can it say that he who is a sinner in this life, will con- 
tinue a sinner in the next life. Paul’s conversion, and 
thousands less remarkable, show that such a question is one 
of moral influences, of regenerating providences, of redeem- 
ing truth, when the moment comes. 

The doctrine of an “intermediate state” between death 
and the resurrection, Mr. Ballou rejected ; and the great 
body of his brethren, concurring with almost the whole 
Protestant world, rejected it. Some of our number, and 
among them some of our most learned divines, believe in 
such a state; and believe that punishment will there be in- 
flicted upon bad men, preparatory to their entrance upon 
the resurrection life. But this view, instead of bringing 
them into harmony with other believers in future punish- 
fhent, separates them therefrom; the Protestant sects gen- 
erally believing in punishment in the resurrection state. If 
there are any among us who hold the doctrine of future 
punishment upon any other grounds, we think we may 
safely say, they hold it vaguely, and cannot be said to be 
settled in faith. 

The resurrection state, therefore, Mr. Ballou believed, is 
the only sentient state for man, after death, revealed in 
the scriptures. That state he regarded as one of * life and 
immortality.” Contrasted with the present life it is a state 
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of ‘*incorruption ’’ contrasted with one of ‘ corruption,” 
“power ” with * weakness,” ‘“ glory” with ‘dishonor ;” 


a state in which we “are equal unto the angels ;” and are 


the “ children of God, being the children of the resurrec- 
tion.”” (1 Cor. xv. and Luke xx. 36.) 
In this view of the character of the resurrection state, 


every well-instructed Universalist, so far as we know, con- 


curs, whether he accepts the doctrine of an intermediate 
state or not. This, of course, is a state of salvation; a state 
of heavenly bliss. But entrance into this state is not a me- 
chanical transformation—not a revolution by the agency of 
death. Such salvation is not “salvation in sin’’—not a 
“ jerking-into-heaven ” scheme, as caricaturists have been 
pleased to represent it; but a moral recovery through the 
agencies of divine truth and the infinite glories of God. 
The apostle John says, “ Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God ; and it doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but we 
know that when he shall appear we shall be like him ; for 
we shall see him as he is.” . “Seeing him as he is,”’ will 
assimilate us to his likeness. ‘* Now we see through a glass 
darkly,” says Paul, “ but then face to face.” <3 
‘Now I know in part; then shall I know even, as also I 
am known.” (1 Cor. 13.) Paul and John, surely, did 
not regard the next life as a mere shadowy tail to the 
present. 

Nor did Mr. Ballou attempt to pry more curiously into 
this subject than the scriptures warrant. They speak of 
this life and the next ;—of this, as peccable and inglorious ; 
of that, as sinless and glorious. What emotions may min- 
gle in the soul of the bad man in the first moments of his 
new spiritual visions, he did not care to ask. He rested 
where the scriptures rést, in a description of that state as a 
whole. He denied the resurrection of the body ; and taught 
that the dominion of Christ, the retributions of the moral 
law, and the salvation of the soul, all flow from the living 
energies of truth; in the experiencing of which, the prophe- 
cies of Christ’s second coming are fulfilled. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that Mr. Ballou denied 
that the consequences of even the sins of this life will extend 
far into the future. While he admitted this, he taught that 
the transforming providences of God can eliminate their 
poisonous qualities, and make them even fruitful of good. 
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Among the consequences of Joseph’s betrayal, were the 
deliverance of his father’s household from death, and the 
upbuilding of the Jewish nation. Among the consequences 
of Christ’s crucifixion, is the world’s redemption. It must 
ever be so. Under the divine rule, it must ever be true, 
that the “‘ wrath of man shall praise God,” and the “re- 
mainder he will restrain.” 


Thus, with the broadest toleration of opinion, on the basis 
of the Bible, there is probably a larger measure of unity of 
faith and purpose in the Universalist ranks, than in those of 
any other Christian sect. Ours is the fitting basis of widest 
co-operation. Indeed, how can there be extensive Christ- 
ian union, save in the broadest principles of love and hope 
for the entire race? A partial platform, no matter what it 
is, is necessarily exclusive. We may invite men to shut 
their eyes and leap upon it; but it would be an invitation 
to a leap in the dark. These very churches about us, that 
are talking so sweetly about Christian union and whose 
words are so delightful in our hearts, in this current year of 
ace are excommunicating from their communions venera- 
le men and women, for the confessed and sole reason that 
they are. Universalists and Unitarians. When this shall no 
longer be,—when their members shall be permitted to with- 
draw from them, if in good standing, without damage to 
their reputations, and to bear out from them as clean a bill 
of health as they brought in—we shall not only have a new 
evidence of growing union, but a better manifestation of 
that Christian love which, wherever it is found, reaches to 
every member of our common humanity. There can no 
more be a union of churches on a basis of error, than there 
can be a union of States on a basis of wrong. Such a union, 
opposed. by the reason and conscience of men, is opposed by 
the mightiest forces in the universe—forces that asa their 
root in Omnipotence itself. The ground swell of truth and 
righteousness will, sooner later, shake every such edifice to 
its foundations, and tumble it into ruins. 

But a union in the principles of universal love and hope, 
is possible. Such principles have their source in the com- 
mon Father, and flow out to all his children. They area 
prophecy of universal recovery ; because that is the end 
they seek ; and they can never rest until their end is gained. 
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God, in the infpity of his holiness, is the world’s everlast- 
ing pledge for The extermination of sin: Such principles 
cast out nobody; they embrace everybody. They subdue 
self, passion, appetite ; beget reverence, gratitude, thanks- 
giving ; strengthen the weak, the faltering, the tempted ; 
recover the wandering, the wayward, the sinful ; and lift 
the world into sweet communion with God. 

To promote such ends, was the constant aim of Mr. Bal- 
lou’s ministry. His doctrinal analyses were. fitted to re- 
move the obstacles to the recognition of these principles, that 
the gospel might be believed, and prove the “ power of God 
unto salvation.” 

To this end he labored with a singleness of purpose and an 
ardor of devotion rarely attained. For years together his 
church in School Street was thronged ; and both citizens 
and strangers listened to his eloquent discoursings with 
rapt attention and the holiest delight. Many of his sermons 
were issued from the press and circulated among the people 
before his cadences had died upon the ear. Several vol- 
umes of them appeared from time to time, and proved great 
aids in extending his views. He also published a most able 
work on “ Future Retribution,” which has run through 
many editions, and several smaller works on other contro- 
verted topics. 

To these labors he added those of an editor for several 
years, and travelled more widely and preached more fre- 
quently, perhaps, than any man in New England of his 
time. ' 

Having discharged the duties of sole pastor of his church 
in Boston for nearly thirty years, early in 1846 he wel- 
comed a colleague to his aid, and gave new evidence of 
devotion to his parish by relinquishing all claim upon its 
funds. Yet, simple and unostentatious in his manner of 
living, and economical in his habits, he always had means 
to indulge his quick and comprehensive sympathies with the 
poor and distressed of every class. 


After so extended a paper, we must forego the pleasure 
we had promised ourselves, of narrating ae little inci- 
i 


dents, observed during the years of our personal intercourse 
with him, manifesting his rare goodness of heart. Suffice 
it to say, if scandal was abroad, he always made some char- 
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itable suggestion. If the aspersions of igngrance or wick- 
edness reached him, his meekness was more than proof 
against the assault. And during the years of our relation 
to each other as Senior and Junior Pastor, he was all to us 
that an own father could become. Never fora moment did 
we hesitate to confide in the ready, gentle, parental affec- 
tion with which he counselled and sought to prosper us. 
Had we been his own son after the flesh, his aid could not 
have been more generous, or unselfish, or, in its sincerity, 
unquestionable. 

Possessed of the keenest powers of analysis, of rare wit, 
of a genial humor, and of the most searching knowledge of 
the human heart, he. was no less a profound philosopher 
than a convincing preacher. At fourscore years of age, he 
retained the zest and ardor of his youth ; and crowds listened 
to him. with scarcely diminished delight wherever he went. 

Early in June, 1852, at eighty-one years of age, after a 
ministry in Boston of thirty-five years, and a total ministry 
of moré than sixty years, sickness found him with his armor 
on, and the angel of God called him away. 

When this good man died, the ‘tenth wave of sorrow ” 
flooded all our Zion. The spontaneous utterance every 
where was, ‘“ Our father in Israel is gone. We shall never 
behold his like again.” And from numerous churches, 
scattered in fifteen of the States of our Union, there came 
up the authoritative command embodied in generous con- 
tributious, to symbolize their reverential love in a colossal 
statue over his grave. The genius of a native artist was put 
in requisition ; the work was accomplished ; and henceforth 
the name of Ballou, cherished in gratitude forever, shall be 
ee . from the classic shades of Auburn, till the mar- 

le itself shall crumble into dust. A. A. M. 
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Art. XXIX. 


Religious Feeling and Christian Character. 


Ir requires but a cursory reading of the New Testament 
to be assured of the fact, that the preaching of Christ and 
his Apostles was,generally followed by exhibitions of deep 
feeling on the part of those who heard them ; and the sig- 
nificant fact is, that these exhibitions of feeling are the 
prominent and distinguishing effects of the apostolic labors. 
We are not saying that the apostles were not, in the strict 
sense of the term, teachers—that those who heard them 
were not instructed as well as moved—that apostolic preach- 
ing while it stirred the emotions of the hearers did not, at 
the same time, convey great and important truths to their 
understandings. All these points we should not only 
concede, but—did occasion call—we should strenuously in- 
sist upon. Our position is, that the distinguishing ef- 
fect of apostolic preaching was emotional ; that the hearers 
were profoundly agitated ; that the souls of those who ex- 
perienced the true effect of that preaching, were flooded 
with feeling ;—and we assert that information, thought, 
new intellectual conceptions and judgments, as such, though 
among the effects of the labors of the apostles, were of sec- 
ondary and tributary importance. If we may venturea 
philosophical statement, we should say, that in those partic- 
ulars wherein it is practicable to distinguish between the 
emotional and the intellectual, the apostles, for the most 
part, made a direct appeal to the emotional nature of the 
hearer, and only an indirect appeal to the intellectual na- 
ture. ; 

Any attempt to prove the correctness of our statement by 
reference to the New Testament itself, will seem a work of 
supererogation indeed, to those who are familiar with its 
pages. From beginning to end, the New Testament is sur- 
charged with emotion. So far as it is a narrative, it is a 
history of agitated souls—souls that were convulsed and 
revolutionized by the contact of Divine truth. Whither- 
soever Jesus went, great multitudes followed him, and were 
astonished at his teaching. Fishermen, without a moment’s 
forethought, dropped their nets to accompany the new 

VOL. XIX. 34 
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Teacher. Sometimes crowds thronged around the person 
of Jesus, so much so that, as on occasion of his passing 
through Jericho, the curious publican could see him only 
by climbing a tree. (Luke xix. 1-4.) The emotional ef- 
fect of Christ’s teaching finds an incidental illustration—and 
all the more instructive because incidental—in the case of the 
woman of Samaria. Her business was to fill her water-pot 
from the well. But the effect of her cgnversation with 
Christ was such, that she even forgot her errand. ‘ The 
woman then left her water-pot, and went her way into the 
city,” to report the wonderful things she had heard! (John 
iv. 28.) So strange a forgetfulness can be accounted for 
only on the assumption of a new and unexpected agitation, 
driving from the mind all thought of ordinary interests. _ It 
was the special complaint of the chief priests to Pilate, “* He 
(Jesus) stirreth up the people.” (Luke xxiii. 5.) 

If we turn to the apostolic history, what else have we 
except a record of the toils, the sufferings, the sacrifices, and 
all the indications of the quenchless zeal of men whose souls 
had been submerged in spiritual emotion ? of men under the 
control of a feeling so deep and so convulsing, that all regard 
for worldly interests seemed to have been eradicated from 
their natures ? Property, social position, friendship, the pur- 
suits of ambition, family attachments, allthe things which, 
under ordinary circumstances, men count most dear, were as 
though they had never been to the first preachers of the 
Cross—all were freely and exultingly exchanged for “ the 
excellency that was in Christ Jesus their Lord.” Under 
the pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit, the souls of be- 
lievers were so excited, and their outward manifestations of 
emotion so remarkable, that the worldly looker-on attrib- 
uted (honestly, we have no doubt) the effect to a sensual 
rather than a spiritual cause. | (Acts ii. 12.) When Philip 

reached the gospel in Samaria, the necessary effect fol- 
owed, ‘ There was great joy in that city,” (Acts viii. 8,)— 
that is, the people were agitated as well as converted. So 
the Ethiopean, meeting with the same apostle, on being 
made acquainted with the gospel of Christ, ‘* went on his 
way rejoicing.” (Verse 39.) The preaching of Christ 
stirred the community ; and faith always manifested itself 
in exclamations of deep feeling. ‘The gospel came to 
men more in power than in word. A strange enthusiasm 
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deluged the believer’s soul ; and in the same words which 
confessed his faith, he praised God. 

Let it not be said, as at all modifying the nature of the 
effect of apostolic preaching, that this preaching was aided 
by miraculous accompaniments. Miracles may have in- 
tensified but in no way changed the legitimate effect. The 
agitation was in all cases the necessary, the natural result 
when gospel truth touched the soul; and miracles, serving 
only to make the truth more palpable, in no way made the 
effect different in kind. However much miracles may have 
contributed to the work of converting souls to the truth, 
still it was the truth, and not the miracle, that produced the 
emotion. 

Now effects such as we thus find in the gospel narrative, 
would never have been had the first gospel teaching been 
simply or mainly didactic or preceptive. The supposition 
that a teacher of botany or of any kind of truth calling for 
only didactic appeals to the understanding, should work 
himself or his pupils into a frenzy, is absurd. True, the 
teacher of scientific truth may heartily love his truth, and 
impart it with a glow that is contageous ; he is but a poor 
teacher if his efforts are not mellowed and toned by some- 
thing of emotion. But it is never, with sane minds, that 
truth for the intellect is so presented as to convulse the pupil 
- with emotion. It is indeed related of Archimedes, that on 
suddenly perceiving, while in his bath, the method whereby 
to determine the bulk and specific gravity of the king Hiero’s 
crown—a work which he had been requested to perform, and 
which had seriously exercised him—he immediately leaped 
from the bath, and running in his nudity, through the streets, 
exclaimed, “ Hureka, Eureka, I have found it, I have found 
it.” It is easy to see that some other cause than his sudden 
discovery of a scientific fact, may have produced the ex- 
treme agitation that made the philosopher so thoughtless 
of his condition and his demeanor. It is, however, worth 
much to our present purpose, that the fact is recorded as 
something out of the common course of events—as something 
exceptional in the effect of scientific truth upon the under- 
standing. But in the contact of Christian truth with be- 
lieving souls, as this contact was effected by the labors of 
Christ and his apostles, a deep and convulsing — of 
soul was the rule—rather was the law, for it is difficult to 
name an exception. 
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Even the “ masterly logic ” of Paul—that portion of his 
epistles in which he reasons concerning the relations of faith 
and righteousness, and related topics—is far from being 
simply didactic. The argument thoughout is warm and 
impulsive ; and is continually broken with exclamations of 
praise and of thankfulness—exclamations which the appre- 
ciative reader feels to be vents of an emotion too strong to 
be repressed. In the midst of an argument, explaining the 
providential relations of Jew and Gentile, the ejaculation 
breaks forth, ** O the depths of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are his judgments 
and his ways past finding out.” (Rom. xi. 83.) Our words 


cannot be misapprehended, nor our position disputed, 
that the emotional quality pervades the New Testament 


—that the immediate effect of the preaching of Christ and 
his apostles was to agitate human souls, 


But another fact equally as important, and equally as 
conspicuous in the New Testament, must be noticed in this 
connection. ‘The apostles did indeed excite men by their 


preaching—they did stir their emotions profoundly—never- 


theless, they did not place confidence in these emotions ; 


they did not regard any amount of spiritual feeling 
awakened in men’s hearts, as ground of assurance thata 
Christian work was actually accomplished. Few sins are 


rebuked more frequently or more pointedly than backsliding. 
How sorely did the Galatian converts try the spirit of Paul. 


How feelingly does he complain, * But now, after that ye 
have known God, or rather are known of God, how turn ye 
again to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire 


again to be in bondage.” (Gal. iv. 9.) Again he rebukes 


them: “Ye did run well; who did hinder you that ye 
should not obey the truth?’’ (Gal. v. 7.) In a preceding 
verse (the 4th) he speaks of those who “are fallen from 
grace.”’ In his 1st Epistle to Timothy, the Apostle gave the 


warning: ‘‘ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to. . 


seducing spirits.” (Chap. iv. 1.) The guilt and danger of 
backsliding are pointed out in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
‘¢ For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened, 


and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 


takers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of 


God, and the powers of the world to come, ¢f they shall fall 
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away, to renew them again to repentance.” (Chap. vi. 4-6.) 
This language show’ how little confidence the Apostle places 
in even so great a spiritual enthusiasm, as that which had 
enabled the convert to taste the heavenly gift and the good 
word of God. Even after this, if he were not watchful, he 
might “ fall away.” Hence, the emphatic exhortations were: 
‘Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord” (1 Cor. xv. 58 ;) “ Stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free and be not en- 
tangled again in the yoke of bondage” (Gal. v.1;) ‘ Let 
us not de weary in well-doing, for in due season we shall 


reap if we faint not” (Gal. vi. 9;) ‘ Take heed unto thy- 


self, and unto thy doctrine ; continue in them” (1 Tim. 
iv. 16;) “* Look diligently, lest any man fail of the grace 
of God” (Heb. xii. 15 ;) “* Keep yourselves in the love of 


God” (Jude 21.) It would be easy to multiply quotations 


showing the anxiety of the apostles lest the converts should 
lose their enthusiasm, and the necessity that rested upon 
them to urge their brethren to steadfastness and persever- 


ence in the divine work. 


Taking, therefore, the words and the practice of Christ 


and his apostles—a few examples of which we have now 
referred to—as our authority, we reach two conclusions. of 
vital importance. The first conclusion is this: in order to 


the attainment of a Christian character, the first result to be 
secured, 13 the thorough excitement of the spiritual nature. 


The Christian life begins in emotion. ‘Till the soul is filled 
with fervor not a single purely Christian element can pass 
into the character. A man may sit under Christian 


preaching during a long life; may appreciate the subtlest 


moral distinctions ; may have a vigorous conscience, and 


feel the sense of duty ; and may in every outward act scru- 
pulously conform to principles of rectitude ; but if, notwith- 
standing these attainments and excellencies, the spiritual 


emotion has never flooded his soul, he is no more a Christ- 
ian than he is a Hottentot. Understand us in this, He is 


a wiser and better man than a Hottentot; is much nearer 
the condition which renders the reception of the Christian 
element possible ; but till the emotion is stirred, till his soul 


is agitated and revolutionized with the religious fervor, he 


is entirely outside of the Christian pale— as completely so 


as thesavage. The minister who preaches theological truths, 
34* 
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who expounds and urges moral duties, and who exhorts to 
good works, but who lon all this without feeling—without 
the emotion that comes from spiritual agitation—is no more 
a minister of Christ, than is a Hindoo priest—we might 
even add, than a statue of a man is aman. He has come 
nearer fulfilling the conditions which render it possible for 
him to become a minister of Christ than has the Hindoo, 
but in the absence of the spiritual affection, he is, equally with 
the worshipper of idols, in no particular a Christian minis- 
ter. We state the case in strong terms, but not too unquali- 
fiedly if we concede the point, that Christian character 
necessarily begins with a spiritual emotion. 

Assuming now the truth of the first conclusion, that spir- 
itual emotion, convulsing and revolutionizing the soul, is 
indispensable to the Christian life, we come to the second 
conclusion, which is this: Christian feeling, however pure, 
however deep, in itself alone is not Christian character. A 
man cannot be a Christian unless he possess the emotion, 
yet he may have the emotion, and in large degree, and not 

ea Christian. Christian feeling and Christian character, 
though necessarily related, are by no means identical. The 
distinction between the two is vital. Yet it is a distinction 
which fresh believers never perceive. In the flush of their 
new joy, in the enthusiasm of their new emotion, they pre- 
sume themselves to be among “thesaved.” ‘They mistake 
their feeling as the pledge of conversion. Because they are 
suddenly devout, warm in the impulse to praise God and 
to renounce the vanities of the world, they conclude them- 
selves to be Christians. As well might the clay presume 
itself brick because it has been moistened and softened! As 
well might the ore deem itself already the symmetrical and 
solid pillar it is destined to be, because it is melted! The 
spiritual emotion breaks up the soul, melts and softens it, 
renders it plastic, and so fits it to become Christian charac- 
ter; but of itself alone the emotion is far, very far from 
being such a character. 

We have reached the point which seems to us to require 
especial and ample elucidation ; and for the reason, that 
while the point is of, the first importance, it is of all points 
the most likely to be misapprehended. Including under 
the general name of devotion, what we have variously called 
impulse, emotion, feeling, we purpose to treat, somewhat in 
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detail this position. Devotion is not Christian character ; 
and we shall incidentally endeavor to state the essential re- 
lations which devotion bears to such a character. The par- 
ticulars wherein devotion is not character are numerous. 
Let us here consider a few : 

1. Devotion is simply, if we may use a homely yet ex- 
pressive phrase, the raw material of Christian character. 
It is the substance which fidelity, toil, sacrifice, and patient 
continuance in well-doing, will, through the grace of God, 
mould into the form, symmetry and completeness of the per- 
fect man. But the fresh effusion of the devotional spirit has, 
from the nature of the case it can have, none of the matured, 
developed and proportioned qualities which compose the 
finished character. To suppose the contrary would be the 
identical mistake of presuming a collection of timbers, boards, 
and bricks to be a dwelling-house—of presuming a marble 
block to be a statue—of presuming canvas and paint to be 
a picture. In the useful arts we distinguish the raw mate- 
rial from the manufactured by different names. What the 
tanner receives as hide, he parts with as leather ; what the 
shoe-maker receives as leather, he parts with as boots or 
shoes. In every case, the substance on receiving a new 
quality takes a new name. Let the distinction between 
that fresh emotion which we call simple devotion, be as care- 
fully and as precisely distinguished from that into which it 
is the believer’s duty and priviledge to shape it, Christian 
character. 

2. The devotional element is the emmediate gift of God, 
while Christian character is the individual’s own immediate 
work. ‘We place particular stress upon the word “ imme- 
diate” as here used. It may be said, that either immedi- 
ately or remotely, God is Creator of all things. But the 
distinction which these terms involve is of the first impor- 
tance. The food prepared and cooked as it awaits us on 
our tables, though acknowledged in our devotions to be a 
gift from God, surely is not his work in the same sense that 
the soil which produced that food in its raw state, is his 
work. The garment that covers the body “ fitted, stitched 
and smoothed,” is not God’s work in the same sense that 
the sheep’s wool, which was the raw substance of that gar- 
ment, is God’s work. The house, symmetrical and amply 
furnished, which affords us shelter, is not God’s work in the 
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same sense that the primeval forest, which, in large measure, 
was to furnish material for that house, was God’s work. 
That which God produces without the agency of the human 
will and faculties, we call his immediate work ; that which 
he produces through the agency of the human will and fac- 
ulties, we call his work only in a remote sense. The marble 
block in which Powers wrought the statue of the “* Greek 
Slave,” is God’s creation in a very different sense from that 
in which it can be said that the statue itself is God’s work. 
The agency of the will and faculties of man in the accom- 
plishment of a result introduces entirely new ingredients— 
ingredients which make the result directly human and only 
indirectly Divine. 

Now that emotional quality which we have called devo- 
tion, is directly the work and the gift of God—as literally 
so as in the world of matter, the soil, the forest, the atmos- 
phere, the light are the direct work of God. Man cannot 
make a particle of devotion any more than he can make a 
particle of air. He may exercise a certain control over it ; 
he may: fulfil certain conditions of the free activity of the 
devotional spirit; he may place himself under influences 
favorable to its reception; he may cultivate and strengthen 
it; but he cannot make it. Soa farmer may increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the corn that grows upon 
his acres. He may greatly increase the fertility of the soil, 
and mature the seed planted in it. But he can neither make 
the soil, nor the corn that grows upon it. The chemist 
may analyze and distribute into classes, the elements of the 
seed ; but he can never put them together again—much less 
create a seed from freshly collected particles. It is so with 
the devotional emotion. Man may analyze it—if indeed, it 
be not itself an element, and so incapable of: analysis ; he 
may fit his heart for it; he may, by proper means, purify 
and increase it ; but God only can make devotion. 

The human will cannot by a direct exercise call up an 
emotion whatever. Who by an immediate effort of will 
can even make himself angry? You may, indeed, reach 
this result ‘* by indirection.” You may call before your 
mind’s eye the person who has grievously wronged you; 
with whose presence is associated much that is irritating ; 
you may brood over the wrongs received at ‘his hand ; and 
in such ways you may bring to act upon your susceptibilities 
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of anger, the igniting element that shall kindle these suscep- 
tibilities into a flame of passion. But this is not. ——- 
anger, much less is it making the susceptibilities from whic 
the passion springs. We will not say «that the will cannot 
directly suppress the emotion of anger—we think it can do * 
this; but it cannot create it, or directly call it into mani- 
festation. We concede,—indeed we insist upon the fact as 

- of great practical moment,—that the will can “ by indirec- 
tion,” call up the devotional spirit ; it can—if the mind 
has been religiously instructed—call before the spiritual gaze 
the image of the great and good God—resplendent with 
beams of loving kindness—and through this presence, as an 
igniting cause, kindle into fervor the devotional susceptibil- 
ities. But this is not making devotion. God only can do 
= Devotion, therefore, is purely and directly the gift of 
God. 

But with Christian character, the case is different. 
This is purely and directly the work of man—except in that 
remote sense already explained, a sense which does not in 
any way enter into our present discussion. God could not _ 
make a human character, could not give such a character 
to a human being, without contravening his own laws, and 
subverting the nature of man. In the result of a Christian 
character, the direct process is human, and necessarily hu- 
man. As no other person could eat our food for us, and 
we receive the nutrition; as no other person could study 
for us, and we receive the knowledge ; as no other person 
could grow in our stead, and we nevertheless receive the 
growth,—in all of which supposed cases, a positive contra- 
diction of terms is involved ;—so no other being, not even 
God, can be wise, good, virtuous or devout for us, and we 
nevertheless have the wisdom, the goodness, the virtue, the 
devoutness. For the glorious results of Christian character, 
man himself must toil, sacrifice and suffer. Here there is, 
there can be, no such thing as gift. It is all achievement 
—human achievement. God gives the substance — man 
forms the substance into the completeness of character. 
Can any distinction be more real—let us add, more vitally 
practical ? 

3. Again, the devotional element comes upon the soul 
as something sudden, and like all of God’s gifts in profuse 
abundance ; but character is reached gradually—its growth 
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indeed, is imperceptible. We cannot name a more obvious 
distinction than this which separates the gift of fervor from 
the achievement of character. The suddenness and profu- 


~ sion of the emotional element are not unfrequently such as, 


for the time, to derange the faculties, leading to irrational 
outbursts of enthusiasm, not to say of folly and fanaticism. 
Even the disciples on the pentecostal day were regarded as 
‘“‘ drunken ”’ by those who could not distinguish between 
a sensual and a spiritual exhilaration. Many a convert 
lives to regret the strange ebullitions of feeling, and the not 
over-wise manifestations of speech which signalized his first 


-experience in the prayer-meeting and the conference. At 


a later day, he feels it unkind in others to allude to these 
accompaniments of his first religious experience. 

Strength, enthusiasm, and a certain degree of hallucina- 
tion inhere in, or accompany fresh emotions. And this is 
not less true of spiritual than of sensual emotions. While 
the fresh convert muses, the fire burns within; and as he 
feels deeply, his tongue—as “ unruly ” in this as in any 
other particular—breaks out in strains alike “ unknown ” 
and unintelligible. The experienced observer sees in such 
extravagancies little for censure ; and nothing as an occasion 
for levity. He sees but the abuse of emotions too sudden 
for the individual’s self-possession, and too strong for his 
control. The heavenly fervor comes as a flood. 

But in the attainment of character how different the pro- 
cess—how different the signs and the accompaniments ! 
Here is nothing sudden—here is nothing profuse. As the 
acorn passes into the oak, without perceptible change, and 
at a rate of progress that can be noted only at long intervals, 
so the seed of a perfect life, noiselessly and with extremely 
slow pace, ripens at last into the character fashioned after 
the model of the perfect man. When the sinner, touched 
by the Divine Spirit and so made to realize his spiritual des- 
titution, resolved to become the saint, the change was radi- 
cal, and the world could not fail to note the transformation. 
But this was not progress. It was but a turning round— 
the face resolutely set towards the goal of the true life; but 
as yet not a step was taken in the better way. The startling 
change was a thing of yesterday. You see as yet no actual 
advance; nor will you on the morrow ; nor a month hence. 
Yet all this while the battle between desire and right pur- 
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pose is being fought; passions are wrestling with the new 
sentiments that rebuke them ; but no step toward victory, 
of sufficient pace to arrest notice, has been taken. But in 
the distant future you see the soul regenerated—the con- 
quest of the right desire and purpose over the evil inclina- 
tion and perverse habit, is complete—and the calm of 
heaven on the brow attests the tranquillity within. But 
precisely when the sinner becomes the saint, is a date as 
difficult to determine, as the point where the brook becomes 
the river. The change of purpose is sudden and palpable ; 
but the progress that succeeds is too gradual to be measured. 
The devotional element may flood your soul “ in the twink- 
ling of an eye ;”’ but years of painful toil, of inward wrest- 
ling, must attest the fidelity of your holy purpose, before 
you attain that noblest of human achievements, the Christ- 
jan character. 

4. In the first instance, does not the devotional emotion 
take the person by surprise? Prior to experience he can 
know nothing of it. As a new feeling it must surprise him. 
And the surprise is the more real because of the fact just 
explained, that when the emotion comes at all, it comes 
in profusion. If at the first, it manifested itself so feebly 
as scarcely to awaken consciousness, and gradually pro- 
gressed to vividness and strength, evidently there could 
be no surprise. A stunning noise never startles the most 
sensitive nerves, provided it begins as something scarce 
audible, and thence grows into volume and force. It is the 
sound that starts in volume and force that surprises, as when 
the thunder-bolt strikes. The spiritual fervor never pro- 
gresses—it is its nature to come with suddenness and in 
power—it strikes the soul. Hence, in its first visitation it 
comes as a surprise. And strange to say, this surprise is 
not unfrequently under circumstances seemingly most un- 
congenial. Sometimes amid scenes of debauchery and crime, 
at the culminating point of a wicked scheme, the guilty 
soul is arrested by the intrusion of the Divine Spirit, is made 
to see and feel its depravity, and so a new life is suddenly 
born. The experience of Saul on the road to Damascus— 
in no way made unnatural by miraculous accompaniments— 
is by no means a solitary instance wherein the Divine ele- 
ment has surprised even sinful souls. 

Turning our attention now to the completed Christian 
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character, we find the case entirely different. Here there 
is no surprise ; but from the first setting out a deliberate 
calculation. With the influx of the Spirit, the soul sees its 
holiness as something distant—something to be attained— 
and to be attained by plan and purpose. The spiritual fer- 
vor—as we are all along assuming, rather are endeavoring 
to explain—is not holiness, but is simply the beginning 
whereof holiness is. the end. Nevertheless, though but a 
foretaste of holiness, it is a foretaste ; and so it qualifies the 
soul to appreciate the holiness in the attaining of which it 
has, as yet, everything to do. In other words, Christian 
character is to be built up. As Paul says to the Ephesian 


Christians, that they “are built upon the foundation of the ° 


apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone, . . in whom they are builded together for an 
habitation of God through the Spirit.” (Eph. ii. 20-22.) 


Another apostle says substantially the same to Christian 


believers, ** Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 


house.” (1 Peter ii. 5.) The language is figurative, but 


the meaning is plain,—the Christian character is something . 


to be constructed ; and the human artisan must work fiom 
a plan with a view to a prescribed result, as the master- 
builder must follow “the plans and specifications” of the 
architect. In all this we have no surprise, but in fact the 
precise opposite of surprise, deliberate calculation. Can 


any distinction be more literal and complete, than this differ- 


ence between simple devotion and Christian character ? 

5. It is perhaps but a further amplification of the point 
just urged, that the devotional element, as the initial move- 
ment towards the Christian life, seeks the man. From its 
very nature, it cannot proclaim itself as something to be 
sought; on the contrary it must go forth and make con- 
quests. This is the element that inspires the command, 
“‘ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” Though—as, alas, is too generally the case in 
the career of true reformers—“ his own received him not,” 
yet is it literally true, that Christ “ came to his own.” He 
did not state where he might be found, and leave it wholly 
to the convenience of men when to ca]l upon him, and 
further, leave it wholly to their option whether to see him, 
or not; but, on the contrary, it was his mission to seek 
those whom he would save. How beautifully, yet how 
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aptly is this feature of Christ’s mission illustrated by the 
parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Silver and the Great 
Supper—particularly in the direction to the servant to “ go 
into the highways and hedges ” and compel men to come in. 
Other points are, indeed, illustrated by these parables ; but 
the illustrations are based upon the characteristic of the 
gospel, that it seeks men. ‘This characteristic is in the 
emotional element. 

How different from all this is it with the Christian char- 
acter! This character goes after no one. God’s spirit will 
seek you, but the divine excellence which that spirit gives 
you the vision to see as possible, you must go after yourself. 
And you must go the entire distance; it will not even meet 
you half-way. Here, it is the good that must be sought— 
man himself must do all the seeking. 

6. Further, it is characteristic of mere religious feeling 
to be evanescent. In this, it may be compared to those 
volatile fluids which require to be kept ‘“ hermetically 
sealed ”’—which, when exposed to the air, rapidly evaporate. 
For example, every one may be presumed to know how ex- 
tremely volatile is ether. Leave the vial filled with this 
liquid exposed to contact with the atmosphere, and in a 
brief space of time it will be found empty. It passes off 
almost in effervescence. Is it not the experience of every 
religious person, that it is often thus with the devotional 
emotion? An hour since, it may be, you felt the warmth 
and power of the divine affection. Your soul’ was even 
filled with it. And you thought how blessed it would be 
could you always retain this ecstatic fervor. But suddenly 
you find your heart emptied of the heavenly emotion ; your 
devotion has cooled; the divine visitor has abruptly de- 
parted. You left the scene of religious association, of spir- 
itual. incitement, and freely mingled with the world—came 
into contact with the atmosphere of worldliness—and your 

“religious feeling rapidly, almost instantly, evaporated. In 
its fresh effulgence, thus volatile is the devotional element. 

Christian character, on the other hand, is solid—is, as we 
may say, the religious feeling solidified. For this feeling, 
though in its fresh estate volatile, is of a nature to be com- 
pacted, and so made durable. There is point in the exhor- 
tation to be “ rooted and grounded in love;”’ for the differ- 
ence is vital between having the spiritual affection rest upon 
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us, having only a superficial contact with us, and having it 
permeate our natures, and become an integral part of our 
personality. When religious feeling thus becomes interfused 
in our faculties, an abiding quality in our life, it is character. 
Then it may be trusted. Then it may freely and fearlessly 
come into contact with temptation,—rather with worldliness, 
for at this stage of religious strength temptation as such is 
null,—and receive no harm. It is no — an etherial 
fluid, ever tending to evaporate, but a refined gold, imper- 
vious to corroding agencies, and which loses nothing of its 
brightness in the roughest usage. The ‘“ goodness” of 
Ephraim and Judah, which moved the complaint of the 
prophet—that it is “as a morning cloud, and as the early 
dew it goeth away” (Hosea vi. 4,)—could have been but 
an immature emotion—it could have had’none of the solid 
and durable properties which inhere in perfected character. 

7. Are we not correct in saying, that even bad men may 


have the religious feeling—may have the feeling and yet 
continue bad? We have known men of loose morals—men 
that we could not trust in places of temptation—men who 
in their spirit, conversation and conduct were corrupt and 
corrupting, but nevertheless men who could pray, and this 


too with a fervor too warm and too igniting to be simulated. 


The fanatic and the knave very often meet in the same per- 
son. ‘The statement of a celebrated divine, that a certain 
person in his parish could ‘pray like an angel, and yet 
would lie like a witch,” contained nothing inherently im- 


probable. The religious nature is in all men—even the 


most depraved; and this nature, wherever it may be, 1s 
necessarily susceptible of excitement ; and when excited, it 
manifests fervor. Those persons know little of that marvel- 
lous compound called human nature, who assume that when 


immoral men manifest religious emotion, that the emotion 
is of course hypocritical. - It is not strange that very profli- 


gate men often take a prominent part in the business labor 
of religious societies, or that they attend statedly the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. Nor is it a sufficient explanation, that 


it is deemed respectable to be associated with religious peo- 


ple. Doubtless, this alleged motive is real and operates to 


an extent; but there is no ground for assuming that profli- 
gate men must be destitute of religious susceptibilities ; and 
that the attendance of such upon the services of worship 
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cannot be because of an impelling religious want. Most 
certainly, the religious feeling is a regenerating force—its 
entire influence is on the side of godliness. Yet it may ex- 
ist in connection with contrary and strange influences ; 
hence it may exist, and be too weak to regenerate its posses- 
sor ; hence again, it may exist, sincere and genuine, and its 
possessor be a depraved man. Even an Apostle found two 
Jaws—the one of sin, the other of holiness—warring in his 
members. (Rom. vii. 22-23.) It seems to be a well at- 
tested fact, that even bad men may have religious feeling. 

We need not pause to elaborate the distinction here im- 
plied in favor of Christian character. The supposition that 
bad men may have Christian character, is simply a contra- 
diction in terms. 

8. The last distinction to which we shall here call at- 
tention appears in this: the religious feeling may do harm! | 
Understand us not as saying that this feeling in itself is ever 
an evil. ‘This would indeed, be “ calling good evil ;” but 
we assert, and the fact is indubitable, that the religious feel- 
ing may be the occasion of evil. What is bigotry, what is 
superstition, what is fanaticism, what is “‘ religious insanity,” 
so called, what are all but so many forms wherein the mis- 
guided religious impulses work most deplorable mischief ? 


The most bloody, vindictive and desolating wars known in 
history are those technically called ‘“ religious wars ’’—wars 
wherein the controlling force is a perverted religious emo- 
tion. The auto da fe of the Inquisition, the fires of Smith- 


field, the martyrdoms of saintly men which disgrace all relig- 


ious history, the persecutions for opinion’s sake by no means 


yet obsolete,—these spring from one and the same root— 
the religious nature of man excited but untaught—all con- 
trolling, not controlled—the ally of ignorance and malice, 
not the ministering angel sent forth to bless and to reclaim. 


We shall not argue the point that Christian character can 


never be an occasion of evil. 


In particularising the distinction between religious feeling 
and Christian character, the position stated in the outset is 


all along assumed, that the feeling is the material out of 


which the character is made, or is at least the essential in- 
lions which the fidelity and toil of the individual per- 


ects in the character. The practical question, then, is, 
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How is this transformation effected? By what process is 
a religious emotion transmuted into a Christian char- 
acter? To answer this question with anything like mi- 
nuteness of detail, would require much more space than 
we can here afford. Indeed, it is a question which in- 
volves the whole subject of practical Christianity. We 
shall, therefore, barely suggest, and in very general terms, 
a few particulars of the human process, which, out of a God- 
given emotion, evolves a perfect character. 

1. The religious. feeling must be controlled—the man 
must not be absolutely controlled by it. It is the proper 
servant of the soul, not its master. There is urgent occa- 
sion for this caution, for there is a tendency in all strong 
emotions to overpower the will; a tendency to which un- 
disciplined minds always yield. When we say that man 
should have self-control, we can only mean that his will 
should have the mastery over his feelings. -A/l the emotions 
are properly subordinate—the will in every instance is the 
rightful sovereign. The case of the religious emotion forms 
no exception. But-men—till experience and discipline have 
taught them better—too generally yield themselves up to 
the religious fervor; and as all feeling is blind, fanaticism, 
intolerance, and sometimes in the end reaction, skepticism, 
indifference, ‘ the fall from grace,” are the baneful results. 
The navigator must not resign the helm, and go to his sleep 
because the wind is fair. The breeze may come in a direc- 
the most favorable, and yet drive the vessel upon the rocks. 
The will of the navigator must ever be the master. The 
ship must be under /zs control—not that of the breeze. 
This he must use. So with the heavenly breeze, the mo- 
mentum that comes of the religious unction ; character can 
be perfected only as it is used. It can impel the soul in 
the right direction only as the will masters and directs it. 

2. The religious feeling can be worked into character, 
only as it is enshrined in acts—only as it becomes concrete 
in the positive duties of life. The fire must have a constant 
supply of fuel, or its flame will expire. The fuel of the 
spiritual fire is the doing of good. Give yourself up to the 
emotion, and neglect the duty of making your affection 
practical among men, and very soon the emotion . will sub- 
side. It can have durability only as it has exercise. This 
is the Apostle’s meaning, when he says, “If a man say, I 
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love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God, whom he hath net seen.” And the deeds by which 
we seek to retain the religious feeling, must be regular and 
habitual—net spasmodic, and as may suit our convenience. 
The emotion must be in the daily life as an abiding princi- 
ple, or it will never ripen into character. 

3. Finally, the great use to which we put the religious 
feeling must be disinterested. .Too many seek only to enjoy 
the feeling—too few seek it as a power unto godliness. 
Certainly, it makes man happy—it fills him with an ecsta- 
tic joy. Bat it will continue to do this only on the condi- 
tion that we do net seek it for the sake of the joy. When 
our use of it becomes selfish we are doing the very thing 
which must destroy it. Its legitimate use is holiness, not 
enjoyment. It will pass into character only on condition 
that we will use it for the good of others rather than for our 
own satisfaction. ‘The crowds that in seasons of excitement 
flock to prayer-meetings and conferences, are, we fear, too 
generally in pursuit of pleasure—anything but the means 
of grace, the strength for greater Christian fidelity in divine 
work. And they flock to such scenes of excitement just so 
long as they find them agreeable. Of course, the charm 
soon dissolves ; for the Holy Spirit will not remain with 
those who seek simply to enjoy it, not to transmute it into 
character. Then comes the great reaction—the wide-spread 
falling from grace! ‘There are religious as well as sensual 
epicures—those who would eat the bread of life to please a 
palate, rather than with a view to the divine nutriment 
which strengthens the soul for the work of holiness. Every 
pampered appetite will cloy—the spiritual no less than the 
sensual. 

In the things of religion, as in every other sphere of hu- 
man duty, we can realize the essential good, only as we 
pursue it on the true principle; and the true principle of 
religious endeavor is disinterestedness—the love of God and 
the love of man, making us oblivious of self, and the enjoy- 
ment of self. The religious feeling thus sought, thus re- 
tained, will prove an abiding affection, and in due time 
progress into the character of the perfect man. 4G. H. E. 


35* 
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Art. XXX. 
The Growth of Religious Thought. 


Tue history of the Christian Church involves a history 
of the growth of Religious Thought. To trace the causes 
that led to the origin of the different sects in their rise and 
consequences, is to follow in the footsteps of the religious 
thought of Christendom. 

Before connecting ourselves with any denomination, we 
hardly need say we should know something of its history 
and doctrines ; yet it would be a wild presumption to sup- 
pose, that such knowledge is in the possession of more than 
a moiety of Christian professors. In all Christian com- 
munities, the members of every rising generation are edu- 
cated according to the religious proclivities of their parents. 
By life-long habits of thought most, persons are led to re- 
gard themselves, and may even take all the necessary steps 
to become, members of a given church, without knowing 
the causes that brought that church into existence, and 
without being able to give a clear statement of the doctrines 
which, by such an act, they profess to believe. Some knowl- 
edge of the history and doctrines of al/ denominations, is 
useful; but a thorough knowledge of the history and doc- 
trines of the denomination’ to which we belong, should be 
deemed indispensable. This is necessary that we may as- 
sume the position we should occupy in our relations to the 
sects. Without such knowledge how are we to decide to 
what denomination we should give our sympathies, and in 
what fellowship we can best serve the interests of humanity 
and the cause of truth ? 

Parents, generally, do the best for their children that 
their circumstances, opportunities and education will per- 
mit ; but the religious faith men get by inheritance should 
nof be esteemed infallible. In the history of the world, one 
generation has often found it necessary to modify, and in 
many instances even to abandon, the opinions received from 
a former. A more thorough examination and a larger ex- 
perreee have forced the wisest and best of men to change 
ong cherished opinions. The bigot who tenaciously clings 
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to his old opinions, who spurns the thought of renouncing 
them, and who in this prides himself upon his consistency, 
is really most inconsistent. A pertinacious determination 
to resist all innovation, is bigotry. To be forever unsettled, 
with no positive certitude of the truth of anything, is evi- 
dence of an unbalanced mind. The mind without convic- 
tions is hopeless and barren. This is the opposite of 
bigotry. Both extremes are reprehensible. The candid 
will avoid them. A knowledge of the history of religious 
thought, in a measure - guards the mind against hurtful ino- 
vations, while it helps us to avoid a blind adhesion to that 
which is untenable. 

Geographically, the world is divided into certain natural 
divisions of land and water; politically, into various na- 
tions ; religiously, into several distinct religious bodies, 
known as Brahminism, Buddhism, Islamism, and Christian- 
ity. In every nation where these religious organizations 
exist, various shades of opinion are to be found. This variety 
of opinion has every where given rise to different schools or 
parties, which, in Christian countries, are known as sects. 
In our country the following comprise the principle sects : 
the Catholic, the Episcopalian, the Lutheran, the Dutch 
Reformed, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, the Quaker, the 
Methodist, the Unitarian and the Universalist. ; 

While it is, perhaps, impossible to acquire all the histori- 
cal and philosophical knowledge necessary to comprehend 
the origin and the doctrines of the world’s great sects and 
their subdivisions ; to have a general mentale of the origin 
and doctrines of the leading sects of Christendom, and es- 
pecially of those of our own country, seems imperative. 
Whether attached to one sect and rejecting all others, or 
a all and attached to none, the duty to acquire such 
knowledge seems very clear. 

Christianity was introduced to the world about two thou- 
sand years ago; beginningin Judea, it'spread thence over that 
portion of the world in which it now exists. Its conquests, 
when made in obedience to the teachings and spirit of the 
Master, have been effected in a quiet and peaceable way. 
After Christianity had been in existence for about two cen- 
turies, and had been propagated far and wide, contentions 
arose; not only as to the doctrines that should be taught, 
but as to the method of governing the churches. A spirit 
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of rivalry between the leading bishops of the metropolitan 
churches soon manifested itself. This rivalry, in time, grew 
into a sharp contention for the supremacy. The bishops of 
Rome at length triumphed, and dictated not only the doc- 
trines, but the policy of the church. Power was thus con- 
centrated, and one, or at least but a few, controlled the 
religious life and thought of the Christian world. All doc- 
trines taught, which these did not sanction, were condemned ; 
and those who taught them were anathematized and de- 
clared heretics. Thus persecution arose, not now proceed- 
ing from Jews or Pagans and practiced by them against 
Christians, but among Christians themselves, and inflicted 
by them upon each other. In this way free discussion was 
restrained ; and for many centuries an apparent unanimity 
of opinion was maintained. For nine centuries the church 
of Rome exercised an undisputed sway, and: her bishops 
ruled the entire Christian world. About the middle of the 
ninth century, a controversy concerning the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, that began in the sixth, was revived ; and 
under such circumstances, that it led to an important divi- 
sion of the church upon this question. Nicholas then pope. 
of Rome and Photius patriarch of Jerusalem were divided. 
The difference between these prelates was intensified by a 
bitter spirit of rivalry. The Pope excommunicated the 
Patriarch, declaring his ordination null and void ; the Pa- 
triarch returned the compliment, convening an cecumenical 
council, pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
the Pope. Subsequent attempts to reconcile these differ- 
ences were made, but failed. ‘The controversy raged with 
Occasional seasons of interruption, for about two centuries, 
then terminated in a final separation of the church into two 
distinct branches: one known as the Eastern, or Greek 
church ; the other as the Western, or Latin church. The 
former held sway over the countries extending eastward, 
that had been ruled by the Greeks; the latter over the 
countries extending westward, that had been subject to 
Roman authority. Thus the first and most important divis- 
ion of the Christian world was effected, and prepared the 
way, however remotely, for the multiplication of sects. ! 
The Greek church since its partial subjugation to Islamism 
has been much degraded from its original simplicity ; pre- 
vious to that event, its doctrines, in the main, were much 


1 Buck’s Theo. Dic. Art. Greek Church. 
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purer than those of the church of Rome. The church of 
Rome with which we have most to do, and with which we 
are most familiar, exercised almgst undisputed sway till the 
sixteenth century,—over Italy, Portugal, Spain, portions of 
Africa, Germany, France, Great Britain and the northern 
nations of Europe. The sixteenth century came. The 
night of medizeval darkness broke away ; the dawn followed, 
and the day soon gladdened the nations of the earth. The 
Reformation gave a new impulse to the division of the 
Christian world into sects. Luther the prime actor in this 

reat drama, preached at Wittemburg, Germany ; Ulrich 

wingle soon lifted up his voice in Zurich, among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland ; and John Calvin, before long, joined 
the forces of his intellect and logic to the great movement 
in Geneva. The pope refusing to grant him a divorce 
from Catharine of Aragon, Henry VIII. of England, a big- 
oted papist, who had just won the title of ‘ Defender of the 
Faith ” for a book he wrote against Luther and the Reform- 
ation, angrily dissolved his connection with the church of 
Rome. He thus aided, though not intentionally, the cause 
of reform. The Princes of Germany, about the same time, 
organized a league and gave power to the onward movement 
in that country by renouncing their allegiance to Rome. 
In England, the subjects of King Henry were organized 
into the Episcopal church. On the continent, the follow- 
ers of Luther were organized in a separate body, known as 
the Lutheran church ; and those of Zwingle and Calvin, 
into what is known as the Dutch Reformed church. The 
English church of which Henry ‘was by law proclaimed 
‘Supreme Head,” did not exist long before dissentions 
arose, and new and independent organizations were the re- 
sult. Those who separated from the regular establishment, 
were known as “ Dissenters.”” In this way several denom- 
inations, through varied trials and conflicts, carne into exis- 
tence: the Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, 
Methodists, Unitarians and Universalists. 

By the tide of immigration that poured into this country 
before, and more especially since the American Revolution, 
these denominations have been transplanted and separately 
organized here. In the meantime, divisions and subdivis- 
ions have taken place, and less important organizations have 
been established. 
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The facts submitted show that the division of the Christ- 
ian world into sects, has been occasioned by various causes. 
Sometimes by political rivalry. Sometimes divisions have 
been multiplied by personal ambition and passion. In most 
cases, however, new organizations have grown out of an 

honest difference of opinion, on questions touching the gov- 
ernment of the ‘church, or on what were supposed, at the 

time, to be important points of doctrine. Thus the Lutheran 

and Dutch Reformed churches of Europe, and :all the dis- 

senting churches of England came into existence. 

Even if history did not confirm the fact, it might easily 
be inferred, that the Catholic church, conditioned as she 
was for centuries, must have been subsidized at a very earl 
period, by the influence of the Jewish and Pagan world. 
In her church service and the habits of her priesthood, 
the ceremonials of the Jewish and Pagan temple are 
ina great measure reproduce. Many of the old Ro- 
man festivals and anniversaries received through her Christ- 
ian names, and are now celebrated as of Christian origin. 
Even the doctrines of the church were corrupted by an 
infusion of heathen philosophy. At one time, history tells 
us, “the ancient Christianity was almost obliterated, and 
the loose nominal Christianity of Visigoths, Ostrogoths, 
Vandals and Burgundians swept murderously over the 
South and West of Europe. Afterward the Franks and 
Saxons, and other German tribes came nominally into the 
pale of Christendom, regenerating and invigorating it politi- 
cally, but pouring into the church a semi-barbarous popula- 
tion which it required centuries to subdue and civilize. . . . 
With a population so introduced into the church, it is not 
strange that the wild, tumultuous character of the middle 
ages should show itself as much in the church as in the 
State.”? Under some modifications the church retained 
these charatteristics till the sixteenth century, when that 
fierce iconoclast of Wittemberg shattered the idols of the 
church, and broke the cerements of the tomb, in which, 
for ages, the light and hope of the world had been buried. 

Then came the church of England, but with no inten- 
tion-on the part of jts chief organizer to reform abuses. 
These followed in time as the result of a change of authority. 
To an extent, however, the dgctrines and the spirit of Rome 


2 New Am. Cy. vol. V. Art. Christianily. 
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were retained. Even in Germany and Switzerland the 
reformation, in its incipient stages, was concerned not so 
much with the actual doctrines, as with the political usurpa- 
tions and supremacy of the church of Rome. So again 
with the Dissenters, who left the church of England; they 
organized new churches, not so much upon a new doctrinal 
basis of faith, as for the purpose of securing a new church 
government. They were opposed to prelacy, and were 
restive under the ceremonials of the church. Not until 
the Quakers, Methodists, Unitarians, Universalists, and the 
Jater schools of the Presbyterians came into existence, was 
any attempt made to change the doctrinal teachings of the 
Christian pulpit. 

A careful analysis of the causes and doctrinal differences 
that. led to the organization of new sects, will show that al- 
most every step of this kind has been a forward movement 
to some new and higher truth. The issues that have led 
to new divisions, with rare exceptions, have been growing 
in importance ; and as the world advances, are touching 
deeper springs of human weal. While many of the germs 
of the old controversies may still remain to exert an influ- 
ence, they are over-shadowed by sterner questions—ques- 
tions of more practical value. The stand-point from which 
men now look at religious questions, has been so much 
changed from what they occupied centuries ago, that the 
absorbing questions which stirred the nations of Europe 
during the reformation, have to us, almost entirely lost their 
interest. The controversy between Puritanism and Epis- 
copacy is one that will hardly compare with some of the 
great issues of our own time. It is only a choice between 
prelates and elders as rulers for the church. When we 
come down to the time of George Fox, the questions that 
arose were of a higher order, and ofa more practical bearing. 
The spirit of a higher religious life began to stir the nations, 
and the people, and their teachers turned their attention to 
more important issues. Yet a candid survey of the contro- 
versies that arose, and an impartial judgment of the char- 
acter and spirit of every religious movement since, betrays 
the humiliating truth, that however much good has come by 
all or any, imperfection has marked every religious move- 
ment. ‘The Quakers though prompted by the noblest spirit, 
carried their opposition to formality so far, that they have 
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completed the circle ; and to-day in their dress, customs, 
and even.in their mode of worship, they have degenerated 


into the dryest formality. The Methodists in their opposi- 


tion to the Uifelessness that marked the character and con- 
dition of the English church in the time of Wesley, became 
such zealots, that their movement has been distinguished by 
the wildest extravagance. The Unitarians in their earn- 


estness to defend the dignity of human nature in opposition 


to one of the most unreasonable and hurtful tenets of the 


older churches, have brought forth some of the fruits of the 
opposite extreme. ‘They have been betrayed into a dileltan- 
teism in religion which has substituted taste for grace, and 


has no doubt, in many instances, filled the ming with a vain 


conceit, So the early Universalists, preaching so zealously 


against the cruel imputation that God would or could con- 
sign his children to a remorseless hell, laid so much stress 
upon the fact of our final salvation, asin too many instances 


to overlook and forgetithe present and practical value of , 
religion. 


Having glanced at the imperfections, let us look at the 
good which these movements have brought into the world. 
In opposing formality George Fox did a noble work. He 
prepared the world for a purer and a more perfect exegesis 


of the Scriptures, by insisting upon the importance of the 


spirit over the letter. In opposing religious lifelessness and 
the Calvinistic tendencies of his time, John Wesley also 
did a most noble work. He was, as it were, and in a high 
and spiritual use of the word, a “‘ resurrectionist ’’’ standing in 


the midst of silent sepulchres, calling unto the dead and 
bringing them to life. At his voice, a dead nation, rapidly 
sinking into irreligion, was aroused, and a slumbering 
church awoke from her listless dreams. What was the 
spirit of the English and of the continental churches before 
these men came upon the stage, but a reproduction of patris- 


tic speculations ? It was Athanasius revived in Luther and 


Melancthon, Cranmer and Ridley ; Augustine in Calvin 
and John Knox. 3 


31t is a matter of regret that Ulrich Zwingle died before his work 
seemed to be finished. His mild and liberal spirit, had he been spared, 
would no doubt given a higher direction to the Reformed church, and 
a more liberal impulse to the religious thought of the last three cen 
turies. 
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—— and his followers in defending the worth and 
dignity of human nature, and in the influence they have 


brought to bear against the trinitarianism of our time, have 


likewise done a most noble work. Perhaps it isa matter of 


regret, that in the wealthy parishes and the well endowed 
School that fell inte their hands, they encountered the mis- 
fortune of being born rich. To some extent, no doubt, it 


has diminished their strength, and impaired their usefulness. 


Unitarians in the strenuous efforts made to develope the 


highest culture, have, beyond question, sacrificed strength ; 
and their scholarship and refinement have in many cases 
degenerated into fastidiousness. The remark Emerson ap- 


plies to the English clergy, might, with a good show of 
Justice, be applied to them: “The gospel they preach is, 


not by grace, but by taste are ye saved.” Yet let us not 
fall into uncharitableness. Unitarians have done a good 
work, and are every day, in spite of Cambridge, learning 
by experience, good and wholesome lessons. 


Ballou and his followers have joined issue with the teach- 


ers of the past, on one of the most vital questions that have 
ever engaged the attention of mankind. They were not as 
a denomination born rich. They have gone forth, not as 
Erasmus, but as Luther ; and have dealt some of the most 


vigorous blows to the errors of past creeds. Their work, like 
that of the Apostles, like that of Luther, has been done, so 


it has been said, ‘* in a vulgar way;”’ but it has been none 
the less a noble work. Instead of laying stress upon the 
dignity of human nature, they have felt that that dig- 


nity would be sufficiently vindicated, by defending the 
glory and honor of God, after whose image human nature 


has been fashioned. In advocating their distinctive doctrine, 
and in developing the system of religious thought for which 
it is, and has been, preparing the way, they are putting 
forth a basis for the reconstruction of the religious systems 
of the world. In that doctrine, and what justly belongs 
to it, the growth of the religious thought of the -world 
culminates, and must ultimately ripen, into a higher and 
more perfect system of religious truth, than any with 
which mankind has ever been blessed. Their work is not yet 
finished. It may yet be in its blooming season; but 
the ripening season must follow. Universalists ‘are to-da 

wisely availing themselves of the assistance of the schools. 
They accept, and are improving by the experience of the 
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past. They are growing in wealth, in respectability, and 
in power. Their system of faith is broad and comprehen- 
sive ; the principles involved in it are eternal. They are 
those upon which the government of the family and the 
State should be founded. Their system of faith contains the 
moral elements, essential to all right education and true 
statesmanship. The spirit of its life is the law of the school- 
house, the church, and the commonwealth. And the peo- 
“ as they grow into the proper condition to apprehend this 
aw, will find in it their life and their salvation. 

In all the later and more important movements in the 
Christian world, the process of growth is clearly apparent. 
They furnish the most indubitable proof that the world is 
advancing ; and that to-day we are impinging upon the 
greatest possible issues—issues that will changethe relations 
and conditions of much of the religious thought that still 
holds sway in the Christian church. 

Let all Christian denominations note the fact, that relig- 
ion can not be put into the form of creeds, cannot be built 
into the walls of a temple, can not be expressed in customs 
and fashions, can not be put into any ras: stationary form ; 
but like the sunlight in which we regale ourselves, like the 
air which we breathe, like the electricity which pervades 
and fills the universe, it is a life and spirit, found not in 
outward things, but in a quiet and humble mien—in an 
affectionate disposition, and a practical and holy life. 

B. P. 


Art. XXXI. 
Ltterary Notices. 


1 The Theology of Universalism. Being a Scriptural Exhibition of 
its Doctrines and Teachings, in their Logical Connections and Moral 
Relations ; including a Critical Examination of the Passages cited in 
defence of the Trinity, Vicarious Atonement, Natural Depravity, a 
General Judgment, and Endless Punishment. By Thomas B. Thayer. 
Boston: Tompkins & Co. 1862, 


We are permitted to see, somewhat in advance of its publica- 
tion, the proof-sheets of this work. We are pleased that we can 
assure the reader, that the ‘ Theology of Universalism,” as a 
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literary production, and as a systematic statement of the essential 
doctrines of our faith, is every-way worthy the author’s reputa- 
tion for scholarship, especially in biblical and theological matters. 
He has condensed and methodically arranged the fruits of many 
years of study and toil on the great theme to which in early years 
he pledged the laber and the energy of a life.. The peculiar merit 
of the work is, that it presents the various features of Universal- 
ism in thewr relations. The author proceeds on the assumption 
that Universalist theology has a wnity—that it is not a congeries 
of scattered and disjointed points of belief—that it is a living body 
of truth, exhibiting in every feature and form its single idenity. 
In the study of our Theology, there is a place to begin, a pre- 
scribed course to pursue, though surely there is no place where 
the study may end. The initial truth pertains to God; from 
this the passage is direct to Christ ; the nature of man—his in- 
herent rectitude, his acquired depravity, and his capability for 
redemption—logically follows ; thence the reader is led to con- 
siderations pertaining to regeneration, salvation, the resurrec- 
tion, retribution and consecutive themes. Pursuing such a plan, 
the book has completeness, method, system. The plan of the 
book itself, irrespective of other intrinsic merits, is a strong recom- 
mendation ; and will prove most welcome to the general reader. 

We cannot close our notice, without submitting a few extracts 


as specimens of the general style and treatment, whereby the 
reader may, in some measure, judge for himself as to the merits 
of the work. 


The opening chapter, on God and his attributes, begins as 
follows : 


‘“‘ The very idea of existence implies certain powers and quali- 
ties. Spiritual existence involves spiritual and moral qualities 
or attributes. God is a Spirit; and his moral attributes, his 
spiritual perfections, constitute his character, and determine his 
action. Ifhe is infinitely good, if the essence of his being is 
love, all his actions will partake of this quality. If he is su- 
preme in power, he will act without restraint or hindrance. If 
he is all-wise, or omniscient, he cannot err in judgment, or make 
any mistake in his plans, or fail in his purposes through want of 
knowledge or foresight, as to the results of anything he might do. 
If he is infinitely just, all his dealings with his creatures will be 
marked by perfect equity ; and he will require nothing but what 
is right and possible, and will lay no evil or penalty on man but 
what is consistent with eternal rectitude. If he is above all per- 
turbations, all weakness and passion, above the disturbing influ- 
ences of evil and sin; then he will never act from anger or 
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revenge, never will do anything to, or with his creatures, save 
from the dictates of infinite and unchangeable benevolence.” 


The great problem of evil forces itself upon the attention when- 
ever the character of God is being considered. In this the 
author, starting from the postulate that we must take the world 
as it is, not as we may imagine it ought to be, argues the good- 
ness of God from the fact that evil is the occasion of good. The 
= extract from page *25 considers the question of moral 
evil: 

‘“‘Tf there had been no error or sin in the world, we should 
have known nothing of Jesus the Christ, that loftiest exhibition 
of perfected humanity, that single bright star in the mingled fir- 
mament of earth and heaven, whose light was never dimmed. 
We should have known nothing of his deeds of love and mercy 
in return for hate and cruelty ; nothing of that life of his, always 
so serene and beautiful, amid the storms of temptation and bigo- 
try and persecution, and closed at last with that sublime prayer 
of forgiveness and blessing, the very record of which even now 
thrills the souls of the millions with unutterable emotions of rev- 
erence and joy. And so one of the most instructive pages in the 
history of humanity would have been left totally blank, with not 
a single bright word of heaven’s language to catch the eye, or 
quicken the thought. And of God, also—if there were no sin, 
we should loose sight of half the glory of his character, and of 
the beautiful and tender relations which he sustains to us. We 
should know him as a God of almighty power, of infinite wisdom, 
of perfect holiness ; but of his saving grace, of his mercy, of his 
patient and watchful care for his wayward children, of his long- 
suffering and pardoning love, of his blessed promises of redemp- 
tion—if there were no moral evil, no error nor sin, what should 
we know of these glorious exhibitions of the divine character ? 
How could they have been at all? How could we have loved 
and adored, in spirit and understanding, the affectionate Father 
and the perfect God, as we love and adore him now ?” 


The relations of human free-will to the Divine omnipotence | 
are happily illustrated by reference to the call of the first disciples 
and their free response, as follows: 


‘¢ Look at the following record: ‘* And Jesus, walking by the 
sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother, casting a net into the sea; for they were fishers. 
And he said unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers 
of men. And they straightway left their nets, and followed hum. 
And going on from thence, he saw two brethren, James the son 
of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship with Zebedee their 
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father, mending their nets; and he called them. And they im- 
mediately left the ship and their father, and followed him.’ (Matt. 
iv. 18-22.) ‘ And after these things he went forth, and sawa 
publican, named Levi, sitting on the Receipt of Custom, and he 
said unto him, Follow me. And he left all, rose up and followed 
him.” (Luke v. 27.) , 

‘“‘ Now were these men compelled to leave all and follow Jesus, 
in any sense that implied unwillingness on their part? Was 
their ‘ free agency’ violated, or did they follow their own wishes 
and preferences? Of course the last. They were just as free, 
acted just as entirely out of their own hearts, when they became 
the disciples of Jesus, as when they followed their former occupa- 
tions. God had a new and higher work for them; and when the 
time came, and the work was ready for them, they were ready 
for the work. And Peter and Andrew and James and John 
went into the ministry of the Gospel, as cheerfully as they ever 
went out upon the Lake of Galilee to fish. And Matthew, the 
tax-gatherer, even celebrates his abandonment of the custom- 
house, and his conversion and obedience to the call of Christ, by 
a joyful gathering of his former business associates and friends.” 

(Luke v. 29.) 


The most plausible argument in favor of the doctrine of the 
vicarious sufferings of Christ, is based on‘the language of Isaiah 
liii. 4-6, 10, compared with 1 Peterii. 21-24. ‘* Surely he hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. He was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed. The Lord hath laid upon him the iniquity of us all.” 
We shall make our closing extracts from the author’s exposition 
of these passages : 

‘¢ This is as strong language as can be cited from the Scriptures, 
and yet a moment’s examination will show the impossibility of a 
literal interpretation. How could Christ bear the grief, or carry 
the sorrow of sin, who knew no sin? It is not possible he could 
feel the remorse of the criminal, the murderer ; or the agony of 
shame and degradation, and the physical torment of the drunkard. 
But in a figurative sense he may be said to bear our griefs and 
sorrows as John Howard bore the griefs and sorrows of the 
prisoners and the wretched whom he visited and comforted, 
and, by incessant toil and effort, relieved from the cruelties laid 
upon them. ; 

*¢ So Christ bears our sorrows and ‘ our sins in his own person 
on the tree,’ by living, and laboring, and dying, to deliver us 
from them. And thus we are healed by his stripes, our peace is 
secured by his suffering, we are redeemed from sin by the power 
of truth and grace revealed in his death. Hence he says,‘ And 
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I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.’ 
John xii. 32. 
‘¢ Matt. viii. 16, 17, is a perfect commentary on Isaiah and 
Peter. ‘ And he cast out the spirits with his word, and he healed 
all that were sick ; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses.’ Now, in what sense did, or could, Jesus 
take the infirmities of those who were diseased, or bear their 
sicknesses ? What did he doin their case? We are told in the 
preceding words: * He healed all that were sick.’ This is the 
equivalent of the phrase, ‘ he bear our sicknesses ;’ which, in a 
physical sense, is the equivalent of the phrase, ‘ he bear our sins, 
in a moral sense. Christ bore the infirmities and sicknesses of 
the people by healing them ; and he bears our sins in the same 
way, by restoring us to spiritual health.” 


2. The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important 
Events of the Year 1861. Embracing Political, Civil, Military and 
Social Affairs ; Public Documents, Biography, Statistics, Commerce, 
Finance, Literature, Science, Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. 
New. York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 


We gladly welcome this new work—admirable in its plan and 
purpose, and most timely in view of the lasting importance of 
most of the events which it records. We cheerfully give the 
plan of the work in the words of its compiler. We quote from 
the preface : 

‘“‘ The conflict in the United States forms an important part of 
this volume. It embraces the political principles involved, with 
the arguments of their respective advocates and opponents; the 
movements of the leaders of secession, from their first acts to 
the close of the year, including the proceedings, step by step, in 
each of the Southern States until they had resolved themselves 
out of the Union, and their subsequent efforts ; the organization 
of the Confederate States; the principles upon which that or- 
ganization was founded ; the civil and commercial regulations of 
the Confederacy ; the movements of its Government to fill its 
treasury, and organize and equip vast armies; the counteract- 
ing movements of the United States; the organization of its ar- 
mies, with the details of the weapons for the infantry and 
artillery, and for the batteries of the ships and gunboats; to- 
gether with all the original documents, from the Messages of 
the respective Presidents ; the instructions of Cabinet officers ; 
the Messages and proclamations of Governors; the important 
acts of the United States and Confederate Congresses ; the acts 
and resolutions of State Legislatures ; the proclamations and or- 
ders of commanding officers; the contributions of men and mo- 
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ney from each State, North and South; the details of every 
battle and every skirmish involving a loss of life. So ample 
have been the resources from which its details have been pre- 
pared, comprising publications both North and South, that it is 
believed no important public measure of the Federal or Confed- 
erate Governments, or of any of the States, has been overlooked 
or valuable document omitted. The efforts of the Confederacy 
to secure the co-operation of foreign powers, and of the United 
States to prevent it, are summarily presented in the letters and 
instructions of the respective diplomatic agents. . . . The 
developments of science during the year, as presented in this 
volume, were of much interest, especially in relation to agricul- 
ture. The geographical explorations ; the ingenious and impor- 
tant inventions in mechanical industry, with illustrations; the 
commerce, and the stupendous military, naval, and financial re- 
sources of the United States, brought out by her difficulties dur- . 
ing the year; and biographical notices of the virtues and 
services of the distinguished men who closed their career in 
1861, form also an extensive portion of the volume.” 

If the thoroughness evinced in those portions of the volume 
which we feel competent to pronownce judgment upon, is a true 
index to the merits of the whole, the work amply sustains the 
above-named promises. It is in form, style and mechanical 
execution, uniform with the New American Cyclopedia. Sub- 
sequent volumes will be issued about the first of March. 


3. The New American Cyclopzedia: a Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume XV. Spiritualism—Uzziah. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. Boston: Elliot & White. 1862. 


The article “* Universalist” in this volume was the first to at- 
tract our attention. It was evidently written by a Universalist, 
for it is a fair, comprehensive, and systematic statement of the 
theology, the history, and the working instrumentalities of the 
denomination. We could not expect or desire a more impartial rep- 
resentation, than the publishers and editors have thus given us in 
the * Cyclopedia.” As the work will go into the hands of mul- 
titudes who have got their notions of Universalism and Univer- 
salists from unfriendly sources, we trust they will improve the 
opportunity to learn what we do actually believe and teach. We 
take the occasion to repeat what we have said in our notice of 
former volumes, that strict impartiality characterizes every thing 
that appears in the work, so far as we have examined it and are 
able to judge. Over a hundred solid pages are devoted to the 
‘United States of America ”—by many degrees the most valua- 
ble feature of the volume, and in point of immediate practical 
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use, equal to anything that has heretofore appeared in the work. 
The thirty-six tables of statistics have a value that we hardly 
know how to estimate. We know not where else to find so much 
available information pertaining to our country. The subject 
of United States Literature also receives ample treatment. 

It will be seen that the work is nearly completed. We trust 
the publishers will find the enterprise profitable in a business 
point of view. Their energy and risk are certainly entitled to 
patronage ; for they have reflected honor on the literature of their 
country. : 


. 4. The New Gymnastics for Men, Women and Children. By Dio 
Lewis, M.D. With Three Hundred [llustrations. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1862. 

We had some knowledge of Dr. Lewis’ system of gymnastics 
before the appearance of his book. We had heard him lecture, 
and seen him give illustrations ; and further we had practiced 
a. few of his lessons under the guidance of one of his pupils. We 
are confident that our opinion is not wholly immature, that the 
‘“‘new gymnastics ” have decided advantages over the old—omit- 
ting much that is faulty, and adding much that is valuable as 
wellas new. The essential improvement, as concisely stated by 
the author, is that, in ‘dispensing with the cumbrous appara- 
tus of the ordinary gymnasium, its implements are all calculated 
not only to impart strength of muscle, but to give flexibility, 
grace and agility of movement.” The author’s theory is sound, 
that physical development, as well as mental, needs system, method 
and practical guidance. The ample illustrations make the new 
gymnastics clear, even to the reader. The book will do timely 
service now that attention is directed to the subject of physical 
education. 


5. The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, with a Memoir by Charles 
Elliot Norton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 


We had known of Arthur Hugh Clough as a classical scholar 
of extraordinary attainments; and as the editor.and in part trans- 
lator of a new edition of Plutarch’s Lives—an edition “ that 


must remain the standard version of this most popular of an- 
cient authors.” But we had known little of him asa poet. We 
have been most agreeably entertained with the chief poem of the 
collection ‘* The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich ”—a vacation Pas- 


toral, full of humor, of fresh incident, and noble suggestions for 


the attainment of a higher ideal of life, expressed in quaint and 
somet mes not very musical verse. ‘The poet’s sympathy with the 
Roman people in their struggle for liberty, finds utterance in an 


exquisitely wrought poem, ‘‘Amours de. Voyage.” Several 


minor Poems are embraced in the collection. The edition is 
worth the mechanical garb in “‘ blue and gold.” 








